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CHAP. E 


Journe y y fr om, Quito to Trusilio. 


HE Aa eS to lice Duan enterprizes 

and attempts are, generally exposed, direct, 
with an inconstant but wonderful harmony, the 
series of our actions “and adventures, and introduce 
among them a great variety of alterations and -- 
changes. It. is this “variety, which in vegetation em- 
bellishes nature, and equally displays the glory and 
wisdom of the Supreme Creator in the political and 
rational world; where we admire the surprizing 
diversity of events, the infinity of human actions, 

- Voz, I. | «5 and 
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and the different schemes and consequences in politics, 
the successive chain of which renders history so de- 
lightful, and, to a reflecting mind, so instructive. 
The inconstancy so often seen in things the most 
solid and stable, is generally one of the most power- 
ful obstacles, to. the advantages: which might other- 
wise be deriyed from works of any. duration. How- 
ever great they are, either in reality, or idea, the per- 
fection of them is not only impeded by the vicissitudes 
of time, and the SEE ht of things, but they even 
decline, and fall into ruins some, tiie’ want of ro- 
per support and encouragement ; while others, Fons 
the mind being peared, out -by delays, difficulties, 
and a odo embarrassments, are abandoned ; the 
imagination being no long er apie to pursue its mag- 
nificent « scheme. 

To measure some degrees of the meridian near the 
equator, the: principal intention of our voyage, 1f 
considered only in idea, and abstractedly. from the 
difficulties which attended its execution, must appear 
casy, and as requiring: no great length of time; but 
experience convinced us, that a work of such import= 
ance to the improvement of science, and the interest 
of all nations, was. noí to be performed without de- 
lays, difficulties and dangers; which demanded at- 
tention, accuracy, and perseverance. Besides the dif- 
ficulties necessarily attending the requisite accuracy 
of these observations, the delays we were obliged to 
make in order to take them in the inost favourable 
seasons, the intervening clouds, the Paramos, and 
disposition of the ground, were so many obstacles to 
our making any tolerable dispatch ; and these delays 
filled us with apprehensions, that if any other acci- 
dents should happen, the whole design would be ren- 
dered abortive, or at least, suffer a long interruption. 

Ur has already been observed that while we were 
at Cuenca, finishing our astronomical observations in 
that extremity of the arch of the meridian, we un- 

; expectedly 
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expectedly received a letter from the marquis de Villa’ 
Garcia, vice-roy of Peru, ‘desiring us to come with 
all speed to his capital: any delay on our part might: 
have been improper ; and we were solicitous not to 
merit an accusation of the least remissness in his ma- 


. jesty’s service: Thus we were under a necessity of 


Y, 


suspending our observations for some time ;* though 
all that remained was the second astronomical obser= 
vation, northward, where the series of our triangles 
terminated. 

Tre occasion of this delay, arose from an ac- 


‘count, received by the vice-roy, that war being’ 


declared between Spain and England, the latter was 
sending a considerable ficet on some secret designs 
into those seas. Several precautions had been taken 


to defeat any attempt; and the vice-roy, ‘being 


pleased to conceive that we might be of some use to 


- him th acquitting himself with honour on this occasion, 


| committed to us the execution of some of his mea- 


sures ; giving us to understand, that the choice he 


made of us, was the most convincing proof of the high 


opinion he entertained of our abilities; and indeed - 
our obligations were the: greater, as the distance of 
four hundred leagues had not obliterated us from his 
remembrance, of hiel he now gave us so o honourable 
a proof... 

“On the 24th of Sdpteniber, 17 40, the vice-roy's 
letter was delivered to us, and we immediately re- 
paired to Quito, in order to' furnish ourselves with ne- 
cute ies for the journey. 

"Every thing’ being performed, we set out from 
that city on the 30th: of October, and determined | 
to go by Guaranda and Guayaquil; for tho’ there is a” 
road by land thro’ Cuenca and- Loja, yet the other 
seemed to us the most expeditious, as the ways are 
neither so bad, nor mules and other beasts of carriage 
so difficult to be met with. ‘The long stays in villages. 

VOL L. Book V. Chap. 1, 
2 were 
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were here also little to be apprehended, which are fre- 
quehtly rendered necessary in the other road by inun- 
dations, rivers, and precipices. 

" On the 30th. of October we reached the Bodegas, 
or warehouses, of Babayoho, where taking a canoo 
we went down the river to Guayaquil; and embark- 
ing on board a small ship bound for Puna, we an- 
chored in that port November the 3d. . At this place 
we hired a large balza, which brought us through 
the gulph to Machala. For though the usual route 
is by the Salto de Tumbez, we were obliged to alter 
‘our course, the pilot not being well acquainted with. 
ss: entrance of a creek, through which you pass to the 

alta. | | E 
Ox the 5th in the morning our balza landed us on 

the coast of Machala, from whence we travelled by 
land to the town, the distance being about two short 
leagues. The next day we sent away our baggage in 
a large canoo to the Salto de Tumbez; going myself 
in the same canoo, being disabled by a fall the pre- 
- ceding day. Don George Juan, with the servants, 
followed on horseback: the whole country being level, 
is every where full of salt marshes, and overflows at 
high water, so that the track is not sufficient for two 
to go abreast. al jie Y 

Tue Salto, where I arrived on the 7th at night, is a 
place which serves as a kind of harbour for boats and 
small vessels. Itis situated at the head of some creeks, 
particularly that of the Jambeli, between fourteen and 
sixteen leagues from the coast, but entirely destitute 
of inhabitants, no fresh water being found in any 
part of the adjacent country; so that. it only serves 
for landing goods consigned’ to Tumbez, where they 


are carried on mules, kept there for this purpose; > 


- and in this its whole trade consists, The Salto is un- 
inhabited ; nor does it afford the least shelter, all the — 
goods brought thither being deposited in a small - 
square; and, as rain is seldom or never known here, ~ 
6 there 
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there is little danger of their receiving any damage 
before they are carried to Tumbez. | Hage 
Here, as along the sides of all the creeks, the man- 
grove-trees stand very thick, with their roots and 
-branches so interwoven as to be. absolutely impene- 
trable; tho’ the swarms of musehetos are alone suf« 
ficient to discourage any one from going among them. 
The only defence against these insects is, to pitch a 
tent, till the beasts are loaded, and you again move for- 
ward. ‘The more inland parts, where the tides do not 
reach, are covered with forests of smaller trees, and 
‘contain great quantities of deer ; but at the same time 
are infested with tigers ; so that if the continual sting- 
ing of the moschetos deprives travellers of their rest, 
it also prevents their being surprised by the tigers, 
of the fury “of which there are many melancholy ex- 
amples. Re Le | dikes | 
On the 9th in the morning I arrived at the town of 
Tumbez, situated seven leagues from the Salto ; the 
whole country through which the road lies is eutirely 
waste, part of it being overflowed by the tides, and 
the other part dead sands, which reflect the rays of the 
sun so intensely, as to render it necessary in general 
to perform this journey in the night; for travelling 
seven leagues thither, and as many back, without either 
- water or fodder, is much too laborious fur the mules 
to undergo in the day-time. A drove of mules there- 
fore never sets out from 'Pumbez for the Salto, till an ' 
account arrives, generally by one of the sailors belong- 
ing to the vessel, of the goods being: landed, and every ~ 
thing in readiness; asitwould otherwise be lost labour, 
it being impossible that the mules should make any 
stay there. | Bda 
Don Grorcer Juan had reached Tumbez on the 
Sth, and though he did every thing in his power to 
provide mules for continuing our Journey, we were 
obliged to wait there some time longer. Nor could 
we make any advantage of our stay here, except to 
hak; observe 
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observe the latitude, which we did on the ninth with 
a quadrant, and found it to be 3° 13! 16" south. 

Near Tumbez, is a river of the same name, which 
discharges itself into the bay of Guayaquil, almost 
opposite to the island of St, Clare, Barks, boats, 
balzas, and canoos, may go up and down this river, 
being three fathom deep and twenty-five | broad ; 
but it is dangerous going up it in the winter season, 
. the impetuosity of its current being then increased by 
torrents. from the mountains. At a little distance 
from the Cordillera, on one side of the banks of the 
river, stands the town of Tumbez in a very sandy plain, 
interspersed with some small eminences. The town 
consists only of seventy houses, built of cane, and 
thatched, scattered up and down without any order or 
symmetry. In these houses are about one hundred 
and fifty families of Mestizos, Indians, Mulattoes, and 
a few Spaniards. There are besides these other fami- 
lies living along the banks of the river, who having the 
conveniency of watering their grounds, ‘continually 
i employ themselves in rural occupations. 


‘Tue heat 1s excessive; nor have they here any 


rain for several years successively 5 but when it begins 
to fall, it continues. during the winter. The whole 
country from the town of Tumbez, to Lima, con- 
tained between the foot of the Cordillera and the sea, 
is known by the name of Valles, which we mention 
here, as it will often occur in the remaining parts of 
this narrative. 

_ Tumpez was the place where in the year 1526, the 
Spaniards first landed. these parts of South 
America, under the aptallend of Don Francisco 
Pizarro ; and where he entered into several friendly 
conferences. with tne princes of the country, but 
vassals to the Yncas, If the Indians were surprized 
at the sight of the Spaniards, the latter were equally 
so at the prodigious riches which they every where 
saw, and the largeness of the palaces, castles, «and 

temples ; 
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temples; of all: of which, though built of stone, no 
vestiges are now remaining. 
| ALONG: the delightful banks of this river, as far as 
the water is conveyed, maize, and all other fruits 
and vegetables that are natives of a hot climate, are 
produced i in the greatest plenty. And in the more. 
distant parts, which are destitute of {bis advantage, 
grows a kind of leguminous trec, called alearro- 
bale, producing a bean, which serves as food for all 
kinds of cattle. “It resembles almost that known 
in Spain by the name of valencia; its pod being 
about five or six inches Jong, and only four lines 
broad, of a whitish colour, intermixed: with veins of a 
faint yellow. It proves a very strengthening food to 
beasts of labour, and is used in fattening those for 
the slaughter, which hence acquire a taste “remarkably 
‘delicious, 

On the 14th, I arrived at the town of Piura, where 
{ was obliged to wait some time for Don George Juan, 
during which 1 entirely recovered from the Indi iS} O- 
sition 1 before laboured under from my fall. : 
Herz I experienced the efficacy of the Calagua- 
la‘ which 1 happily found not to fall short of the 
ereat tepatation® it has joa ene in several parts of 
Europe ¿ 

From the town of Tumbez, to the city of Piura, is 
62 | leagues, which we performed in 94 hours, exclusive 
of Aros we rested; so that the mules, which always 
travel one constant pace, go something above a league 
an hour. To the town of Amotape, the only inha- 
bited place in the whole road, is 48 leagues: the re- 
maining part 15 one continued desart. At leaving 
PHinbes, its river is crossed in balzas, after which for 
about two leagues the road lies through thickets of 
algarrobale, and other trees, at the end. of which the 
road runs along the iain to Mf ancora, 24 leagues 
from Tumbez. In order to travel this road, an op por- 
tunity at low water must be taken for crossing: a 

( | place 


pl 
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place called Malpasso, about six leagues from Tum=-- 
bez; for being a high steep rock, washed by the sea 
during the flood, and the top of it impassable from the 
many chasms and precipices, there is a necessity of 
passing between the sea and its basis, which is about 
half a league in length, And this must be done: 
‘before the flood returns, which soon covers this nar- 
row way, though it is very safe at low water, «During 
the remainder of this journey, it is equally necessary 
to consult the tide; for the whole country being sandy, 
the mules would, from their sinking so deep in it, be | 
tired the first league or two. Accordingly travellers 
generally keep along the shore, which being washed 
by the breaking of the waves, the sand is more com- 
pact and firm; and consequently much easier to the . 
beasts. During the winter, there runs through Man- 
cora a small rivulet of fresh water, to the great relief 
of the mules; but in summer the little remaining in 
its course is so brackish, that nothing but absolute — 
- necessity can render it tolerable: The banks of this. 
rivulet are so fertile by its water, that it produces 
such numbers of large algarrobales, as to form ashady 
forest.) jy .ii 4 | > yl 
From Mancora, the road for fourteen leagues runs 
between barren mountains, at some distance from the 
coast, with very troublesome ascents and declivities, | 
as far as the breach of Parinnas; where the same cau- 
tions are to be observed as at Mancora, and is the se-_ 
cond stage; from whence the road lies over a sandy 
plain, ten leagues in length, te the town of Amotape, 
and at some distance from the coast. ih 4 
This town, which stands in 4° 51' 43" south latin 
tude, is an appendix to the parish of Tumbez, be- 
longing to its lieutenancy, and in the jurisdiction of 
Piura. The houses are about 30 in number, and. 
composed of the same materials with those of Tum- 
bez; but the inhabitants are only Indians and Mesti- 
zos. A quarter of a league from it isa river of the 
| same 
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same name, and whose waters are of such prodigious 
use to the country, that it is every where cultivated, 
and divided into fields, producing plenty of the seve- 
ral grains, esculent vegetables, and fruits, natural to 
2 we climate; but “id Tumbez, is infested with 
moschetos. This river in summer may be forded ; 
Dut in winter, when the. torrents descend from the 
mountains, it must be crossed in a balza, the rapi- 
dity of its current being then considerably increased. 
There is a necessity for passing it in going to Piura, 
and after this for about four leagues the road. lies 
- through woods of lofty algarrobales. These woods 
terminate on a sandy plain, where even the most ex-. 
perienced drivers and Indians sometimes lose their 
way, the wind levelling those hills of sana which 
served as marks, and effacing all the tracks tormerly. 
made: so that in travelling this country, the only di- 
rection is the sun in the day-time, and the stars in the 
night; and the Indians being little acquainted with 
the situation of these objects, are often bewildered, and 
exposed to the greatest hardships | before they can again 
find their way, 

. From what has been said, the difficulties of travel- 
ling thisroad may be conceived. Besides, as far as 
Amotape, not only all kinds of provisions must be car-. 
ried, but even water, and the requisites for kindling 
_ a fige, unless your provision consists of cold meat. In. 
- this last stage isa mine of cope, a kind of mineral tar, 
great quantities of which are carried. to Callao, and 
other ports, being: used in ships instead of naphtha, but 
has the ill quality of burning the cordage; its cheap- 
ness however induces Menta to use it mixed with | 
naphtha. ; 

Tar city of Piura; Aedo is at present the capital of 
its jurisdiction, was the first Spanish settlement in 
Peru. It was founded in the year 1531 by Don. 
Francisco Pizarro, who also built the first church in 
it, This os la was originally called. San Miguel de 

Piura, 


~~ 
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Piura, and stood in the valley of Targasala, from 
whence, on account o: the badness of the air, it was 
removed to its present es which 3 is ona sandy 
plain. The latitude of it is 5° 11’ 1” south, and the 
variation of the needle we aieke ba to be 8° 15” east= 
erly. The houses are either of bricks dried in the 
sun, or a kind of reeds called quinchas, and few of 
them have any story. Here the Corregidor resides, 
whose jurisdiction extends on one side along Valles, 
and on the other among the mountains. Here is an 
office for the royal revenue, under an accomptant or 
treasurer, who relieve each other every six months, 
one residing at the port of Paita, and the other in this 
place: at the former for receiving the duties on im- 
ports for goods landed there, and also for preventing a 
contraband trade; and at the latter for receiving the 
revenues and merchandizes on goods consigned from 
the mountains to Loja, or going from Pin bes to 
Lima. 

Turis city contains near fifteen hundred inhabit- 
satis and among these some families of rank, be- 


sides other Spaniards, Mestizos, Indians, and. Mu- 


lattoes. The climate is hot and very dry, rains being 
seldomer known here than at Tumbez; notwithstand- 
ing which it is very healthy. Jt has a river of great 
advantage to the inhabitants as well as the adjacent 
country, the soil of which is sandy, and therefore easier 


penetrated by the water; and being level, the water’ 


is conveyed to different parts by canals. But in the: 


summer the river is absolutely destitute of water, the 


_ Iittle which descends from the mountains being ab- 
» sorbed before it reaches the city; so that the iihaleiel 


ants have no other method oí procuring water, but 
by digging wells in the bed of the river, the depin of 
which must be proportioned ait the length of time the 

drought has continued. 0 
Piura has an hospital bordes the care of the Beth- 
lemites ; and though cee aflicted with all kinds of 
distenipers 
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distempers are admitted, it is particularly famous for 
the cure of the French disease, which is not a little 
_ forwarded by the nature of the climate. Accordingly 
there is here a great resort of persons infected with. 
that infamous distemper; and are restored to their 
former health by a less sare of a specific than is 
used in other countries, and also with greater case and 

expedition, 
- As the whole territory of this duastidictiehe with- 
in Valles produces only» the. algarroba, - maize, 
cotton, grain, a few fruits and: esculent vegetables, 
mostof the inhabitants apply themselves to the breed- 
ing of goats, great numbers of which are continu- 
ally sold for slaughter, and from their fat they make 
soap, for which they. are sure of a good market at 
Lima, Quito, and Panama; their his are dressed. 
into leather called Cordovan, and for which there is 
also a great demand at the above cities: Another 
branch jar its commerce js the Cabuya, or Pita, a 
kind of plant from whence a very fine and. strong 
thread is made; and which abounds in the moun- 
tainous parts of its jurisdiction: Great advantages 
are also made from their mules ; as all the goods sent 
from Quito to Lima, and also those coming from 
Spain, and landed at the port of Paita, cannot be for- 
warded to the places they are ‘consigned to but by 
the mules of this province; and fromthe immense 
quantity of goods ‘coming feom all othe some 
idea may be for med of the number of beasts em- 
ployed: in this trade, which continues more or less 
throughout the year, but is i i ran when the 
rivers are shallow. | : 
Don GeorGE Juan being Aid at Pied. every 
thing was got ready with the utmost dispatch, and 
on the 21st we continued our journey.” The next 
day we reached the town of- Sechura,) ten leagues 
distant from Piura,. according: ae the time owe were 
| travel- 
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travelling it. The whole totintity between these two 
places is a level sandy desart.. | 
Troucn the badness and doin of the roads in Peru 
scarce admit of any other method of travelling than on 
mules, yet from Piura to Lima there is a conveniency 
of going in litters. These instead of poles are sus- 
pended on. two large canes, like those of Guayaquil, 
and are hung in such a manner as not to touch the 
water in fording iivers, nor strike against the rocks in 
the ascents or descents of difficult roads. | 
As the mules hired. at Piura .perform the whole 

journey to Lima, without being relieved, and in this - 
great distance, are many long desarts to be crossed,. 
the natural fatigue of the distance, increased by the 
sandiness of the roads, render some intervals of rest 
absolutely necessary, especially at Sechura, because on 
leaving that town we enter the great desart of the 
same name. We- tarried here kita days ; during 
qu we y iv 0 the latitude, and found 1:05 Bee 

33 ' A 
* “es original sitaation of this town was contigu- 
ous to the sea, at a small distance from a point. called 
Aguja; but being destroyed by an inundation, it was 
thought proper to build the present town of Sechu= 
ya mor a league distance from the coast, near a 
river of the same name, and which is subject to the 
same alterations as that of Piura; for at the time we 
crossed it no water was to be seen; whereas from the 
months of February or March till August or Septem- 
ber, its water is so deep and the. current so strong, as 
to be passed only in balzas; as we found in our se- 
cond and third journey to Lima. When the river is 
dry, the inhabitants make use of the above-mentioned 
expedient of digging wells in its beds, where they in- 
deed find water but very thick and brackish. Se- 
chura contains about 200 houses of cane, and a 
large and handsome | brick church ; the inhabitants. 
HG, are 
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are all Indians, and consist of near 400 families, 
who are all employed either as drivers of the mules 
or fishermen. The houses of all these towns are 
quite simple; the walls. consisting only of common 
canes and reeds, fixed a little way in the ground, 
with flat roofs of the same materials, rain being 
hardly evér known here; so that they have sufficient 
light and air, both the rays of the sun and wind easily 
find a passage. ‘The Indian inhabitants of this place 
use a different language from that common in the 
other towns both of Quito and Peru; and this is 
frequently the case in great part of Valles. Nor is 
it only their language which distinguishes them, but 
even their accent; for besides their enunciation, which 
isa kind of melancholy singing, they contract half 
of their last words, as if they wanted breath to pro- 
nounce them. | 

“Tue dress of the Indian women in these parts, 
consists only of an anaco, like that of the women of 
Quito, except its being of such a length as to trail 
upon the ground. I¢ is also much larger, but with- _ 
out sleeves, nor is it tied round them with a girdle. . 
In walking-they take it up a little, and hold it under 
their arms. Their head-dress consists of cotton cloth 
laced or embroidered with different colours; but 
the widows wear black. The condition of every one 
may be known by their manner of dressing their 
hair, maids and widows dividing it into two platted 
locks, one hanging on each shoulder, whilst 1Par- 
ried women braid ail their hair in one. ‘They are 
very industrious, and usually employed in weaving 
napkins of cotton and the like. Themen dress in 
the Spanish manner; and consequently wear shoes; 
but the women none. They are naturally haughty, 
of very good understandings, and differ in some — 
customs from those of Quite. They are a proof 
of what has been observed (Book VI. Chap. VE. 
vol; 1.) with regard to the great improvement they 
| y receive 
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receive faith a knowledge of the Spanish language : 
and accordingly it is spoken here as fluently as 
their own. They have genius, and generally succeed 
in whatever they apply themselves to. They are 
neither so superstitious, nor so excessively given to 
vice as the others; so that except in their colour 
and other natural appearances, they may - be said to 
differ greatly from them; and even in their propen- 
sity to intemperance, and other popular customs of 
the Indians, a certain moderation and love of order 
ys conspicuous among these. But to avoid tedious 
repetitions, I shall canélide with observing, that all 
the Indians of Valles from Tumbez to Lima are 
industrious, intelligent, and civilized beyond what i is 
generally imagined. 

Tux town of Sechura is the last in the jurisdiction 
of Piura, and its inhabitants not only refuse to fur- 
nish passengers with mules, but also will not: suffer 
any person of whatever rank, to continue his jour- 
ney, without: producing the Corregidor’s passport. 
‘fhe intention of this strictness is to suppress all 
abuses in trade; for there being besides this road 
which leads to the desart, only one other: called the 
Rodeo; one of them must be taken; if that of the 
desart; mules, must’ be hired at ‘Sechura for carrying 
water for the’ use of the loaded mules when they 
have performed half their journey. This water 18 
putsinto large callebashes, or skins, and for every. 
tou@loaded rules oné mule loaded with water is al- 
lowe ody and aiso one for the two mules carrying the 
litter. When" they travel on horseback, the riders. 
carry their water in large bags or wallets made for 
that purpose; and every one of the passengers, whe- 
ther in. the litter or on horseback, provides himself 
with what quantity he thinks sufficient, as during’ 
the whole journey nothing 15 seen but sand. and hills 
of it gern nid the wind, o here and there po 
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of salt; but. neither sprig, herb, lowers ‘or any other 
verdure. | 
. On the 24h we left Sechura, oi crossed the de- 
sart, making only some short stops for the ease of our 
beasts, so that ‘we arrived the next day at five in the 
evening at the town of Morrope, 28 or 30 leagues dis- 
tance from Sechura, tho’ falsely computed more by the 
natives, The extent and uniform aspect of this plain, 
together with the continual motion of the sand which 
soon effaces al! tracks, often bewilders the most 
experienced guides, who however shew their skill in 
soon recovering the right way; for which they make 
use of two expedients: Ist, to observe to keep the wind 
directly intheir face; and the reverse upon theirreturn; 

for the south winds being constant here, this rule can- 
not deceive them: 2d, to take up a handful of sand at 
different distances, and smell to it; for as the excre+ 
ments of the mules apre nate the sand more or less, 
ey determine which is the true read by the scent of 

Those who are not well acquainted with these 
A, expose themselves to great danger, by stopping 
to rest or sleep; for when they again set forward, they 
find themselves unable to determine the right road; 
and when they once have lost the true direction, it is 
a remarkable instance of Providence if they do not 
perish with fatigue or distress, of which there are many 
melancholy instances. | 

Tue town of Morrope consists of between 70 and 
$0: houses, built like those in the preceding towns ; 
and contains about 160 families, all Indians. News 
it runs a river called Pozuelos, subject to the same 
changes as those above-mentioned: though the lands 
bordering on its banks are cultivated, aud adorned 
with trees. The instinct of the beasts used to this 
road is really surprizing; for even at the distance of 
four leagues, they smell its water, and become so 
impatient that it would be difficult:to stop them; ac: 
sn es -  cordingly 
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cordingly they pursue themselves the shortest road," 
and perform the remainder of the journey with re- 
markabie chearfulness and dispatch. 

On the 26th we left Morrope, and arrived at 
Lambayeque, four leagues from it: and being ob- 
liged to continue there all the 27th, we observed its 
latitude, and found it 6” 41” 87" 8. This place 
consists of about 1500 houses, built some of . bricks, 
others of bajareques, the middle of the walls being of 
cane, and plaistered over, both on the inside and out= 
side, with clay: the meanest consist entirely of cane, 
and are the habitations ofthe Indians. The number 
of inhabitants amount. to about 3000, and among 


them, some considerable and opulent families; butthe 


generality are poor Spaniards, Mulattoes, Mestizos, : 
and Indians. The parish-church is built of «stone, 
large and beautiful, andthe ornaments splendid. It 
has four chapels called ramos, with an equal number 
of priests, who take cafe of the spiritual concerns of 
the Indians, and also attend, by turns, on the ethers in- 
habitants. 

Tue reason why this town is so DO is, that. 
the families which formerly inhabited the city of 
Sana, on its being sacked in 1685, by Edward Davis, 
an English adventurer, removed hither; being under 
ca farther necessity of changing their dwelling from a 
. sudden inundation of the Ed wie the same name, by 
which every thing that had escaped the ravages of the 
English was deste oyed. Itis the residence of a Cor- 
regidor, having under his jurisdiction, besides many - 
other towns, ‘that. of Morrope. .One of the two 
officers of the revenue appointed for Truxillo, resides . 
here. A river called Lambayeque, . washes this 
place ; which, when the waters are high, as they 
‘were when we arrived here, is crossed over a wooden 
bridge; but at other times may be forded, ad often 
is quite dry. 

THe neighbourhood of ¡nc as far! as the 

mu 
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industry of its inhabitants have improved it, by canals 
cut from the river, abounds in several kinds of vegie= 
tables and fruits; some of the same kind with those 
known in Europe, and others of the Creole kind, 

being European fruits planted there, but’ which 
have undergone considerable alterations from the 
climate. About ten leagues from it are espaliers of 
vines, from the grapes “of which they make wine, 
but neither so good, nor in such plenty as in other 
parts of Peru. Many of the poor people here em- 
ploy themselves in works of cotton, as embroidered. 
handkerchiefs, quilts, mantelets, and the like. 

On the 28th we left Lambayeque, and having 
passed through the town of Monsefu, about four or five 
> leagues distant from it, we halted near the sea coast, 
ata place called Las Lagunas, or the Kens; these con- 
tain fresh water left in them by the overflowings 
of the river Sana. On the 29th we forded the river 
Xequetepeque, leaving the town of that name at the 
distance of about a quarter of a league, and in the 
evening arrived at the town of St. Pedro, twenty 
leagues from Lambayeque, and the last place in iis 
Jurisdiction. By observation we found its latitude to 
be 7° 25’ 49'S. 

Sr. Pepro‘consists of about 130 baxaraque houses, — 
and is inbabited by 120 Indian families, 30 of Whites 
and Mestizos, and 12 of Muiattoes. Here is a con- 
vent of Augustines, though it seldom consists of above 
three persons, the prior, the priest ofthe town, and 
his curate, Its river is called Pacasmay o, and all 
_ its territories produce grain and fruits in abundance. 
A great part of the road from Lambayeque to St. 
Pedro, lies along the shore, not indeed at an equal, 
but never at a great distance from it. 

- On the 30th of November we passed ‘eum the 
town of Payjan, which is the first in the jurisdiction 
of Truxillo, and on the first of December we reach- 
ed that of Chocope, 13 or 14 leagues distant from 
¿ Vou Il. C St. 
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St: Pedro; We found its latitude to be 7° 46'40"S. 
The adjacent country being watered ii the river 
called Chicama, distributed to it by canals, pro- 
duces the greatest plenty of sugar canes, grapes, 
- fruits of difierent kinds, both European and Creole: 
and particularly maize, which 15 the general grain © 
used in all Valles.. From the banks of the river 
‘ Lambayeque to this place, sugar canes flourish near 
all the other rivers, but none of them equal, either 
in goodness or quantity, those near the river Chi- 
cama. 

CHocore consists of betwixt SO. pe 60. et 
areque houses, covered: with earth. The inhabi- 
tants, who are between 60 and 70 families, are 
chiefly Spaniards, with some of the other casts; but 
not “above 20 or 25 of Indians. Its church is 
built of bricks, and both large and decent. ‘They 
report here, as something very remarkable, that in 
the year 1726, there was a continual rain of 40 
nights, beginning constantly at four or five in the 
evening, and ceasing atthe same hour next morning, | 
the sky being clear all the rest of the day. This. un- 
expected event intirely ruined the houses, and 
even the brick church, so that only some fragments 
of its walls remained. What greatly astonished the 
inhabitants was, that during the whole time the 
-southerly winds not only continued the same, but: 
blew with so. much force, that they raised the sand, 
though thor oughly wet. Two years after a like pheno- 
- menon wasseen for about eleven or twelve.days, but 
was not attended with the same destructive. violence 
as the former... Since which time nothing of this kind 
has happened, nor had any thing like it been: remem- 
bered for many years before. dt ed da 
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CHAP. IT. | 


Our arrival at Truxillo; a Description of that City, 


and the Goutinunnce of our Journey to Lima. 


ITHOUT staying any longer at Chocope than 

is usual for resting the beasts, we continued 

our journey, and arrived ‘at the city of Truxillo, 11 
leagues distant, and, according to our observations, 
in 8° 6 3" S. latitude. This city: was built in the 


year 1535, by Don Francisco Pizarro, in the valley 
of Chimo.  Itssituation is pleasant, notwithstanding 
the sandy soil, the universal defect of all the towns in. 
Valles. It is surrounded by a brick wall, and its 
circuit entitles it to be classed among cities of the third 
order. © It stands about halfa league from the sea, and 


two leagues to the northward 'o£ritis the port of 
e dla: the channel of its maritime commerce. — 
The houses make a creditable appearance. The ge- 


nerality are of bricks, decorated with stately balco- 


nies, and superb porticos; but-the other of baxare- 


ques. Both are however low, on account of the fre- 
quent earthquakes ; few have so much as one story. 


The corregidor of the whole department resides in 


this city; and also a bishop (whose diocese begins at 
Tumbez) with a chapter consisting of three dienita- 


Ties, namely, the dean, arch-deacon, and HEEE; 


_ four canons, and two prebendaries. * Here is an office 


of revenue, conducted by an accomptant and treasur- 


«er ; one of whom, as I have already observed, resides 


at Lambayeque. Convents ofseveral orders are esta- 
blished here; a college, of Jesuits, an hospital of Our 


Lady of: Bethlehem, and two nunneries, one of the 


order of St. Clare, and the other of St. Teresa. 
Tux inhabitants sGensist of Spaniards, Indians, and 
C2 all 


y 
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all the other casts. Among the former are several 
very rich and distinguished families. Albin general 
are very civil and os and regular in their con= 
duct. The women in their dress and customs follow 
nearly those of Lima; an account of which will be 
even in the sequel. Great namber of chaises are seén 
here, there not being a family of any credit without 
one; asthe sandy soil is very troublesome in walking. 
de Iw this Chraate; there is a sensible difference be-~ 
tween winter and summer, tle former being attend- — 
ed with cold, atid the latter with excessive leat. 
‘The country of this whole valley isextiemely fruitful, 
abounding” with sugar canes, maize, fruits, and 
garden sat; and with vineyards and olive yards. 
The parts of the country 1 earest the mountains pro= 
duce wheat, barley, and other grain; so that the 1n- 
habitants enjoy not only a plenty of fall kinds of pro- 
visions, but also make considerable exports to Pana- 
ria, especially of wheat and sugars: ‘This remarka- 
ble fertility has been improved. to the great embel- 
lishment of the countr y ; so that the city is surround- 
ed by several groves, and delightful walks of trees. 
The gardens also. aré well cultivated, and make a 
“very beautiful appearance ; which with a continual 
‘serene sky, prove not less agreeable to travellers than 
to the inhabitants. 

Azour a league from the city is a river, swe 
waters are conducted by various canals, through this 
delightful country. We forded itonthe 4th w "hen We 
feft Truxillo ; ; and on the 5th, after passing through 
Moche, we came to Biru, ten leagues from Truxillo. 
The pass of the corregidor of ‘Truxilio must be pro- 
ducéd to the alcade of Moche, for without this, ‘as 
before at Sechura, no person would be admitted to 
continue his journey. 
Brau,’ which lies in 8° 24 59” S. latitude, se. 
sists of 50 baxareque houses, inhabited by 70 families 
of Spaniards, Indians, Mulattoes, and  Mestizos. 

| About 
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About half a ibas to the northward of i, is a rivu 
let, from which are cut several trenchas, for wa (aa 
ing the grounds. - Accordingly the lands are equally 
fertile Beil, those of Truxille, and the same may be 
said of the other settlements farther up the river. 
- ‘Lhis place we left the samensay, travelling some- 
times along the pl gee ‘sometimes at 2 leag ue distance 
from it. 
'. Cw the 6th we hall ed im a desart place called cirio 
bo de Chao, and afters vards came to the banks of the 
river Santa; which haying pas ssed by means of the. 
Chimbadores, we ente xed the tewn of the same 
“name, which lies at about a quarter of a league from 
it, and 15 from Biru. The road being chiefly over 
vast sand y plains inter cepted between two bills. 

Tue river Santa, at the place where it is) usually 
forded, is near a quarter of a leacue in ee dth, form- 
Ang five principal streams, which run during the 
whole year with great rapidity. It is always forded, 
and for this plbpose persons make it their business to 
attend with very hich horses, trained up to stem the 
current, e is always very strong. They are 
called Chimbadores; and must-have an exact Know- 
ledge of the fords, in order to guide the loaded mules 
in their, passage, as otherwise the fording’ this riyer 

would be scarce practicable, the floods often shifung 
the beds of the river : so that even the Chimbadores 
themselves are not always safe; for the ferds being 
suddenly changed in one of the streams, they are 
carried out of cid depth by the current, and. Irpe- 
trievably lost... During the winter season, in the 
mountains, it often swale to such ¿height, as mot to 
be forded for several days, and the passengers are ob- 
liged to wait the fall of the waters, especiall y if they 
have with them any e goods; for those whe travel with- 
out baggage may, by. going six or eight leagues above . 
the town, pass over it on balzas made of calabasbes : 

| thoug gh even here not ™ AS danger, for ifthe balza 
. happens 
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happens to meet any strong current, it ÍS ey away 
by its rapidity, and carried into the sea. When we 
forded it, the waters were very low, loving 
which, we found from three several experiments made 
on its banks, that the velocity of the current was 
35 toises in 29% seconds: so that the current runs 
4271 toises, or a ‘league and a half, in an hour. This 
velocity does not indeed equal what M. de la Conda- 
mine mentions in the narrative of his voyage dont 
the river Maragnon, or that of the Amazones, at the . 
Pango, or streight of Manceriche. ‘But, doubtless 
when the river of Santa i is at its usual height, it ex- 
ceeds even the celer ity of the Pango; at the time of 
making our observations, it was at its lowest. + 
| Tar latitude of the town of Santa Miria de la 
Mota, Parrilla, for so it is called, we. determined by an 
observation of some stars, not having an opportunity 
ek “of doing it by the sun, and found it 8° 57’ 36’ $, 
“aes Ft was first built on the sea coast, from which it is 
now something above half a league distant. It was 
large, populous, the residence of a Corregidor, and 
had several convents. But in 1685, being pillaged 
and destroyed by “the above-mentioned English adven- 
turer, its inhabitants abandoned it, and such as were 
not able to remove to a place of greater security, 
settled in the place where it now stands. The whole 
number of houses in it at present does not exceed 
ihirty; and of these the best are only of baxareque, 
“and the others of straw. - These houses are inhabited 
with about 5U poor families consisting of Indians, 
Mulattoes, and Mestizos. 1 
Durine our observations, we were enterito witha 
sight of a large ignited exhalation, or globe of fire in 
the air, like that mentioned in the first volume ofthis | 
work, though 1 notso large, and less effulgent.’ Hs di- 
rection was continued fora considerable time towards 


the west, till having reached the sea coast, it disap- “4 


~ 


peared with an explosion like that ofcannon. ‘Those 
| | wie 
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who had not dia it were load and imagining it 
to be acannon fired by some ship arrived in the port, 
ran to arms, and hastened on horseback to the shore, 
in order to oppose the landing ef the enemy. But 
finding all quiet, they rada the town, only 
leaving some sentinels to send advice, if any tine 
extraordinary. should happen. ‘These igneous pha- 
* nomena are so far from being wancemmon all over 
*« Valles, that they are seen at all times of the night, 
and some of them. remarkably large, luminous, and 
continuing a censiderable time. 

Tuts town and its. neighbourhood are teroititadó in- 
fested with moschitos.. There are indeed some parts 
of the year when their numbers decrease, and some- 
times, though very seldom, none are to be seen; but 
they gener ally. continue during the whole year. The | 
country from Piura upwards is free from this trou~ 
blesome insect, except some particular towns, situat- — 
ed near rivers; but they swarm no where in such int 
tolerable numbers as at Santa. - 

‘Leaving this town on the 8th, we > proceeded to 
‘Guaca-Tambe, a plantation so called, eight leagues 
distant from Santa, and contiguous to it is the loli 
bo, an inn built by the nos for the use of travellers. 
It has a shed for the convenience of PMC and 
a rivulet running near it. 

On the 9th we came to another plantation ola 
by the name of Manchan, within a league of which 
we passed through a village called Casma la Baxa, 

ne having a rie with oak more than ten or twelve 
houses. Half way betwixt this and Manchan is ano- 
‘ther rivulet. The latter plantation is about eight 
_ leagues distant from the former: From Manchan on 
the tenth we travelled over those stony hills called the 
Culebras, extremely troublesome, particularly to the 
litters, and on the following day being the Lith, we 
entered Guarmey, 16 leagues from Manchan; and 
after travelling about three leagues further we reac e 

e the 
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the Pascana, or resting place; érected instead ot a 
tambo or inn, and called the Tambo de Culebras, 
‘The town of Guarmey i is but small and inconsider= 
able, consisting only of 40 houses, and these no better 
than the preceding. - Thev are ihhabited by about 70 
families, few of which are Spaniards. Its latitude is 
410° 3, 53n 8. - The corregidor has obtained leave to 
reside here continually, probably: to be free from the 
intolerable plague of the moschitos at Spat, where 
formerly was his residence. | 

On the 13th we proceeded from hende to a place | 
called Callejones, travelling over 13 leagues of very 
bad road, being either sandy plains, or craggy emi- 
nences. Among the latter is one, nora little danger- 
ous, called Saito del Frayle, or the Frias leap. 1 
is an entire rock, very high, and, towards the sea, 
almost perpendicular. There is hhowever’no other 
way, though the precipice cannot be viewed without. 
horror; aud even the mules themselves seem afraid of 
it by the great caution with which they take their. 
steps. On the following day we reached: Guamanmayo, 
a hamlet atsome distance froin the river Barranca, and 
belonging to the town of Pativirca, about eight lea- 
gues from the Callejones. This town is the o last in 
the jurisdiction of Santa or Guarmey. ie 

Patavinca consists only of 50 or 60 houses, and 
a proportional. number of Pa ekg among whom 
are some Spanish families, but very few. indians, 
Near the sea coast, al is about three quarters of 
a league from Guamanmayo, are still remaining some 
huge walls of unburat bricks; being the rains of an 
ano sient indian structure; and its mag nitude cou firms | 
the tradition of the natives, that it was one of the , 
palaces of the ancient caseques, or princes; aud 
doubtless its situation is excellently adapted to that 
purpose, having on one sidea most fertile and delight- 
fal country, and on the other, the. refreshing prospect: 
of the sea. ah 
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On the 15th we proceeded to the banks ee the 


river Barranca, about a quarter of a league distant. 


We easily forded it, under the direction of Chimba- 
dores, It was now very low, and divided into three 
branches, but being full of stones is always danger- 
ous. About a league further is the town of Bar- 


ranca, where the jurisdiction of Guaura begins. The 


town is populous, and many of its inhabitants Spa- 
niards, though the houses do not exceed 60 or 70. 
The same day we reached Guaura, which from Gua- 


«manmayo makes a distance of nine leagues. 


Tuts town consists only of one single street, about 
a quarter of a league in iength, ey contains about 
150 or 200 houses; some E which are of bricks, 
others of baxareques: besides a few Indian huts. 

‘Tuts town has a parish church, and a convent of 
Pranciscans.. Near it you pass by a plantation, ex- 
tending above a league on each side of the road, 
which” is every where’ extreme ely: scala cimbiri the 


country eastward, as far as the eye can reach, eee 


covered with sugar-canes, and westward divided int 
fields of corn, maize, and other species of grain. 


- Nor are these ele egant improvements confined to 


the neighhourhood of the town, but the whole val- 


ley, which is very lar ge makes the same beautiful 


appearance. | 
Ar the : sisal end of awe debo of seldaivi sida 


2 large tower, with a gate , and over at, a kind of 


redoubt. This tower is debe before a stone 


bridge, under which runs Guaura river: and so 


2 


near to the town that it washes the foundations of the 
houses, but without any damage, being a rock. From 


‘the river is a suburb Silvich! extends above half a 


league, but the houses are not contiguous to each 


: obi: ‘and the groves and gardens witli which they 


are ‘intermixed, ‘render the read very proa: By 
a solar observation, we found the latitude of Guaura 


to be 11* 3: 5675. ‘The sky is clear, and the tem- 


len oo perature 
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perature of the air healthy and regular. - For though _ 
zt is not without a sensible difference in the seasons, 
yet the cold of the winter, and the heats of summer, 
are both easily supportable. | 
In proceeding on our journey from Fails we 
met with a great many remains of the edifices of the | 
Yncas. Some were the walls of palaces ; others, as ' 
at were large dykes, by the sides of spacious high- 
ways; an others fortresses, or castles, properly: si- 
tuated for checking the inroads of enemies. One of 
the latter monuments stands about 2 or 3 leagues — 
north of Pativirea, not far from a river. It isthe 
ruins of a fort, and situated on the top of an emi- 
nence at a‘small distance from the sea; but the ves- 
tiges only of the walls are now remaining. > 
°F ‘nom Guaura we came to the town of Chaneay ; : 
and though the distance between this ts reckoned 
only peat ve leagues, we concluded,. by the time we 
were travelling, ae to be at least fourteen. From an 
observation we found its latitude 11% 33’ 47’ S. 
‘The town -consisis of about 300 houses, Be Indian 
huts; is yery populous, and among “other inha- 
bitants can beast of many Spanish families, and 
some of distinguished rank. Besides. its ‘parish: 
church, here is a convent of the order of St. Francis, 
and an hospital chiefly supported by the benevolence 
of the mhabitants. It is the capital of the jurisdic- 
tion of iis name, and belongs to that of Guaura. 
‘The Corregidor, whose usual residence is at Chan- 
‘cay, appoints a deputy for Guaura. The adjacent 
country is naturally very fertile, and every where 
well watered by canals cut from the river Passamayo, 
which runs about a league and a half to the south- 
ward of the town. ‘These .parts are every where 
sowed with maize, for the purpose of fattening hogs, 
in which article iscarried ona very considerable trade; 
the city of Lima being furnished from hence. 
We left Chancay the 17th; and after travelling 
rid i: a league. 
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a league beyond the river Passamayo, which we 
forded, arrived at the tambo of the same name, si- — 
tuated at the foot of a mountain of sand, exceed- 
ing troublesome, both on account of its length, 
steepness, and difficulty im walking ; so that it is ge- 
nerally passed 11: mes drid the soil not being PODA so 
fatiguing. 

- From echt on tia 18th: we rrollo Tambo de 
Ynea, and after travelling 12 leagues from the town 
of Chancay, we had at length ihe A of entering 
the city of Lima. 

From the distances dar cli set down during the 
whole course of the journey, it appears that from. 
Tumbez to Piura is 62 leagues, from Piura to 
Truxillo 89, and from Truxillo to Lima 113; m 
all 264 leagues. The greatest part of this long jour- 
ney is generally performed by night; for the whole 
country being one continued sand, the reflection of 
the sun’s rays 15 so violent, that the mules would be 
overcome by the heat; besides the want of water, 
herbage, and the like. Accordingly the road all 
‘along, is tather distinguished by the bones of the 
mules which have uli: under their burdens, than 
by any track or path. For notwithstanding they are 
continually passing and re-passiug throughout the 
whole year, the winds quickly efface all the prints of 
their feet. This country is also so bare, that when 
‘a small herb or spring happens to be discovered, it 
js a sure sign of being in the neighbourhood of houses. 
For these “stand near rivers, the moisture of which 
fertilizes these arid wastes, sothatthey produce that 
verdure not to be seen in the uninhabited parts: as 
they are such merely from their being destitute of 
water; without which no creature can subsist, nor 

any lands be improved. ze 
‘fy the towns we. met with Sener of all necessar y 
PENES ; as flesh, fowl, bread, fruits, and wine; 
gil. extremely g good, and at a reasonable price ; but 
| the 
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the traveller is oblived to dress his meat himself, if 
he has not servants of his.own to do it for hun; for 
in the greatest parts of the towns he will not meet 
with aay one, Anclinable to do him that piece of ser- 
vice, except in the larger cities where the masters of 
inns furnish the table. de the little towns, the inns, or 
rather lodging houses, afford nothing but shelter ; 
so that travellers are not only put to the i inconveni- 
ence of carrying water, wood and provisions, from 
one town to another, but also all kinds of kitchen 
utensils. Besides tame fowl, pigeons, peacocks and 
geese, which are te be purchased in the meanest 
towns, all cultivated parts of this countr y abound in 
turtle doves, which live intirely on maize and the. 
seeds of trees, and multiply exceedingly ; so that 
shooting them is the usual diversion of travellers 
while they continue in any town; but except these, 
and some species of small birds, no others are to 
be had during: the whole journey. On the other 
hand, no ravenous beasts, or venomous parities are 
found here. | | 

Tux: distribution .of waters A means ‘of pra y 
which extend the benefit of the rivers to distant parts 
of the country, owes its origin to the royal care and 
attention of the Yncas; who among other. marks of 
‘their zeal for promoting the happiness of their sub- 
jects, taught them by this method, to procure from ' 
the earth, whatever was necessary either for their sub- 
sistance, or pleasure. Among these rivers, many 
are entirely dry or very low, when the waters cease 
to flow from the mountains ; but others, as those of 
Santa Baranca, Guaura, Passamayo, and others, con- 
tinue to run witha full stream pue: the greatest 
drought. Y 

Tux usual time. when the water gin to inerease 
in these rivers is the beginning of January or Fe- 
bruary, and continues till J une, pa is the winter 
among the mountains; and, on the contrary, * the 
summer 


= 
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Summer in Valles; in the former it rains, while in 
the latter the sun ‘darts a violent heat, and the south 
winds are scarce felt. From June the: waters begin to 
decrease, and in November or December the rivers 
are at their lowest ebb, or quite dry; and this is the 
winter season in Valles, and the summer in the moun- . 
tains. Soremarkablea: difference i is there ia the tem= 

perature. of the air, though at so. small a distance. 


CHAP. HL. 


+ Account of the Cin Y OF F Lima, ‘the Capital of Peru. 


ORTUITOUS events ay sometimes, by their 
happy consequences, be classed among premedi- 
tated designs. Such was the unforeseen cause which - 
called us “to Pert ; ; for otherwise the history of our 
voyage would have been deprived of a great cen 


remarkable and instructive particulars ; as our obser- 
vations would have been limited to the province of 


Quito. But by this invitation of the vice-roy of 
Peru, we are now enabled to lead the reader into 
that large and luxuriant field, the fertile province of 


Lima, and the splendid cityof that name, so jusily 


made the capital of Peru, and the queen ef ail the 


“cities in South America. It will also appear that our 


work would have suffered a great imperfection, and 
the reader consequently 7 tisappoiuted. in fading 10 
account of those maguificent ‘particulars, which his 
curiosity had doubtless promised: itself, from a de- 


‘scription of this famous city, and an accurate know- 


ledge of the capital. province... Nor would it have 
been any small mortification: to ourselves, to have 
lost the opportunity of contemplating those noble 
objects, which so greatly increase the value of our 
work, though already: enriched with such astronomical. 
observations 
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‘observations and nautical 1 remarks, as we hope will 
prove agreeable to the intelligent reader. At the 
” same time it opens a method of extending our re: 

_ searches into the other more distant countries, for the . 

- farther utility and ornament of this voyage ; which; 
as it was founded on the most noble principles, should 
be conducted and closed with an uniform dignity.” 

My design however i is not to represent Lima in its 
present situation, as I should then, instead of noble 
and magnificent objects, ' introduce the most melan-— 
choly aud shocking scenes; ruinated palaces, chur ches, 
towers, and other stately works of art, together with — 

. the inferior buildings of which this opulent city con- 

_ sisted, now thrown into ruin and confusion, by the ° 
tremendous earthquake of October the 28th, 1746; the 1 
affecting account of which reached Europe with the '* 
swifiness which usually attends unfortunate advices, 

- and concerning which; we shall be more POSO t 

_in another place. I shall not therefore describe Lima, , if 
as wasted by this terrible convulsion of nature; but” 
as the emporium: of this part, of America, and en- 
«deayour to give the reader an idea of its former glory, — 
‘magnificence, opulence, and other particulars which 

E lider ed it so famous in the world, before it suffered 
“under this fatal catastr ophe ; the recollection of which - 
cannot fail of being painful to every lover of his 
country, and ever y per son of humanity... iy 
Tue city of Lima, oras it is also called:the city of” 
the kings, was, according to Garcilaso, i in his ai 
of the Yueas, founded by Don Francisco Pizarro, | 

on the feast-of the Epiphany, 1535; though others _ 

. affirm that the first stone was not laid {ill the 18th of y 

January that year ; and the latter opinion is confirmed | 

by the act, or record of its foundation, still preserved 
in the archives of that city. It is situated in the 
| spacious and delightful valley of Rimac, an Indian 

| word, and the true name of the city itself, from a 

corrupt pronbactatity of which word the Spaniards: 
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have derived Lima... Rimac is the name by which. 
both the valley and the river are still called. ‘This 
appellation is derived from an idol to which the na- 
tive Indians used to offer sacrifice, as did also the 
Yneas, after they had extended their empire hither ; 
and as it was supposed to return answer to the prayers 
addressed to it,. they called it by way of distinction 
. Rimac, or, he who speaks. Lima, according te seve- 
ral observations we made for that purpose, stands in 
the latitude of 12° 2 31” S. and its longitude from the 
mieridian of Teneriffe is 299° 27’ 73’. The variation 
of the needle is 9° Y 30” easterly. 

Irs situation is one of the most advantageous that 
* canbe imagined; for being in the centre of that spa- 
cious valley, it ainda the whole without any 
+ difficulty. Northward, though ata considerable dis- 
tance, is the cordillera, or chain ofthe Andes; from 
whence some hills project into the valley, the nearest 
of which to the city are those of St. Christopher, and 
: Amancaes. ‘The-perpendicular height of the former, 
according to a geometrical mensuration performed by 
- Don George Juan, and M. de la Condamine in 173%, 
1s 134 toises; but father Fevillée makes it 136 teises 
a) one foot, which difference doubtless proceeds from 
- not having measured with equal exactness, the base on 
Hil both founded their calculations... The height 
of the Amancaes, is little less than the former, and 
| _ ‘situated. about a quarter of a league from the city. 
_ THE river, which is of the same name, washes 
the walls of Lima, and when not increased by the 
. «torrents from the mountains is easily forded ; but at 
other times, besides the increase of its breadth, its 
depth and rapidity render fording impossible ; and 
accordingly a very elegant and spacious stone bridge 
is. built over it, having at one end a gate, the 
- beautiful architecture over which is equal to the other 
parts of this useful structure, This gate forms the 
entrance into the city, and leads to the grand square, 
| which 
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which is very large and finely ornamented. In the 
centre is a fountain, equally remarkable for its gran-. 
deur and capacity. In the centre is a bronze statue 
of F ame, and on the angles are four small basons. 
The water is ejected thr ough the trumpet of the sta- 
tue, and also through the mouths of eight lions: 
which surrcund it, and greatly heighten the beauty 
of this work. The east side of the square is filled — 
by the cathedral and the archiepiscopal place, whose 
height surpasses the other buildings in the city. Its . 
principal foundations, and the bases of its columns and 
pilasters, together with the eapital front which faces 
the west, are of freestone ; the inside resembles that 
of Seville, but not so large. The outside is adorned 
with a very magnificent facade or frobtispice, rising 
into two lofty, towers, and in the centre is the - 
grand portal. Round the whole runs a grand gallery, 
with a balustrade of wood, resembling brass im co- 
lour, and at proper. distancés ‘are several pyramids, 
which greatly augment the magnificence ofthe struc- 
ture. In the north side of the square is the vice-roy’s — 
palace, in which are the several courts of Justice, 
together with the offices of revenue, and the state 
prison. This was for merly avery remarkable building, 
both with reeard to its largeness and architecture, 
but the greatest part of it being thrown down by the 
dreadful o sarthquake with which the city was visited, 
Oct. 20th, 1687, it now consists oniy of some of the 
lower apartments erected on a terras, and is used as © 
the residence of the vice-roy and his family. : 
Ow the west side which faces the cathedral, is. 
the council-house, and the city prisen; the south 
side is filled with private houses, having only one 
story; butthe fronts being of stone, their uniformity, 
porticoes, and elegance, are a great: embellishment to 
the square, each side of which ts SO toizes. 
Tae form of the city is triangular, the base, Or 
longest side, extending along the banks of the Moa 
ts 
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Its length is 1920 toises, or exactly two-thirds of a 
league. Ts greatest breadth from N. to. 8. that 18, 
‘from the bridge to the angle opposite to the base, is 
1080. toises, or ‘two-fifths of a league... It is sur- 
rounded with a brick wall, which answers its original — 


intention, but is without any manner, of reg eularity. 


This work was: begun and finished by the dukede la 


* Plata: in: the: year "KGS: It is flanked with 34 bas- 


tions, but without platforms or embrasures; the in- 
tention of it being» merely to inclose the city; and 
render it capable of sustaining any sudden attack of 
the Indians. It has, in its w enle circumference, seven 


gates and three posterns. 


Ow the-side of the river opposite to the city isa 
suburb, called St. Lazaro, which has, within these 


few years, greatly increased. All the streets of this 


suburb, like those of the city, are broad, parallel, 
or at right angles, some running from N. to $. and 
others from E. to W. forming squares of houses, each 
- 150 yards in front, the usual dimensions of all these 
quadras or squares in this country, «whereas those of 
Quito are only 100. The streets are paved, and along 
them run streams of water, conducted from the river 
a little above the city ; and being arched over contri- 
bute to its cleanliness, without the least inconveniency: 
Tuer houses, though for the most part low, are 
ocios] and make a good appearance. They 
are all of baxareque and quincha. They appear 


“indeed to be composed of more solid materials, both - 


with regard to the thickness of the principal walls, 
and. mid imitation of cornices on them; and that 
they may the better support themselves under’ the 
shocks of earthquakes, of which this city has had - 


LEY many dreadful instances, the principal parts’ are ' 
f 


wood, mortised imto the rafters of the roof, and 
those which serve for walls are lined both within and: 
without with wild canes, and chaglias or osiers; $0 
- that the timber-work is totally inclosed. These osiers 
VOL, Il. Pep are 
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are plaistered over with clay, and whitewashed, but 
the fronts painted in imitation of free-stone. They 
afterwards add cornices and porticos which are also 
painted as astone colour. Thus the whole front im- 
poses on the sight, and strangers suppose them to be’ 
built of those materials which they only imitate. The 
roofs are flat, and covered only so far as is necessary 
to keep out the wind and intercept the .rays of the 
sun. The pieces of timber, of which the roofs are 
formed, and which on the inside are decorated with 
elegant mouldings and other ornaments, are covered 
with clay to preserve them from the sun. This slen- 
cer covering is sufficient, as no violent rains are ever 
known here. Thus the houses are in less darger than, 
if built of more compact materials; for the whole , 
building yields to the motions of the earthquakes, and 
the foundations which are connected with the several - 
parts of the building follow the same motion ; and by 
that means are not so easily thrown down. hr: 
» ‘Tue wild canes, which serve for the inner parts 
of the walls, resemble in length and bigness these 
known in Europe, but without : any cavity. The: wood 
' of them is very solid, and little subject to. rot. The 
chaglla is also a kind of shrub growing wild in the 
forests and on the banks of rivers. It is strong and - 
flexible like the osier. ‘These are the materials of 
which the houses in all the towns of Valles mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, are built. 

Towarbs the east and west parts of the city, but 
within the walls, are a great many fruit and kitchen 
gardens; and most of the: principal houses have gar- 
dens for entertainment, being continually cig si 
with water by means of the canals, 

Tue whole city is divided into the five following. 
perishes. 1. Sagrario, which has three priests. 2. St. 
Ann, and 3. St. Sebastian, each having two priests. 
&. St. Marcelo, and 5, St. Lazaro, each ‘of whtchhas 
one priest only. A he parish of the latter extends rf 

seri 
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self five leagues, namely, to the valley of Carabaillo, . 
and to it belong the many large plantations in that 
space; chapels are therefore erected for celebrating 
mass on days of precept, thatthe people may perform 
their duty without the fatigue and trouble of travel- 
ling to Lima. Here are also two chapels of ease : that 
of St. Salvador in the parish of St. Ann; and that of 
the orphans, in the Sagrario. There is also in the. 
Cercado, one of the quarters of the town, a parish of 
Indians, under the care of the Jesuits. 

Tue convents here are very numerous; four Do-. | 
minicans, -viz. La Casa grande, Recolleccion de la: ' 
Magdalena, the college of St. Thomas appropriated, 
to literature, and Santa Rosa. Three of Franciscans, 
viz. Casa grande, Recoletos de nuestra Senora de los 
Angeles, or Guadalupe, and Los Descalzos de San 
Diego: the latter is in the suburb of San. Lazaro. 
Three of the order of Augustin, namely, Casa 
grande ; the. seminary of San Ildefonso,. a literary 
college ; and the noviciate at Nuestra Senora de Guia. . 
Three also belong to the order of Merey, namely, the 
Casa principal, the college of St. Pedro Nolasco, and — 
a Recolleccion, called Bethlehem. | 

- Tar Jesuits have six colleges or houses, otk 
are those of St. Paul, their principal, college; St. 
Martin, a college for secular students; St. An» 


-thony, a noviciate ; ; the house of possession, or de- 


samparados, under the invocation of Nuestra Se nora” 
de los Dolores; a college in the Circade, where ihe 
Indians are instructed in the precepts of religion ; 

and that of the Chacarilla, appointed for the « exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius ; and accordingly all seculars on 
their desire to perform them are admitted. They 
are also allowed the liberty of beginning when most 


- convenient for themselves, and are handsomely en- 


tertained by the college during the eight days of their 
continuance. But it must be use that of all 


sae these iia the Casas gr andes ' are now the most 


MS acadel : con- 
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considerable ; the others, besides being small, have 
but few members, and small revenues. 

Besipes the preceding nineteen convents and col- 
leges, here are also an oratory of St. Philip Neri; a 
monaster ry of the order of St. Benedict, with the title 
of Nuestra Senora de, Monserrat, the abbé of which 
is commonly the only member, and sent from Spain ; 
and though this foundation is-one of the most ancient 
in the whole city, its revenue is hardly sufficient to 
support any more: a convent called Nuestra Se- 
nora de la Buena Muerte, or the order of that name, 
generally known by the name of Agonizantes. ‘This: 

order founded an hospital in the city, in 1715, under 
the particular direction of the fathers Juan Muenos, 
and Juan Fernandez, who with a lay brother Ney the 
same order having in 1736 obtained a licence from 

_ the council of the Indians, went from Spain and 
founded'a convent of community in every form. In 
the suburb of St. Lazaro is also a convent of St. 
Francis de Paula, a modern foundation, under the. 
name of Nuestra Senora del Scorro. Hey 

Tuere are. also in Lima three other ‘checiiahle 
foundations, namely: St. Juan de Dios, served by the 
religious of that order, and appropriated to the re- 
lief of persons recovering from sickness ; and two of 
Bethlemites ; one of which, being the Casa grande, 

‘is without the city, and founded for the relief of sick 

Indians, who are taken care of in Santa Anna; and 
the other within the city, called that of the incura- 
bles, being appropriated to persons labouring under 
diseases of that nature. The latter, as we have al 
ready observed,* was founded so carly as the year 
1671. This opulent city has also nine other hos- 
pitals, each appropriated to some peculiar charity. 


1. San Andres, a ro yal foundation admitting fea 
gpaniards, 
* Chap. IV. iD! Mi: Vol. I 
| 2. SAN, 
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2. San Pedro, for poor-ecclesiastics. 

3. El Espiritu Santo, for mariners, and supported 
by the ships belonging to these seas, their crews s being 
properly assessed for that purpose. | 

4. St. Bartholome, for the negroes. 

5. Senora Santa Anna, for the Indians. 

6. San Pedro de Alcantara, for women. 

7. Another for that use, under the care of the Beth- 
Jemite fathers, erected before their Casa grande. 

8. La Caridad, also for women. 

9. San Lazaro, for the lepers, which with those 
already enumerated, make twelve. 

Here are also 14 nunneries, the number of persons 
in which would be sufficient to people a small town. 
The 5 first are regulars, and the other 9 recollects. 

1. La Encarnation. 2. La Conception. 3. San- 
ta Cathalina. 4. Santa Clara. 5. La Trinidad. 6. 
El Carmen. 7. Santa Teresa, 6 El Carmen baxo. $. 
Las Descalzas de San Joseph. -. 9. Las Capuchinas. 
:10. Las Nazarenas. 11. Las Mercidarias. 19. Santa 
Rosa. 13. Las Trinitarias Descalzas, 14. Las Mon- 
jas del Prado. 

Lastly, Here are four other conventual houses, 
where some few of the sisters are not recluses, though 
most of them observe that rule. These hovses are : 

1. Santa Rosa de Viterbo. 2. Nuestra Senora del 
Patrocinio. 3. Nuestra Senora de tas, for 
Indian ballad | 4, San Joseph. 

"The last is a retreat for women who desire to be di- 


yorced from their husbands. There is also a house con- 


stituted in the manner of convents, for poor women, 
and under the direction of an ecelesiastic appointed 
by the archbishop, who is also their chaplain. 
Tue most numerous of all these nunneries, are 
the Incarnation, Conception, Santa Clara, and Santa 
Cathalina. The others are indeed not so large; but 
the Recollects, in the rectitude and austerity « of: their 
lives, are an example to the whole or 
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Here is also an orphan-house, divided into two : 
colleges, one for the boys, and the other for the girls : 
besides several chapels, in different patts of the city’; 
but the following list will shew at once, the parishes, 
hospitals, churches and monasteries of Lima; which. 
was always no less conspicuous with regard to a zeal 
for religion than for splendour. Li 

List of the parishes, convents of each order, hos- 
pitals, nunneries, and conventual houses in Lima, 


Parishes $. ' 
' CONVENTS of Sun Domingo, 4. Of San Fran- 


cis, 3. Of San Augustin, 3.. Of la Merced, 3. 


COLLEGES Of A 6. 

Orarory of St. Philip Neri, it | 

Monastery of Benedictins, 1. Of San Francisco 
de Paula, 1: Of Agonizantes, 1. Of San Juan de 
Dios, 1. - Of Bethlemites, 2. SAN? 

NUNNERIES of Regulars, 5. Of Recollets, 9. | 

CoNVENTUAL touse. 4. iouses for poor. wo- | 
men, 1... Orphan house, 1. Hospitals, 12. 

Art the churches, both conventual and parochial, 
and also the chapels, are large, constructed partly of 
stone, and adorned with paintings and other decorá- - 
tions of great value; particularly the cathedral, , the 
churches of St. Dominic, St. Francis, St. Augustin, 
the fathers.of Mercy, and that of the Jesuits, are so. 

splendidly decorated, as to surpass description; an 
idea being only. to be formed by the sight. . The 
riches and pomp of this’ city, especially en soléntn. 
festivals, are asionishing. The altars, from their very 
bases to the borders of the paintings, are covered, 
with massive silver, wronght into various kinds of 
ornaments. The walls also of the churches are hung 
with velvet, or tapestry of equal value, adorned with 
gold and silver fringes: all which in this country is 
remarkably dear; and on these are spleudid pieces of. 
plate in various figures. If the eye be directed from 
the 
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the pillars, walls, and ceiling, to the Fee part of the 

church, it is equally dazzled with glittering objects, 
presenting themselves on all sides: among w hich are 
candlestic ks of massive silver, six or seven feet high, 
placed i in two rows along the nave of the church; em- 


bossed tables of the same metal, supporting smaller 


candlesticks ; and in the intervals betwixt them pede- 
stals on ¿e stand the statues of angels. In fine, the 


wholechurch is covered with plate, or ‘something equal - 


to it invalue; so that divine service, in these churches, 

is performed with a magnificence scarce to be ima- 
gined; and the o: naments, even on-common days, with 
regard to their quantity and richness, exceed those 
which many cities of Kurope pride themselves with 
displaying on the most. common occasions. 

Ir such immense riches are bestowed on the body 
of tlie church, how can imagination itself form an 
idéa of those more immediately used ia divine wor- 
ship, such as the sacred vessels, the chalices, osten- 
soriums, &c. in the richness of which there is-a sort 
of emulation between the several churches? In these 
the gold is covered with diamonds, pearls, and pre- 
cious stones, so as to dazzie the eye of the spectator. 
The gold and silver stuff for vestments and other de- 
corations, are always of the richest and most valuable 
among those brought over by the register ships, [In 
fine, whatever is employed in otnamenting the 


churches, is always the richest of the kind pole | 


to be procured. ., 


r 


"THe principal convents are very large, with con- | 


venient and airy apartments. Some paris of them, as 
the outward walls which inclose them, are of. un- 


burat bricks; but the building itself af quinchas or. 


baxareques, The roofs of many are arched with brick, 
others only with quinchas; but of such curious arcni- 
tecture as entirely to conceal the materials; so that 
tie frontispieces and principal gates have a majestic 
Appearance. The columns, friezes, statuesand cornices 


ate 
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are of wood, Rial carved, but so dbitys imitating 
the colour -and appearance of stone, as only to be 
discovered by the touch. “This ingenious din 
does not proceed from parsimony, but necessity 5: In. 
“order to avoid as much as possible the dreadful Hite 
tations of earthquakes, which will not admit of struc- 
-tures built with ponderous materials, 

‘Te churches are decorated with small cu polas. of 
a very pretty appearance : and though they are all of 
wood, the sight cannot distinguish them from stone, 
‘The. towers are of stone from the foundation the 
height of a toise and a half, or two toises, and from 
thence to the roof of the church of brick, but the 
remainder of wood painted of a free-stone colour, 
terminating in a statue, or image alluding to the 
name of the church. The. height of these may be 
nearly known from that of St. Dominic, which by a 
geometrical mensuration we found to be between 50 
and 60 yards; a height which though small in propor- 
tion to the largeness of the structure, is a necessary 
‘caution both ith regard to the shocks of egrth- 
“quakes, and the w eight of the bells, which in size and 
number exceed those of Spain, and on a general 
tinging produce a very agreeable harmony, 

Aur the convents are furnished with water from 
the city, though not from that of the rivulets, which 
as we before Observed, run through the streets in 
covered channels; ‘but brought from a. spring by 

means of pipes, While on thasother hand, both 
the monasteries and nunneries are each obliged to. 
maintain a fountain in the street, for the public use 
of poor peoples who have not the conveniene y of 
water in their houses. 

Tur viceroys, whose power extends over all Pero, 
usually reside at Lima: but the province and spore 
ence of Quito has bees lately detached from it ; 
we have observed in ourgeconnt of that iro viideh 
This government is frien; al, though at the op 
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of that term the sovereign may prolong it. This office 
isof such importance, that the viceroy enjoys all the 
privileges of royalty. He is absolute in all affairs 
whether political, military, civil, criminal, or relating 
to the revenue, having under him offices and tribunals 
for executing the several branches of government ; so 
that the grandeur of this employment is in every par- 
- ticular equal to the title. For the safety of his person 
and the dignity of his office, he has two bodies of 
guards; one of horse, eonsisting of 160 private men, 
‘a captain, and a lieutenant: their uniform is blue, 
"turned up with red, and laced with silver. This 
troop consists entirely of picked men, and all Spa- 
niards. ° The captain's post is esteemed very honour-. 
able. These do duty at the principal gate of the pa- 
lace; and when the viceroy goes abroad, he 1s. at- 
tended by a piquet guard consisting of eight of these 
troopers. ‘The 2d is that of the halberdiers, consisting 
of 30 men, all Spaniards , dressed in a blue uniform, 
and crimson velvet waistcoasts laced with gold. These 
do duty in the rooms leading to the chamber of au- 
dience, and private apartments. ‘They also attend . 
the viceroy when he appears in public, or visits the 
offices and tribunals. ‘The only officer of this body 
-1s a captain, whose post is also reckoned very emi- 
nent. Both captains are nominated by the viceroy. 
Besides these there is another guard within the palace, 
consisting of 100 private men, a captain, lieutenant, 
+ and sub-lieutenant; being a detachment from the gar- 
rison of Callao. These are occasionally employed in 
executing the governor's orders, and the decrees of 
_ the tribunals, after they have received the sanction of 
his assent. | A 
Tue viceroy, besides’ assisting at the courts of 
justice, and the councils relating both to the finances 
and war, gives every day public audience to all sorts 
of persons; for which purpose there are in the pa- 
Jace, three very grand and spacious rooms, In the 
| oil Deke first, 
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first, which is adorned with the portraits of all the 
viceroys, he receives the Indians and other. casts. 
In the second, he gives audience to the Spaniards ; 
and inthe third, where under a rich canopy are placed _ 
the pictures of the king and queen then reiguing, he . 
receives those ladies: who desire to speak lo him i im 
private without being known, 

‘Tue affairs relating. to the government. are expe- 
dited by a secretary of state, with an assistant, pro- 
perly qualified for such an arduous post. From this 
office are issued the orders for passports, which must 
be had from every corregidor in his jurisdiction. 
The secretary has also the power of filling all. Jue 
_dical employments as they. become vacant, for the 
term of two years; as also-those of the magistracy, 
who at the expiration of their term have not been 
replaced by others of his majesty’s nomination. In 
a word, this office may be said to be the channel by — 
which all affairs relating both to war and government 
are transacted. 

ALL causes relating to justice, are tried im the 
court called the audiencia, from the decrees of which 
there is no appeal to the supreme council of the In- 
dies, unless after notorious injustice or a second trial; 
as the viceroy himself presides in it. The audiencia, 
which is the chief court at Lima, is composed. of 3. 
auditors or Judges, and a fis cal for civil causes. This 
court is held in the viceroy’s palace, in the 3 saloons 
appropriatedto1t. [none the deliberations are held, 
and inthe other two, the causes are tried either pub- 
licly or privately, the senior judge always presiding, 
Criminal causes. are tried in a 4th apartment, the 
judges being" 4 alcaldes of the court, and a csiminal 
fiscal. There: isalso a fiscal protector of the Indians, 
and some supernumeraries. | | 

- Next to the tribunal of audience, is the cham 
of accounts, consisting of a commissioner; five chief 
accomptants, two receivers, and two ditectors, with 

y other 
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other inferior officers belonging to each class. Here 
all corregidors, intr usted to collect the revenue, pass 
their accounts. Here also the distributions and ma- 
nagements of the royal revenue are regulated. 
Last, the royal treasury, under a treasurer, 
accomptant, and agent, who have the superintend- 
ance of all his majesty” s revenue of what kind soevér; 
since whatever revenue arises from the other parts 
of this province is remitted to Lima as the capital of 
the kingdom. | 

Tar. corporation of Lima, consists of regidores or 
aldermen, and alfere zreal, or sheriff’; ; and tee alcaldes, 
or royal judges ; all being noblemen of the first aie 
tinction in the city. ‘These have the direction of the 
police, and the ordinary administration of justice. 
The alcaldes preside alternately every month; for bya 
particular privilege of this city, the jurisdiction of its 
corregidor extends only to the Indians, 

Here i is a court for the effects of deceased persons, 

. which takes cognizance of the goods of those dying 
intestate, and without lawful eit and likewise of 
those entr usted with the effects of other persons. It 
‘consists of a judge, who is generally one of the audi 
tors, a counsellor, and an accomptant, 

Vue next tribunal is that of commerce, or the 
consulado. Its principal officers are a president and 
two consuls. All who are entered in the list of mer- 
chants are members of it, and have a vote in the 

- choice of these oticers, who, with an assessor, decide 
all commercial disputes and processes, by the same 

_ rules as the consulados at Cadiz and Bilboa. 

+ Lima has also a corregidor, whose jurisdiction e ex- 

tends to all Indians-both within the city and five 
leagues roundit. ‘The principal places.in this juris- 

Hersh are Surco, Los Chorillos, Miraflores, la 

Magdalena, Lurigancho, Late, Pachacama, and Lu- 

rin; together vith the indian inhabitauts of the two 
suburbs of Callao, called new vand old Pitipiti. The 


infinite 
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infinite number of Indians who inhabited this valley 
before and at the time of the conquest, are now re- 
duced to the few inhabitants of the above-mentioned, 
places; and have only two casiques, namely, those of 
. Miraflores and Sureo, and these in such low circum- 
stances as to teach music.at Lima for subsistence. 

Tue cathedral chapter, besides the archbishop, 
consists of the dean, archdeacon, chanter, treasurer, 
and rector, four canons b suffrage, five by presenta- 
tion, six prebendaries, et six semi-prebendaries ; but: . 
the ecclesiastical tribunal consists only of the arch- 
bishop and his chancellor. His sufiragans are the 
bishopsof Panama, Quito, Truxillo, Guamanga, Are- 
quipa, Cuzco, St. Jago, and Conception ; “the two 
last are in the kingdom. of Chili. 

Tue tribunal of Inquisition consists of two inqui-* 
sitors and a fiscal, who like the subordinate officers 
are nominated by the inquisitor general ; and in case 
_ofa vacancy, filled up by the supiao council of the — 
inquisition, 

Tus tribunal of the Cruzada, is conducted by a 
sub-delegate commissary, an accomptant, and trea-_ 
saver ith other inferior officers, But the dean or : 
senior judge Of the audience, generally assists at its 
deliberations. 

Las@ry, here is Also a mint with its proper officers, 
where gold and silver are coined. 

In the university and colleges, the happy £ geniuses 
of the natives are improved. by divine and human 
learning, and as we shall shew in the sequel, soon 
give elegant specimens of their future acquisitions, 
The yarein this much more indebted to nature than 
either to art or to their own application; and if they 
do not equally distinguish themsélves in other studies, 
it is not for want of talents, but of proper per- 
sons to instruct them in the necessary elements, 
For by their ready comprehension of whatever is ~ 
taught them, we may conclude, that their abilities 

| are 
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are equal to other improvement. - The chief of these 
seminaries is the umiversity of St. Mark, and the 
colleges of St. Tor ibio, St. Martin, and St. Philip. 
In the former are chairs for all the sciences, and filled 
by suffrage; a method always favourable for persons 
of learning: and understanding. Some of these pro- 
fessors have, notwithstanding the vast distance, gamed 
the applause of the literati of Europe. - , 
Tue university makes a stately appearance without, 
and its inside is decorated with suitable ornaménts. it 
has a large square court, with a handsome yaulted 
piazza round it. Along the sides are the halls, where 
lectures are read; and in one of its angles is the theatre 
for the public acts, adorned ‘with the portraits of the 
several great men who had their education in this seat 
of learning, in frames finely ornamented with sculpture, 
and richly gilded; as are also,the two rows. of seats 
which extend entirely round the theatres . 
From wha at has been said it sufficiently. appears, 
that Lima is not only large, magnificent, and dis- 
tinguished, as tue capital of the kingdom, by the 
residence of the viceroy, and the superior courts and 
offices, but also that it has an'acknowledged superiority 
over the other cities in these parts from the public 
nurseries erected for the advancement of learning and 
the sciences. - \ 
THE So a of the churches, and the splendour 
with which divine service is performed, we have al- 
ready described. . The magnificence of its inhabitants 
and of its public solemnities are proportional, and 
displayed with a dignity peculiar to minds inflamed 
with a desire of honour, and who value themselves 
on celebrating the principal solemnities in a manner 
which distinguishes Limafrom the other cities of its 
kingdom: though the latter are not wanting in their en- 
deavou urs to vie with their capital. - 
Or aie the solemnities observed in America, the. 
«e Or ait public 
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public entrance of the viceroy isthe most splendid ; 
and in which the amazing pomp of Lima is particu- 
larly displayed. Nothing is seen but rich coaches and 
calashes, laces, jewels, and splendid equipages, in 
which the nobility carry their emulation to an 
astonishing height. In a word, this ceremony is so 
remarkable, that I flatter myself the reader will not 
ke displeased at the description. | 


, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the ¿Biblio Entrance of the Viceror Y at Lima ; his 
Reception, and the chief annual Solemnities. 


N the landing of the viceroy at Paita, two hun- 
dred and four leagues from Lima, he sends a 
person of great distinction, generally some officer of 
his retinue, to Lima, with the character’ of an am- 
bassador; and, by a memoir, informs his predecessor 
of his arrival, in conformity, to his majesty’s orders, 
who had been pleased to confer on him the govern- __ 

ment of that kingdom. On this ambassador's Ss arri- 

val at Lima, the late viceroy sends a messenger 
to compliment him on his safe arrival,; and on dis 
missing the ambassador, presents him with some 
jewel of great value, anda jurisdiction or two which 
happen at that time to be vacant, together with an 
indulgenc of officiating by deputy, if’ most agreeable 
tohim. The corregidor of Piura reseives de new 
viceroy at Paita, at provides litters, mules, . and 
every other necessary for the viceroy and his retinue, 
as faras the next jurisdiction. He also orders booths: 
to be built at-the halting-places in the deserts ; at~ 
tends him in person, and defrays all the expences, 
- till relieved by the next corregidor. Being at length 
arrived at Lima, he ih aaa as it were incognito, 
da through 


> 
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through the city to Callao, about two leagues and a 
half distant. Tn this place he is received and ac- 
5 knowledg ed by one of the ordinary alcaldes of Lima, 


is lodged in the viceroy's palace, which. 
isionits adorned with astonishing magnifi- 
he next day, all the courts, secular and 
jasticl ¡wait on him from Lima, and he receives 
‘m under a canopy inthe following order. The 


: hia pter, the magistracy, the consulado, the inquisi- 


tion; the tribunal de Cruzada, the superiors of the re- 


- ligious. orders, the colleges, and other persons of emi- 
. nence. On this day the. judges attend the viceroy to 
ean entertainment given by the alcalde; and all persons 
> ¿0 note take a pride i in doing the like to his attendants. 
Nes night there isa plays to. which the ladies are ad- 
mitted veiled, ¿and Lin hero: usual dress, to see the new 


mm ¿Chapel de dá: Legua, so called from its. bemg about 


half-way between Callao and: Lima, where he is met. 


Grana on gaa and both alighting from their 

coaches, the latter delivers to him a truncheon as the 

* ensign of the government of the kingdom. After this, 

and thé usual compliments, they separ eri 

Ir the new viceroy intends to make: his public 

entry into Lima ina few days, he returns to Callao, 

where he stays till the day appointed; but asa longer 

space is eeneraily aliowed for the many preparatives 

* necessary to such a ceremony, he continues his journey 

~ to.Lima, and takes up his’ residence in his palace, 

the fitting up of which on this occasion is committed 
to the junior auditor, and the ordinary alcalde. .» 

On the day of public.entry, the streets are cleaned, 

and lung with tapestry, and magnificent triumphal 

arches erected at proper distances. At two in the 

: afternoon 


singed for that purpese, and also by the military. 


dieneia, the chamber of accounts, “the cathedral 


pe aa si fte his hirer at Callao, he 
_ g0es Im “arcoach, provided: for him by the city, to the 
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afternoon ahi vicetoy foes privately to the church 
belonging to the monastery. of Montserrat, which is 


separated by an arch and a gate from the street, where 
the cavalcade is to begin. | As soon as all who ave to. 
assist in the procession are assembled, the vicercy 


and his retinue mount on horses, provided by the city, 


for this ceremony, and the gates being thrown open, . 


da the procession begins 1n the following order: 
Tue militia; the colleges ; the university with the 


professors 11 their proper r habits; the chamber of ac- | 


compts ; the audiencia on horses with trappmgs; the 
magistracy, im crimson velvet robes, lined with bro- 
cade of the same colour, and a: particular kind of 
caps on their heads, a dress only used on this occa- 
sion. Some members of the corporation who walk 


on ioe support the canopy over the viceroy 3. and | 


the two ordinary alcaldes, which are in the same 


dress,.and walk in the procession, act. as equerries, - 


holding the bridle of his horse. This part of the ce- 
remony, though prohibited by the laws of the Indians, 
is still performed i in the manner I have described; for 
the custom being of great antiquity, the magistrates 


have not thoug ht proper to alter it, that the. respect 
to the viceroy > might not. suffer any diminution,and 


no person has yet ventured to be the first im refusing 
to comply with it. 


Tus procession is of dns ¡denle fength, the vice=. 


roy passing through several streets till he comes to the 
great square, in which the whole company draw up 


facing the cathedral, where. he alights, and. is re=- 


ceived by the archbishop and chapter. Te Deum is 


then sung before the viceroy, and the officers placed. 


in their respective seats ; “after which he again mounts 
his horse and proceeds to the palace-gate, where he is 
received, by the audiencia, and conducted to an apart- 
gent in which a splendid collation is provided, as 
are also others for the nobility in the antichambers. 


On be morning of the follow ing: day, he returns 


to 


~ 
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to the batch in his coach, with the retinue and 
pomp usual in solemn festivals, Md public ceremo- 
nies. He is preceded by the whole troop of horse- 
guards, the members of the several tribunals in their 
coaches, and after them the viceroy himself with 
his family, the company of halberdiers bringing up the 


rear. On this occasion all the riches and ornaments 


of the church are displayed; the archbishop celebrates 
in his pontifical robes the mass of thanksgiving ; and 
the sermon is preached by one of the best orators 
of the chapter. From-hence the viceroy returns 
to the palace attended by all the nobility, who omit 
. nothing tomake a splendid figure on these occasions. 
An the evening of this, and the two following days, 
the collations are repeated, with all the plenty and 
delicacy imaginable. Fo increase the festivity, all 
women of credit have free access to the halls, galle- 
ries, and gardens of the palace, when they are fond of 
shewing the dispositions of their genius, either by the 
-vivacity of repartees, or spirited conversations, in’ 
’ which they often silence strangers of very ready wit. 

. ‘Tas shew and ceremony is succeeded by bull-feasts 
at the city’s expence, which continue five days; the 
three first for the viceroy, and the two latter in com- 
pliment tothe ambassador who brought advice of his _ 
arrival, and the great honour conferred on him by the 
sovereign in the government of this kingdom. 

Tus ambassador, who, as I before observed, is al- 
ways a person of eminent quality, makes also a pub- 
lic entrance into Lima ón horseback on the day of 
his arrival, and the nobility being informed of his 
approach, go out to receive and conduct him to the 
palace, from whence they carry him to the lodgings 
prepared for him. This ceremony used to be im- 
mediately followed by feasts and public diversions; 
- but in order to avoid that i inconvenience, just when 
the city is every where busied in preparing for the re-. 

Vou. I, rats ception 
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ception of the viceroy, they are deferred, and given 
at one and the same time as above recited. 

_ Tur bull-feasts are succeeded by that ceremony, 
in which the university, the colleges, the convents 
and nunneries acknowledged him as their viceroyal 
protector. This is also accompanied with great splen- 
dour; and valuable prizes are bestowed oh those who. 
make the most ingenious compositions in his praise. 
These ceremonies, which greatly heighten the mag- 
nificence of this city, are so little known in Europe, 
that I shall be excused for enlarging on them. 

Tifey are begun by the university, and the reetor 
prepares a poetical contest, adapted to display either 
the wit or learning of the competitors. After pub- 
lishing the themes, and the prizes to be given to 
those who best handle the subjects they have chosen, 
he waits on the viceroy to know when he will be 
pleased to honour the university with his presence; — 
and, the time being fixed, every part of the principal 
court is adorned with the utmost magnificence. The 
prizes which are placed in order distinguish themselves 
by their richness, while the pillars and columns are 
hung with emblematical devices, or pertinent apo- 
thegms on polished shields, surrounded by the most 
beautiful mouldings. me y 

‘Tue reception is in the following order. On the 
viceroy’s entering the court he is conducted to the 
rectorial chair, which, on this oceasion, glitters with 
the magnificence of an Eastern throne. Opposite to it 
sits the rector, or, in his absence, one of the most emi- 
nent members of that learned body, who makes a 
speech, in which he expresses the satisfaction the 
whole university feels in such a patron. After this 
the viceroy returns to his palace, where, the day fol- 
lowing, the rector presents him with a book, contain- 
ing the poetical contest; bound in velvet, and, plated 
at the corners with gold, accompanied with some 
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elegant piece of furniture, whose value is never less 
than eight hundred or a thousand crowns. 

Tue principal end of the university in this ceremony 
being to ingratiate itself with the viceroy and his fa- 
mily, the rector contrives that the poetical pieces 
which gain the prizes, be made in the name of the 
- principal persons of his family, and accordingly the 
most distinguished prizes are presented to them; and 
there being 12 subjects in the contest, there are three 
prizes for each, of which the two inferior fall to those 
“ members, whose compositions are most approved of. 
These prizes are pieces of plate, valuable both for 
their weight and workmanship. 

Tue university is followed by the colleges of St. 
Philip and St. Martin, with the same ceremonies, ex- 
_ cept the poetical contest. 

Next follow the religious orders, according to 
the antiquity of their foundation inthe Indies. These ~ 
present.to the viceroy the best theses maintained by 
students at the public acts. 

‘Tue viceroy is present at them all, ida each dis- 

putant pays him some elegant compliment, before he 
enters on his subject. 
- Thesuperiors of the nunneries send him their con- 
gratulatory compliments, and when he is pleased in 
return to visit them, they entertain him with a very fine 
concert of musick, of which the vocal parts are truly 
charming: and at his. retiring they present him with 
some of the chief curiosities which their respective 1n- 
stitutes allow to be made by them. 

Bestpes these festivities and ceremonies, which are 
indeed the most remarkable; there are also others, some 
of which are annual, in which the riches and liberality 
_ ofthe inhabitants are no lessconspicuous. Particularly 
on new-year’s day, at the election of alcaldes, whe 
being afterwards confirmed by the viceroy, appear 
publickly on horseback the same evening, and ride 
on each side of him, in very magnificent habits orna- 
mented with jewels, and the furniture of their. horses 

Ke perfectly. 
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perfectly answerable. This cavalcade is very pompous, + 
being preceded by the two companies of horse-guards,, 
the halberdicrs, followed by the members of the tribu- 
nals in their coaches, the viceroy's retinue, and the 
nobility of both sexes. 

On twelfth-day in the morning, and the preceding 
evening, the viceroy rides on horseback through the 
town, with the royal standard carried in ereat ] pomp 
before him. This is performed in commemoration of 
the building of the city, which, as we have already 
observed, was begun on this day ; solemn vespers are 
sung in the cathedral, and a mass celebrated ; and the 
ceremony is concluded with a cavalcade, like that on 


_new-year's day. 


Tue alcaldes chosen for the Et year, 2 sive pub- 
lic entertainments in their houses, each three nights suc- 
cessively; but that the feasts of one might not interfere 
with those of another, and occasion resentments, they 
agree for one to hold his feasts the three days immedi- 
ately succeeding the election, and the other on twelfth- 
day and the two following. "Thus each has a great num- 
ber of guests, and the entertainments are more splen- 
did and sumptuous. The other feasts in the course of 
the year, are not inferior to these either with regard to 
wanders or expence; at least the number of them must 

xcite a high idea of the wealth and mag nificenge of 


| Lia 


CHAP. V. 
_Of the Inhabitants of Lima. 
f WAVING, in ouraccountsof several townsthrough | 


* which we passed to Lima, included also the in- 
habitants, we shall observe the same rule with regard 


to Lima; for though amidst such an infinite var iety of 


customs, theré is always some resemblance between 
those of neighbouring people, yet the difference is also 


- conside calle: and no Here more so than on this conti- 


pent, phate it doubtless arises from the great distance 
| between 
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between the several towns ; and, consequentl, y, may 
say, from the different geniuses sand dispositions of the 
people. And though Lima is the capital cf the coun- 
try, it will appear that it is not a model to other places, 

with regard to dress, customs, and manher of | Hving,. 

THE inhabitants of Lima are composed of whites, 
or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mestizos, and other 
casts, proceeding from the mixture of all three. 

Tre Spanish families are very numerous ; Lima 
according to the lowest computation, containing 
sixteen or eighteen thousand whites. Among these 
are reckoned a third or fourth part of the most distin 
guished nobility of Peru; and many of these digni- 
fied With the stile of ancient or modera Cabtitign’? 
among which are noless than 45 counts aud marquises. 
The number of knights belonging to the several mi- 
litary orders is ihe > very considerable. Besides these 
are many families no less respectable and living in 
equal splendour ; particularly 24 gentlemen ofsarge 
estates, but without titles, though Tost of them Have 
ancient seats, a proof of the antiquity of their fami- 
lies. One of these traces, with undeniable certainty, 
his descent from the Yncas. The name of this fa- 
mily is Ampuero, so called from one of the Spanish 
_ commanders at thé conquest of this country, who 
married a Coya, or daughter of the Ynca. To this fa- 
mily the kings of Spain have been pleased to grant 
several distinguishing honours and privileges, as 
marks of its great quality : and many of the most emi- 
nent families in the city have desired intermarriages 
with it. All those families live in a manner becom- 
ing their rauk, having estates equal to their gene- 
rous dispositions, keeping a great number of slaves 
and ‘other domestics, and those who affect making 
the greatest figure have coaches, while others content 
themselves with calashes or chaises, which are here 
so common, that no family of any substance is without 
“one, It must be owned. that these carriages are more 
ary ey necessal y 
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necessary here than in other cities, on account of the 
numberless droves of mules which continually pass 
through Lima, and cover the streets with their dung, 
which being soon dried by the sun and the wind, turns 
to a nauseous dust, scarce supportable to those who 
walk on foot. These chaises, which are drawn by 
a mule, and guided by a driver, have only two wheels, 
with two seats opposite to each other, so that on 
occasion they will hold four persons. They are 


very slight and airy; but on account of the gildings © 


and other decorations, sometimes cost eight hundred 
or a thousandcrowns. The number of them is said to 
amount to 5 or 6000 ; and that of coaches is also ver 
considerable, though not equal tothe former, ‘The funds 
to suppo:t these expences, which in “other parts 
would ruin families, are their large estates and planta- 
ticns, civil and military employments, or commerce, 
which is here accounted no derogation to families of 
the greatest distinction ; but by this commerce is not 
to be understood the buying and selling by retail or in 
shops, every one trading proportional to his character 
andsubstance. Hence families are preserved from those 
disasters too common in Spain, where titles are fre- 
quently found without a fortune capable of supporting 
_ theirdignity. Commerceisso far from being considered 
as a disgrace at Lima, that the greatest fortunes have 
been raised by it; those on the contrary, being rather 
despised, who not being blessed with a sufficient es- 
tate, through indolence, neglect to have recourse to it 
for improving their fortunes. This custom, or re- 
source, which was established there without any deter- 
minate end, being introduced by a vain desire of the 
first Spaniards to acquire wealth, is now the real sup- 
port of that splendour in which those families live ; 
and whatever repugnance these military gentlemen 
might originally have to commerce, it was immediately 
removed by aroyal proclamation, by which it was de- 
- Clared that commerce in the Indies should not exclude 
from 
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from nobility or the ciliate orders; a very wise 
measure, and of which Spain would be still more sen- 
sible, were it extended to all its dependencies. 

Ar Lima, as at Quito, and all Spanish America, 
some of the eminent families have been long since set- 
tled there, whilst the prosperity of others is of a later 
date ; for being the centre of the whole commerce of 
Peru, a greater number of Europeans’ resort to it, 
than to any other city; some for trade, and others 
from being invested in Spain with considerable em- 
ployments: among both are persons of the greatest 
merit; and though many after they have finished their 


respective affairs, return home, yet the major-part, in- 


duced by the fertility of the soil, and the goodness of 


the climate; remain at Lima, ado marry young ladies 


remarkable equally for the gifts of fortune as those of - 
nature ; and thus new families are continually settled. 
THE ‘Negroes, Mulattoes, and their descendants, 


form the greater number of the inhabitants ; and of 
" theseare the greatest part ofthe mechanics; though here. 


the Europeans also follow thesame occupations, which 
are not at Lima reckoned disgraceful to them, as they 
are at Quito; for gain being herethe universal passion, | 
the inhabitants pursue it byt means of any trade, without 
regard to its being followed by Mulattoes, interest 
here preponder ating against any other consideration. 
Tue third, and last class of inhabitants, are the 
Indians and Mestizos, but these are very small in pro- 
portion to the largeness of the city, and the multitudes 


‘of the second class. ‘They are employed in agricul- 


ture, in making earthenware, and bringing all kinds 
of provisions to y market, domestick services being pers. 


‘formed by Negroes and Mulattoes, either slaves or 


free, though generally by the former. / 
‘Tue usual dress of the men differs very little from 
that worn in Spain, nor is the distinction between the 
several lasses; very great; for the use of all sorts of 


eloth being allowed, every one wears what he can 


purchase. 
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purchase. So that 1t is not uncommon to see a mu- 


latto, or any other mechanic, dressed in a tissue equal 
to any thing that can be worn by a more opulent 
person. They all greatly affect fine cloaths, and it 
may be said without exaggeration; that the finest 
stuffs made in countries, where industry is always 1n- 
venting something new, are more generally seen at 
Lima than in any other place; vanity and ostenta- 
tion not being restrained by custom or law. Thus 
the great quantities broughtin the galleonsand register 
ships notwithstanding they sell here prodigiously above 
their prime cost in ‘Europe, the richest of them are 
used as cloaths, and worn witha carelessnes little suit- 
able to their extravagant price ; butin this article the 
mén are greatly exceeded by the women, whose passion 
for dress is suchasto deserve.a more particular account. 


Ix the choice of laces, the women carry their taste | 


Lo a prodigious excess ; por is this an emulation con- 
fined to persons of quality, but has spread through all 
ranks, except the lowest class of negroes. “Y he laces 
are sewed to their linen, which is of the finest sort, 


though very little of it is seen, the greatest part of it, 
especially in some dresses, being always covered with 


Jace ; so that the little which appears seems-rather 
for ornament than use. - These laces too must be all 
of Flanders manufacture, no woman of rank conde- 
scending to icok on any other, | 

Their dress is very different from the Huropaurd 
which the custom of the country alone can render 
excusable ; indeed to,Spaniards at their first coming 


over it appears extremely indecent. Their dress con-— 


sists of a pair of shoes, a shift, a petticoat of dimity, 
an open petticoat, and a jacket, which in summer is 
of linen, in winter of stuff. To this, some add a 
mantelette, that the former may hang loose. The 
difference between this dress and that worn at Quito, 
though consisting of the same pieces, is, that at Lima 
At is much shor ter, the petticoat, which is usually tied 
below 
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below the waist, not reaching lower than the calf of 
the leg, from whence, nearly to the ancle, hangs a 
border of very fine lace, sewed to the bottom of. the 
under petticoat ; through which the ends of their 
garters are discovered, embroidered with gold or 
"silver, and sometimes set with pearls; but the latter 
is not common. The upper petticoat, which is of 
velvet, or some Tich stuff, is fringed all round, and 
not less crowded ‘with Gliéatién te than those de- 
scribed in the first volume of this work. But be the 
‘ornaments what-they will, whether of fringe, lace, 

or ribands, they are always exquisitely fine. The 
shift sleeves, which are a yard and a half in length, 

and two yards in width, when worn for ornament 
are covered with rolls of. laces, variegated in # a 
manner as to render the whole truly elegant. Over 
the shift is worn the jacket, the sleeves of which 
are excessively large, of a circular figure, and con- 
sist of rows of lace, or slips of cambrick or lawn 
with lace disposad betwixt each, as are also the shift 
sleeves, even: of those who do not affect extraordimar y 
ornament. The body of the jacket is tied on the 
shoulders with ribands fastened to the back of 
their stays ; and the round sleeves of it being tucked 
up to. the shoulders, are so disposed together wit! 

those of the shift, as to form what may be termed 
four wings. If the jacket be not buttoned or clasp- 
ed before, it is agreeably fastened on the shoulders ; 
iid indeed: the whole) dress makes/a omost elegant 
figure. They who use a close vest, fasten it vee 
clasps, but wear over it the loose jacket already 
described. In the summer they have a kind of veil, 

the stuff and fashion of which is like that of the 

shift and body of the vest, of the finest cambrick or 
lawn, richly laced : but in winter the veil worn in 
then houses is of bays; when they go abroad full 
dressed, it is ars like the sleeves. They also use 


brown bays, fine! Ay laced and sins in and bordered 
| , to with 
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with slips of black velvet. Over the petticoat is an 
apron of the same stuff as the sleeves of the jacket, 
hanging down to the bottom of it. From hence some . 
idea may be formed of the expence of adress, where 
the much greater part of the stuff is merely for orna- 
ment; nor will it appear strange, that the marriage 
‘shift should cost a thousand crowns, and sometimes 
more. pe E 
Ong particular on which the women here ex- 
tremely value themselves, is the size of their feet, 
a small foot being esteemed one of the chief beau- 
ties; and this is the principal fault they find with 
the Spanish ladies, who have much larger feet than 
those of Lima. From their infancy they are accus- © 
tomed to wear strait shoes, that their feet may not 
stow beyond the size which they esteem beauti- 
ful; some of them do not exceed five inches and a 
half, or six inches in length, and in women ofa small 
stature they are still less. ‘Their shoes have little or 
no sole, one piece of cordovan serving both for that 
and the upper leather, and. of an equal breadth and 
roundness at the toe and heel, so as to form a sort 
of long figure of 8; but the foot not complying 
with the figure, brings it to a greater regularity. 
These shoesare always fastened. with diamond buckles, 
or something very brilliant in proportion to the abi- 
lity of the wearer, being worn less for use than orna- 
ment; for the shoes are made in such a manner, 
that they never loosen of themselves, nor do the 
buckles hinder their being taken off. It is unusual 
- to set these buckles with pearls, a particular to be 
accounted for only from their being so lavish of 
them in the other ornaments of dress, as to consider 
them as of too little value. ‘The shoemakers, who are 
no strangers to the foible of the sex, take great care 
to make them in a manner very little calculated for | 
«service. The usual price is three half-crowns a 
pair; those embroidered with gold or silver cost 
from eight to ten crowns. The latter, however, ed 
) : u 
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but little worn, the encumbrance of embroidery being 
suited rather to enlarge than diminish the appear ance 
of a small foot.* 

Tuey are fond of white silk stickies made: ex- 
tremely thin, that the leg may appear the more shape- 
ly; the greatest part of which is exposed to view, 
. These trifles often aflord very sprightiy sallies of wit 
in their animadversions on the dress of others. 

Hirnerto we have considered only the more com- 
mon dress of these ladies; the reader wiil conceive 

a still higher idea of their magnificence, when he is 
e of the ornaments with which they are de- 
corated in their visits, and upon public occasionsy, We 
shall begin with their manner of dressing the hair, 
which being naturally black, and capable of reaching 
below their waists, they dispose in such a mamuer as. 
to appear perfectly graceful. ‘They tie it up behind 
in six braided locks, through which a golden bodkin 
a little bent is inserted, and. having a Cluster of dia- 
monds at each end. On this the iocks are suspended 
so asto touch the shoulder. On the front and upper 
«+ part of the head they wear diamond aigrets, and the 
hair is formed into little curls, hanging from the fore- 

head to the middle of the ear, with a large black patch 
of velvet on each temple. ‘Their earrings are of bril- 
liants, imtermixed with tufts of black Silk covered 
with pearls, resembling those already described in the 
first volume, ‘These are so common an ornament, 
that besides their necklaces, they also wear about their 
neck rosaries, the beads of which are of pearls, either 
separate or set in clusters to the size of a large filbert; 
and those which form the cross are siill larger. 
Brsipes diamond rings, necklaces, girdles, and 


* All those who can afford them wear shoes made in the Eu-. 
ropean manner, but with heels of wrought silver; the tinkling of 
* which, added to the smallness of their feet, has really, at least to the 

weather-beaten sailor, something captivating. <A. 


6 bracelets, 


| 


bracelets, all very curious both with regard to water 

aud size, many ladies wear other jewels set in gold, 
or for singularity’s sake, intombago. Lastly, from 
their girdle before is suspended a large round jewel 
enriched ‘with diamonds ; much more superb than 
their bracelets, or other ornaments. A lady covered 
with the most expensive lace instead of linen, and 
glittering from head to foot with jewels, is supposed 
to be dressed at the expence of not less than thirty or 
forty thousand crowns; a splendour still the more 
astonishing, as it is so very common. 


A vonpness for expence in these people, does not 


confine itself to rich apparel; it appears no less in 
the strange neglect, and the small value, they seem 
to set upon them, by wearing them ina manner the 
most careless, and by that means bringing upon 
themselves fresh expences in repairing the old or pur- 
chasing new jewels ; especially pearls, on account of 
their frag eility. 

Tux most common of the two kinds of dresses 


worn when they go abroad, is the veil and long pet- > 


ticoat; the other is a round petticoat and m: O: 

the fopner for church, the latter for taking the air, 
and diversions; but. both in the prevailing taste 
for expence, being richly embroidered with silver or 
gold. 

Tue long petticoat is particularly worn on Holy 
Thursday ; 3 as on that day they visit the churches, 
attended by two or three female negro or mulatto 
slaves, dressed in an uniform like pages.* 


2 


* "The lower class of women, whose whole stock of apparel sel- 
dom consists of more than two camisas [shifts] and a saya [petti- 
coat], wear bracelefs, rosaries, and small golden images about their 
necks. and arms, to ioe intrinsic value of 50 or 60 crowns, and to 
them of much greater value, having cost near that sum in benedilas 
tion from th> priests, without which the images, &c. would be 
esteemed pollutions, A 

Wits 
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WirH regard to the persons of the women of 
Lima, they are, in general, of a middling stature, 
handsome, genteel, and of very fair complexions- 
without the. help of art; the beauty of their hair 
has been alread y mentioned, but they have usually an 
enchanting lustre and dignity in their eyes. 

THESE personal charms are heightened by those of 
the mind: clear and comprehensive intellects; an 
easiness of behaviour, so well tempered, that whilst 0 
invites love, it commands respect; the charms of 
thew conversation are beyond expression ; their ideas 
just; their expressions pure, their manner inimitably 
graceful. These are the allurements by which great 
numbers of Kuropeans, forgetting the fair prospects 
they have at home, are induced to marry and settle 
here. | 

One material accu against them is, that being 
too well acquainted with their own excellences, they 
are tainted with a haughtiness, which will scarce stoop 
to the will of their eae Yet by their address 
and insinuating compliance, they so far gain the 
ascendancy over them, as to be left to their own 
discretion. ‘There may, indeed, a few exceptions be 
found ; but these possibly are rather owing to a want 
of capacity. Another objection may be made to 
their being more expensive than other ladies: but 
this arises from-the exorbitant price of stuffs, laces, 
and other commodities, in this country. And with 
regard to the independance they affect, it is no - 
more than a custom long established in the country. 
To which may be added, that being natives, and 
their husbands generally foreigners, it is very natu- 
ral, that the latter should not enjoy all that autho- 
rity, founded on laws superior to custom; and hence 
this error remains uncorrected. The husbands con- 
form to the manners of the country, as their cha- 
racter is not in the least affected thereby; and this 
complaisance is rewarded by the discretion and affec- 

tion 
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tion of their ladies, which are not to be paralleled.in 
any other part of the world. a 
Tury are so excessively fond of perfumes, that 
they always carry ambergrise about them; putting 
it behind their ears, and. other parts of the body; 
and also in several parts of their cloaths. Not con- 
tent with the natural fragrancy of flowers, which 
are also a favourite ornament, they scatter perfumes 
even on their nosegays. The most beautiful flowers 
they place in their hair, and others which are most 
valuable for their odour they stick in their sleeves ; 


the effluvia therefore issuing from these ladies, the, 
reader will conceive to reach to no inconsiderable dis- 


tance. The flower most in use is the chirimoya, of 
mean appearance, but of exquisite scent. 

- To this passion for flowers it is owing, that the 
grand square, every morning, on account®of the 
vast quantity of beautiful vegetables brought thither, 
has the appearance of a spacious garden. The smell 
and the sight are there sufficiently gratified. The la- 
dies resort thither in their calashes, and if their fancy 
happens to be.pleased, they make. but little diffi- 
culty with regard to the price. A stranger has the 
pleasure of seeing assembled here not only the ladies, 


but every body of rank whose health and avocations 


will admit of it. . q 

Tue lower classes of women, even to. the very 
negroes, affect, according to their abilities, to imi- 
tate their betters, not only in the fashion of their 
dress, but also in the richness of it. None here are 
seen without shoes as at Quito, but they are made of 
so small a size, in order to diminish the natural big- 
ness of the feet, that they must give infinite uneasiness. 
in the wearing.’ A desire of being distinguished by 
an elegant dress is universal. Their linen is always 
starched to a great degree, in order to display the 


costly patterns of their laces. After this universal — 


passion, their next care, and indeed a much more 


com- 
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commendable one, is cleanliness; of which the un- 
common neatness of their houses are suflicient in- 
stances. . 

 Tuey are naturally gay, sprightly, and jocose, 
without levity; remarkably fond of musick; so that 
even among the lowest you are entertained with pleas- 
ing and agreeable songs ; for the gratification of this 
passion, they have in general good voices, and some 
of them are heard with admiration. ‘They are very 
fond of balls, where they distinguish themselves 
equally by the gracefulness and agility of their mo- 
tions. In fine, the reigning passions of the fair at 
Lima, are shew, mirth, and festivity. 

Tue natural vivacity and penetration of the in- 
habitants of Lima, both men and women, are 
greatly improved by conversing’ with persons of - 
earni#g resorting thither from Spain. The custom 
of forming small assemblies, has also a great tend- 
ency to improve their minds, and give them a ready 
and happy manner of expression, from an emulation 
to distinguish themselves in these engaging accom- 
plishments. hese 

Troucn the natives have too great a share of pride, 
they are not wanting in-docility ‘when proper me- 
thods are taken. ‘They instantly shew their reluc- ' 
tance to obey a command given with haughtiness ; 
but, when delivered with mildness and _ affability, 

equally obsequious and submissive. They are charmed 
with gentleness of.manners; and a few instances of 

Kindness make a lasting impression on their minds. 

They «are remarkably brave, and of such unble- 

_mished honour, as never to dissemble an affront re- 
ceived, or give one to others; so that they live to-. 

gether in a chearful and social manner. The Mu- 

lattoes being less civilized, and having but slender 

notions of the turpitude of vice, and the importance 

of virtue, are haughty, turbulent, and quarrelsome. 

Yet the mischievous consequences of these vices are ' 

| less 


» 
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less coinmon, than might naturally «be expected in: 
such a populous city. - 

- THE manners and dispositions - of the nobility. 
correspond with their rank and fortune, Courtesy 
shines in all their actions, and their complaisance to 
strangers Is without limits. - The réceptión they give 
_ them, is equally free from flattery and a haughty re- 
serve; so that all the Europeans, whether they visit 
them out of curlosity or from commercial motives, 
are charmed with their probity’ politeness, candour, 
and magnificence. vee De J 
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Of the Climate of the City of Lima, and the wholé 
Country of Valles :=and the Divisions of the Sca- 
SONS, y 

a temperature of the air of Lima, and its. 

alterations, would be greatly injured by an 
inference drawn from what is felt in the same degree 
of nosth latitude; as Lima would from thence be con- 
cluded another Carthagena; the latitude of both cities, 
one in the northern 4nd the other in the southern he- 
misphere, differing but very little; whereas in fact it 
is quite the reverse. - For as that of Carthagena is hot 
to a degree of inconvenience, this of Limais perfectly: 
agreeable. And though the difference of the four 
seasons are sensible, all of them are: moderate, and 
none of them troublesome. 

- Sprine begins towards the close of the year, that 
is, towards the end of November, or beginning of. 
- December. But this is to be understood only of the 
heavens, as then the vapours which filled the at- 


mosphere during the winter subside, the sym to the 
| great. 
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great joy ofthe inhabitants again appears, and the 
- country now begins to revive, which during the ab- 
3 ES of his rays had continued in a state of languor. 
This is succeeded by summer, which, though hot from 
the perpendicular direction of the sun’s rays, is far 
from being insupportable; the heat, which would in- — 
deed otherwise be excessiye, being" moderated by the 
south winds, which at this season always blow, though 
with no- great force. At.the latter end of June, or 
thé beginning of July, the winterbegins, and continues. 
‘Gill’November or December, the autumn intervening 
betwéen both. About this time the south winds begin 
to blow stronger, and bring the cold with them; not 
indeed equal to thatin countries where snow and ice 
are known, but so keen that the light dresses are lain 
by, and cloth or other warm stuffs worn. 
THERE are two causes of the cold felt in this 
country, and nature, wise in all her ways, provides 
others which produce the same eflect at Quito. The 
first cause of cold at Lima is the winds, which passing 
over the frozen climes of the south pole, bring hither 
patt of the frigorific particles from those gelid regions; 
butas asufficient quantity ofthese could not be brought 
over such an immense space as lies between the frozen 
and torrid zones of its hemisphere, nature has provided 
another expedient ; during the winter, the earth is 
covered with'so thick a fog, as totglly to intercept the 
rays of the sun; and the winds, by being propagated 
under the shelter of this fog, retain the particles they 
contracted in the frozen zone. Nor is this fog con-: 
fined to the country of Lima: it extends, with the 
*same density, northward through all the country of 
Valles, at the same time filling the atmosphere of the 
* sea; as will be shewn hereafter. — | 
_ Tuts fog seldom fails daily to cover the earth, 
with a density that obscures objects at any distance. 
- About 10 or 11 it begins to rise, but without being to- 
tally dispersed, though it is then no impedimentto the 
Vor. ll. E 'sight, 
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sight, intercepting only the rays of the sun by day, 
and by ‘night those of the stars, the sky being continu 
ally covered whatever height the vapours float in 
the atmosphere. Sometimes, indeed, they are so far 
dispersed as to admit of seeing the disk of the sun, but 
still precluding the heat of his rays. 

Er is not unworthy olscepouen on this head, that 
at the distance of only two or three leagues, the 
vapours are much more dissipated from noon to 
evening than in the city, the sun fully appearing so 
as to moderate the coldness of the air. Also at 
Callao, which is only two leagues and. a half from , 
Lima, the winter is much more mild, and the air 
clearer, during that season; for the days at Lima 
are very melancholy and disagreeable, not only on 
account of the darkness, but ‘frequently during the: 
whole day the vapours continue in the same degree 
of density and position, without breaking, or heres) 
elevated above the earth. 

Ir is in this season only that the vapours diewtfid 
into a very small mist or dew, which they call garua, 
and thus every where equally moistens the earth; 
by which means all those hills, which during the 
other part of the year offer nothing to the sight but 
rocks and wastes, are cloathed with verdure, and 
enamelled with flowers of the most beautiful colours, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, who, as soon as 
the severity of winter is abated, resort into the coun- 
try, which exhibits so elegant an appearance.” ‘These 
garuas or dews never fall in quantities sufficient to 
damage the roads, or incommode the traveller; a 


y , 


-*% JT cannot understand what the Author means here by “ seve- 
rity of the winter,” unless he would so denominate the most 
pleasant time of the year; for during this time, while the sun's 
rays are cut off by the mists, there is a continual spring; and 
plants and herbs recruit their strength to endure the perpendicular 
rays of the sun, which break through the mists about the middle of 
November. A. 
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very thin stuff will not soon be wet through; but the 
continuance ofthe mists during the whole winter with- 
out being exhaled by thé sun, renders the most arid 
and barren parts fertile. Forthe samereason they turn 
the disagreeable dust in the streets of Lima into a 
mud, which is rather more offensive. 

Tae winds which prevail during the winter, are 
nearly, though not exactly, south ; sometimes shifting’ 
a little tothe S. E. between which and the south 
they always blow.* This we observed to have con- 
stantly happened during the two winters we spent 
in this country, one at Lima, and the other at Cal- 
lao; the former in the year 1742, and the latter 
in 1743. The first was one of the most severe that 
had been felt, and the cold general in all that part 
of America to Cape Horn. In Chili, Baldivia, and 
Chiloe, the cold was proportionable to the latitudes; 
and at Lima it occasioned constipations and fluxions, 
which swept away such numbers that it seemed to 
resemble a pestilence. And though disorders of this 
kind are very common in the winter season, they are 
rarely attended with the danger which then accom- 
panied them. | 

Tue extraordinary singularity observed in the king- 
dom of Peru, namely, that it never: rains; or to — 

speak more properly, that the clouds do not convert 
‘themselves into formal showers, has induced many 
naturalists to. enquire into the cause: but in their 
solutions of this difficulty they have varied, and in- ° 
vented several hypotheses to account for so strange 
aneffect. Some attribute it to the constancy of the 
south winds, concluding, that as they are incessant, 
they propel the vapours rising from the sea, to the 
same point; and thus by never resting in any part, 
as no opposite winds blew during the whole year 


* The wind here blows S. by E. to S. by W. but generally 
ebout S. S. E. from June to December, A, 
F 2 to 
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to check their course, there is not time sufficient for 
the mists to collect themselves, and, by an increase 
_of gravity, to descend in the manner ofrain. Others 
have attributed it to the natural cold brought by 
the south wind, which continue the atmosphere 1 in a 
certain degree of heat during the whole year, and thus 
increase the magnitude of the particles of the air, 
which with the nitrous effluvia acquired in its pas- 
sage over the surface of the sea, together with 
those of the several minerals with which this coun- 
try abounds, lessen its velocity, and consequently its 
power of uniting the vapours so'as to form drops 
whose gravity is greater than that of the air. To 
this we may add, that the rays of the sun not exert- 
ing a force sufficient for umtmg and putting them 
in motion, the heat being greatly lessened by the 
coldness of the wind, the fog cannot be converted 
into drops of rain. For while the weight of the 
cloud does not exceed that of the air, by which ‘it Is 
supported, it cannot precipitate. 

I sHaALL not censure this, or any other LS 
formed for explaining the above phenomenon, not . 
being certain that I have myself discovered the true 
cause; I shall however give the reader my thoughts, 
and leave them to the discussion of a ab In 
order to this I shall lay down some preliminary prin- 
ciples, which may serve as a foundation to those who 
shall apply themselves to discover the true cause of 
this phenomenon, with some instructions for judg- 
ing of the several hypotheses that have been formed 
on this extraordinary subject. 

lL. Er is to be supposed, that throughout the whole 
country of Valles, no other winds “are: known du- 
ring the whole year, than the southerly, that is, be- 
tween the S. and $. E. and this not only on the land, * 
but also to a certain distance at sea; 1t evidently ap- 
pearing that the winds are limited between the $. 
and 5. E.' It is Hieripte very" strange that some 

bi 
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_ writers should assert that they are confined between 

the $. and S. W. as this is absolutely false. There 
are indeed intervals when these winds are scarce felt, 
and anair, though extremely small, seemsto come from 
the north, and: which forms the foe. 2. In winter 
the S. wind blows harder than in summer, especially 
near the surface of the earth. 3. Though no formal 
rain is ever known in the country of Valles, there are 
wetting fogs called garuas, which continue the 
greatest part of the winter; but are never seen in 
summer. 4. When the garuas fall, it is. observed 
that the clouds, mist, or vapours, which rise from 
the earth, remain almost contiguous to its surface ; 
and the same fog which is cUnverted into a garua, 
begins by a moist air, «till the humidity gradually 
increasing to its greatest condensation, the small 
drops which fall are easily distinguishable. This is 
so natural, that it is known in all other countries sub- 
ject to any degree of cold, and, consequently, not 
to be wondered at in this. 

I give the name of cloud, mist, or vapours, to 
that which produces the garua or small rain; for 
though thére may be some accidental distinctions be- 
tween these three kinds, they are not such as cause 
any material difference: the fog being only the va- 
pour condensed more than when it first rose; and the 
cloud only a fog elevated to a greater height, and 
still more condensed than the former: so that in re- 
ality they may all be considered as one and the same 
thing, differing only in degrees of density, and 
therefore it is of, little iain elie whatever name it 
is rai by. 

Tue rays of the sun during the summer, cause 
a do: heat all over Valles, and the more 
so as they are received upon a sandy soil, whence 
they are strongly reverberated, the winds being at 
the ‘same time very weak. Hence it appears, that 


the second hypothesis above related, is not founded. 
on 
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on truth; for if the force or agitation of the south 
winds be the cause which hinders the vapours from 
rising to the height necessary for forming rain, this 
cause generally ceasing in the summer, the rain might 
be expectea to descend ; whereas’ quite the reverse 
happens, the garuas being then much less common, 
6. Particular times have been known when the nature 
of the country departing as it were from its’ usual 
course, formal showers have fallen, as we have already 
mentioned (chap i.) in describing the towns of Cho- 
cope, Truxillo, Tumbez, and other places; but with 
this singularity, that the windscontinued at south, and 
blew much stronger during the time of the rain, than 
is usual either in winter or summer, | 
‘THESE six preliminary principles are so common 
to this climate, that they may be applied to all the 
places mentioned in this chapter; and are the only 
guides that must be followed in determining the true 
cause why it does not rain in Peru as in Europe, or, 
more properly, as is common in the torrid zone. y 
Tr will readily be granted, that the wind blows 
more strongly in some regioús of the atmosphere than — 
in others; experience itself having sufficiently proved 
this to be fact; as on high, mountains, along whose 
snmmits a strong wind is felt, when at the foot hard- 
ly any can be perceived; at least we found this to 
be the case in all the mountains of the Cordilleras, 
one of the greatest inconveniences to us being the 
strength ofthe wind. . And indeed this is every where 
so common, that any person may be convinced of it 
by only ascending a high tower, then he will soon 
perceive the difference between the strength of: the - 
wind at ihe top and at the bottom. J am not igno- 
rant thatsome have endeavoured:to prove, that on 
the land this proceeds from the inequalities of its - 
surface, which hinder the winds from blowing in the 
plains or low countries with that’ force which is felt 
on eminences; but the same thing happening at sea, 
7 ag 
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as experience has abundantly proved, it appears be- 
yond dispute, that the surface is not the place where 
the wind exerts its greatest foree. This being grant- 
ed, it may be confidently asserted, that the south 
winds blow with the greatest force ina portion of the 
atmosphere at some distance from the earth ; but not 
generally higher than that in which the rain is formed; 
or where the aqueous particles unite so as te form 
drops of any sensible gravity or magnitude. In this 
country therefore the clouds or vapours clevated 

above this space, that is, those which have the great- 
est degree of altitude, move with a much less “velo- 
city than the winds under them. Nor is it uncom- 
mon in other climates, besides that of Valles, for 
these clouds to move in a direction contrary to the 
more dense ones below it. ‘Thus it appears to me, 
that without the danger of advancing irregular 
suppositions, the space of the atmosphere, where the 
winds generally blow with the greatest force, is that 
where the large drops Pomp RY called rain are 
- formed. 

‘Now in order to explain the singularity of this re- 
markable phenomenon, 1 conceive that in summer, 
when the atmosphere is most rarefied, the sun by the 
influence of his rays, proportionally elevates the va- 
pours of the earth and gives them a greater degree of 
rarefaction ; for his beams being then.in a. more per- 
pendicular direction to the earth. they have the power 
of raising them to a greater height. . These vapours 
on their touching the lower part of the atmosphere, 
where the winds blow with the geratest force, are 
carried away before they can rise to the height re- 
quired for uniting into drops, and consequently no 
rain can be formed. . For as the vapours issue from 
the earth, they are wafted along the lower region of 
the atmosphere, without any stop; and the winds 
blowing always from the south, and the vapours 
being rarefied proportionally to the heat of the sun, 

is, 
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iis too great activity hinders them from uniting. 
Hence in summer the atmosphere is clear, or free 
«from vapours. 

_ Iw winter the rays of the sun being less perpendi- 
cular to the surface of the earth, the atmosphere be- 
comes considerably more condensed, but the winds 
from the south much more so, as being loaded with 
the frigorific particles from the Rozen ZON€, which 
particles: it communicates to the vapours as they 
issue from the earth: and consequently renders them 
much more condensed than in summer: hence they 
are hindered from rising with the same celerity as 
before. 
To these must be added two other reasons ; one, 
that the rays of the sun for want of sufficient activity 
dissipates: the vapours less, so that they rise much 
slower. ‘The other, that the region where the wind 
has 1ts greatest velocity being, in this season, near 
the earth, will not admit of their rising to any height; 
and thus they continue contiguous to its OS 
where they still follow the same direétion, and form 
the moist fog then felt: and having less space to di- 
late themselves than ata greater height, they, con- 
sequently, sooner come into contact, and when suf- 
ficiently condensed, descend in a guara. 

In the middie of the day the garua ceases, being 
then dispersed, which proceeds from sun’s rare- 
ae fying the atmosphere, whence the vapours ascend and 
remain suspended at agreater height, and thus they. 
are rendered more tenuious ; : and being raised to a 
region where they have more room to dilate, they are 
So far dispersed as to become imperceptible. 

Arter all, it must be owned that both in sum- 
mer ‘and winter, some vapours must surmount the 
difficulty of the wind in that region w here its velo- 
city is greatest, and getting above it ascend to a 
greater height; though not indeed in’ the very part 
where they first reached this current of wind, sph 
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at some distance from it; so that these vapours are 
to be considered, on one hand, as yielding to the 
current of the air, and on the other, as as scending 
in proportion to the rarefaction they have received 
from the rays of the sun. Hence it’ follows,, that 
these vapours cannot be those which are most con- 
densed, as the difficulty of rising is always propor- 
tional to the degree of condensation; and at the same 
time their magnitude would render them more sus- 
ceptible of the impulse ofthe wind. So that these 
consequently being the most subtile or tenuious, on 
having passed that region, the celerity with which 
they were before carried upwards is decreased, and 
great numbers of them being united, form that lofty 
mist which is seen after the cloud is totally dissipa- 
ted, This mist cannot be converted into.rain; for 
having passed above the region proper for its forma- 
tion, all the parts become congealed, and their 
weight can never be ‘increased sufficiently to over-_ 
come the resitance of the air which supports them; 
for the’ quantity of those which have overcome this 
obstacle being inconsiderable, they cannot be united 
with a sufficient quantity of others to withstand the 
continual dissipation occasioned by the action of the 
rays of the sun. Nor can they descend in either 
snow or hail, as might be expected from their pre- 
sent state. Besides following always, though with less 
velocity, the current of the wind, any such concre- 
tion of them as to forma thick cloud is prevented : 
for as we have already observed, these mists are so 
tenuious, as to afford in the day-time a confused view 
of the disk of the sun, and of the stars in the night. 
Ty order to render the premises agreeable to ob- 
servation, one difficulty still remains, namely, that 
those lofty mists are seen only in winter, and not in 
summer. But this, in my opinion, must naturally 
be the consequence ; for besides the general reason 
that the stronger influence of the rays ‘of the sun dis- 
: perses 
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perses them, it proceeds from the increase of the 
force of the winds during the winter, in a region — 
nearer the earth than in summer ; and the nearer the 
lower part of this region is to the surface of the 
earth, the nearer also will be the upper part; while, : 
on the contrary, in the summer, the higher the lower 
part of this current of air is, the higher will be also 
its upper part; and, as we must suppose, with all 
philosophers, that the vapours of the earth can ascend 
enly to that height, where the gravity of the parti- 
cles of the vapours are equal to those of the air; and 
the rapidity of the wind extending in summer to 
these limits, they are consequently involved in its 
violent impulse ; and thence there cannot be such a 
multitude of conglomerations as to form the mist 
so common in winter ; for the winds in this season 
strongly blowing through a region nearer the earth, 
the agitation in the u pper par ts is proportionally less. 
‘And this current. of air being below the region to 
which vapours can ascend, the space intercepted be- 
tween the upper part of this current, and the part 
to which vapours rise, becomes filled with them. 
All this seems natural, and is confirmed by expe- 
rience; for in winter the south winds are stronger 
on the land thanin summer. But as a further proof 
may be thought necessary, 1 have added ihe fol- 
lowing. 
Ir ao been said that in the town of AA 
two very hard and continual rains have happened ; 
and that the same thing j is more frequently seen at 
Tumbez, and other towns of those parts, after some 
_ years. of continual drought, which seems strange ; 
for that being in the country of Valles, and not 
at all different from Lima, no rain would naturally 
be expected there. “Two causes for this, however, 
have athe to me, one of them flowing from the 
other. I shall begin with the first as productive of 
the second, 
8 dera wing de From 
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From what has been said, it may be inferred, that 
in a country or climate, where one and the same 
wind perpetually prevails, there can be no formal’ 
rain; and in order to form it, either the wind must 
entirely cease, or an opposite wind must arise, which | 
by checking the course of the vapours, brings them 
into contact with those lately exhaled from the earth, 
and causes them to condense in proportion as they 
rise by the attraction of the sun, till being rendered 
heavier than the air by which they were ‘supported, 
they descend in drops of water. 

On reconsidering the circumstances of what hap- 
pened at Chocope, it will appear, that during the 
whole day, the sky was clear, and that it was not 
before five in the evening that the rain began, and 
with it the violence of the wind. It should also be 
observed that in the time of the brisas in those cli- 
mates where they are periodical, they biow strongest 
between the setting and rising of thesun; and this 
happening in September and the following months, 
forms the summer in Valles, when they enjoy clear 
days and a lucid atmosphere. This was the case at 
Chocope at the time of that rain; for though the inha- 
bitants did not precisely mention the season in which 
that event happened, yet the several particulars re- 
lated, especially that the south winds then prevailed 
with an uncommon force, sufficiently indicate that 
it was in the summer; as this would not have been 
at all remarkable in winter, when they are very va- 
riable and sometimes stormy. It may therefore be 
safely concluded that these events happened during 
the summer; and, by way of corollary, that the bri- 
sas being stronger than usual, and advancing so far on 
the continent as even to reach the south winds, they 
were overpowered by them, and shifted their point ; 
but the succeeding south winds rendering it impossible 
to return in ihe same place, they left their former 
region and blew in a current nearer the earth. By 
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which means the vapours which had been exhaling 
during the whole day, after being carried by the 
str ongest current of wind to a certain distapce, ascend- 
ed to “the region where the drisas prev aled; and be- 
ing there repelled by them, had time to condense ; 
for being within that region where the rain is form=, — 
ed, or where many imper rceptible drops compose one . 

of a large magnitude and gravity, and being more 

minutely divided by the influence of the sun, they 

continued to ascend, till that power ceasing by the 

setting of the sun, they seat condensed, and their 

weigh it becoming too” heavy to be supported in the 

am, they descended in rain, which was the more 

violent as the vapours were strongly repulsed by the 

brisas. - At the dawn, these winds, as Asi began 

to decrease, and the rain gradually lessened, Tlie 

south winds blew all day as before; and there being 

then in the atmosphere, no other winds to oppose 

them, they carried with them the vapours as they 

exhaled, and the atmosphere continued clear and 

serene. 

Tu1s happened at Chocope,’ situated at a much 
greater distance from the parts to which the brisas’ 
extend than Tumbez, Piura, Sechura, and other. 
towns where this is more frequent, as being nearer 
the equinoctial: notwithstanding, no brisas or north © 
winds are felt 1n that part of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth. So that it is probable, or ra- 
ther indeed evident from experience, that the 
north winds at the time they prevail, more easily 
reach to the countries nearest the equinoctial, than 
to those at a greater distance, though not so as to be 
felt in the atmosphere near the earth, but ina more © 
elevated region. Consequently, it is natural for 
rains to be more frequent in the former than in the 
fatter, where these winds very seldom reach, whe- 
ther in that part .of the atmosphere contiguous to 
2 the. 
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the earth, or another, whit being more lin from 
it they blow there more violently, — 

I ar first*declared against any positive assertion, 
that the opinion I have now laid before the reader 
is founded on such undoubted physical principles, 


that no other can be advanced more conformable to | 


phenomena ; it being difficult immediately to fix on 
causes which agreeing with all circumstances, leaves 
the mind entirely satisfied : and as all within the 
reach of human perspicuity cannot be accommodated 
to every particular, as entire conviction requires, let 
it suffice. that I have here delivered my thoughts; 
leaving the naturalists at full liberty to investigate 
the true cause, and when discovered, to reject mp 
hypothesis *. 

As rain is seldom or never seen at Lima, so that. 
place 1s also equally free from tempests ; that so those. 
who have neither visited the mountains ner travelled 
into other parts, as Guayaquil or Chili, are abso- 
lute strangers to thunder and lightning ; nothing of 
that kind “being known here. Accordingly, the ine 


habitants are extremely terrified when they first hear - 


the fomuer or see the latter. But it is very remark 


able, that what is here entirely unknown, should be 


so common at thirty leagues distant, or even less, 
“to the east of Lima ; it being no farther to the moun- 
tains, where violent. rains and tempests are as fre- 
quent as at Quito. ‘The winds, though settled in the 
above-mentioned points, are subject to variations, but 
almost imperceptible, as we shall explain. They 
are also very gentle, and even in the severest win- 
oe > 


* A more probable conjecture is, that the vapours which arise in 
the great South. Sea, and are brought into this neighbourhood by 
the south wind (where they would natarally condense into clouds 
and fall in showers), are attracted by the Cordilleras, whose tops are 
generally inveloped in clouds frightful to behold, which spend 
themselves in tremendous tempests, even SOS! the foundations 
of those jofty mountains, A. 
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ters, never known to do any damage by their vio-— 
lence; so that if this country was free from other 
inconveniences and evils, its inhabitants could have © 
nothing to desire, in order to render their lives truly 
agreeable. But with these signal advantages, nature 
has blended inconveniences, which greatly diminish 
their value; and reduce this country even below 
those, on which nature has not bestowed such great 
riches and fertility. 

Tr has been observed, that es winds generally pre- 
vailing in Valles, throughout the whole year, comes 
from the south; but this admits of some exceptions, 
which, without any essential alteration, implies that 
sometimes the winds come from the north, but so 
very faint, as scarcely to move the vanes of the ships, 
and consist only of a very weak agitation of the air, 
just sufficient to indicate that the wind is changed 
from the south. This change is regularly in winter, 
and with it the fog immediately begins, which in some 
measure seems to coincide with what has been offered 
with regard to the reason why showers are unknown 
at Lima. This breath of wind is so particular, that 
from the very instant it begins, and before the wind 
is condensed, the inhabitants, are unhappily sensible — 
of it by violent head-aches, so as easily to know what 
sort of weather is coming on peine they stir out 
of their chambers. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Inconveniences, Distempers, and Evils, to wh hich the 
City of Lima is subject ; particularly Earthquakes. 


05% of the inconveniences of Lima, during the 

summer, is that of being tormented with fleas 
and bugs, from which the utmost care 1s not sufficient 
to free the inhabitants. Their. prodigious increase is 
partly owing to the dust of that dung, with which the 
streets. are continually covered; and partly to ‘the 
flatness of the roofs, where the same dust, wafted thi- 
ther by the winds, produce these troublesome insects, 
which are continually dropping through the crevices — 
of the boards into the apartments, and by that means 
render it impossible for the inhabitants, notwithstand- 
ing all their pains, to keep their houses free from 
them. The moschitos are very troublesome, but much 
less so than the former. 

Tue next, and indeed a most dreadful circum- 
stance, 15 that of earthquakes, to which this coun- 
try is so subject, that the inhabitants are under con- 
tinual apprehensions of being, from their suddenness 
and violence, buried in the ruins of their own 
houses. Several deplorable instances of this kind 
have happened in this unfortunate city; and lately 
proved the total destruction of all its buildings. ‘These 
terrible concussions of nature are not regular, either 
with regard to their continuance or violence. But 
the interval between them is never of a length suf 
ficient to obliterate the remembrance of them. In 
the year 1742 I had the curiosity to observe the di- 
stance of time between those which happened suc- 
cessively for a certain space. 1. On the 9th of May 
at three quarters after nine in the morning. 2. The 
19th of the same month at midnight. 3. The 27th 
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at 55 minutes after three in the evening. 4. The 


12th of June at three quarters past five in the morn- 
ing. 5. The 14th of October at nine at night; all 
which I carefully noted. And it must be observed 
that these concussions were the most considerable, 
and lasted near a minute; particularly that of the 
21th of May, which continued near two minutes, 
beginning with one violent shock, and gradually 
terminating in tremulous motions. Between these 
above noted were several others, which I omitted) as 
being neither so lasting nor violent. 

Turse earthquakes, though so sudden, have their® 
presages, one. of the principal of which is, a rum- 
bling noise in the bowels of the earth, about a minute 


7 before the shocks are felt; and this noise does not 


continue in the place where it was first produced, 
but seems to pervade all the adjacent subterraneous 
parts. This is followed’ by dismal howlings of the 
dogs, which seem to have the first perception of the 
approaching danger. The beasts of burden passing 
the streets, “stop, “and, by a natural instinct, spread 
open their legs, the better to secure themselves from 
falling. On these portents the terrified inhabitants 
fiy from their houses into the streets with such preci- 
pitation, thatif it happens in the night, they ap 


quite naked ; fear and the urgency of the danger, ban 


nishing at once all sense ofdecency. ‘Thus the streets 
exihibit such odd and singular figures, that might 
even afford matter for diversion, were it possible 
in so terrible a moment. The sudden concourse is 
accompanied with the cries of children waked out of. 
their sleep, blended with the lamentations of the wo- 
men, whose agonizing prayers to the saints increasé 
the common fear aud confusion: the men also aré too 
much affected to refrain from giving vent to their 
terror; so that the whole city exhibits one dreadful 
scene of consternation’ and horror. Nor does this 


end with the shock, none venturing: ‘te return to 
their 
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their houses through fear ofa repetition, which fre- 
quently demolishes those buildings which had been 
weakened by the first. 

My attention to set down’ the exact time of the 

‘above-mentioned shocks, taught me, that they hap-_ 
pen indifferently at half-ebb or half-flood, but never 
at hieh or low water; which sufficiently confutes what. 

_ some - haye confidently advanced, namely, that earth- 

quakes always happen during the six hours of ebb, 
but never during the flood: because this favours the 
hypothesisthey have advanced to account for their 

- origin aná causes: an hypothesis which, in my opi- 

nion, does not sufficiently correspond with observa- 
tions, as to recommend itself to the assent of in- ~ 
telligent persons. 

Tue nature of this country is so adapted t to earth- 
quakes, that all ages have seen their terrible devasta- 
tions; and that nothing may be wanting to satisfy the _ 
curiosity of the reader, shall introduce the account 
of that which laid thislarge and splendid city totally 
in ruins, witha short narrative of the most remarkable 
that have been felt in latter ages. 

1. Tur first concussion since the establishment of 

: nl ae in these parts, happened in 1582, 
w years after the foundation of Lima; but the 
damage was much less than in some of the sue- 
ceeding, being chiefly confined to the city of Are- 
quipa, which being ‘situated near that spot, where 
the motion of the earth was most violent, the greatest 
part of it was destroyed. 

2. Ow the 9th of July 1586, Lima was visited 
with another earthqúake, and so violent, that even 
to this time it is solemnly commemorated on the day 
of the visitation of Elizabeth. 

3. In 1609, another like the former happened. 

4. On the 27th of November 1630, such prodi- 
gious damage was done in the city by ap earth- 
quake, and theentire ruin of it apprehended, that 
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m A of its deliverance, a festival, 
called Nuestra Senora del Milagro, is annually cele- 
Or a on that day. 

. In the year 1655, on the 3d of November, 
most stately edifices, and a great number of 
houses, were thrown down by an earthquake; the in- 
habitants fledinto the country, and remained there 
several days, to avoid the danger they were threat- 
ened with in the city. 

6. On the 17th of June 1678, another earthy ullid 
happened, by which several houses were destroyed, and 
des churches: ‘considerably damaged. 

One of the most dreadful of which we Have any 
ae was that of the 20th of October, 1687. 
It began at four in the morning, with the destruc- _ 
tion of several ‘publick edifices ‘and houses, whereby 
great numbers of persons perished; but this was — 
jittle more than a presage of wat was to follow, and 
-preserved the greatest part of the inhabitants from 
being buried under the ruins of the city. The shock 
was repeated at six inthe morning with such impe- 
tuous concussions, that whatever had withstood the 
first, was now laid inrums; and the inhabitants 
thought themselves very fortunate i in being only spec- 
tators of the general devastation from the streets and 
squares, to pane they had directed their flight on. 
the first warnin During this second concussion 
the sea retired istantey from its bounds, and re- 
turning in mountainous waves, totally . overwhelmed 
€ sallao, and the neighbouring parts, together with the 
miserable inhabitants. 

8S. On the 29th of September, 1697, this place 
was visited by another terrible earthquake. 

9. Onthe 1Mth of July, 1699, a great number of 
houses were destroyed by another concussion. ~ 

10: Tur 6th of Fe ebruary, 1716, a like disaster, 

11. On the 8th of January, 1725, another. s 
ae hae ea E po 12, On | 
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» 12. ON the 2d ‘of December, 1732, was another 

earthquake at one in the morning. 

~~ 18, 14, 15: > In the years 1690, 1734, and 1745, 
three others happened, but neither violent nor last- 
ing: But all these were less terrible than the last, as 

will appear from the following account of it: 

16. On the 28th of October, 1746,. at half an 
hour after ten at night, five hours and three quarters 
before the full of the moon, the concussions be- 
gan with such violence, that in little more than three 
- minutes, the greatest part, if not: all the buildings, 
great and small, in the whole city, were destroyed, 
burying under their ruins those inhabitants who 
had not made sufficient haste into the streets and 


squares; the only places of safety in these terrible — 


convulsions of nature.’ At length the horrible ef- 
_ fects of this short shock ceased: but the tranquillity 
was of short duration; concussions returning with 
such frequent répetitions, that the inhabitimts; ac- 
cording to the account sent of it, computed two 
hundred in the: first twenty-four hours: and to the 


24th of February of the following: vear, 1747, when 


the narrative was dated, no less than four hundred 


and fifty shocks were observed, some of which, if less 


lasting, were equal to the first in violence. 
+ The fort of Callao, at the very metemos sunk into 


the like ruins; but what it suffered from the earth= — 


quake in its buildings, was inconsiderable, when com= 
pared with the terrible catastrophe which followed’; 
for the sea, as is usual on such occasions, receding to 
a considerable distance, returned in mountainous waves 
ee with the violence of the agitation, and sud- 

enly turned Callao, and the neiekbouring country, 
into a sea. ‘This was not, however, totally per-= 
formed by the first swell of the waves; for the sea 


retiring further, returned with still moreimpetuosity ;_ 


the stupendous water covering both the walls and 
G25 . other 
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other buildings of the place; so that whatever had 

escaped the first, was now totally overwhelmed by 
those terrible mountains of waves; and nothing re- 
mained except a piece of the wall of the fort of Santa 
Cruz, asa memorial of this terriblé devastation. There 
were then twenty-three ships and vessels, great and 
small, in the harbour, of which nineteen were abso-~ 
. lutely sunk, and the other four, among’ which was a 
frigate called St. Fermin, carried by the force of the 
“waves toa great distance up the country. | 

Tuts terrible inundation extended to other ports 
on the coast, as Cavallos and Guanape; and the 
‘towns of Chancay, Guara, and the va!leys della Ba- 
ranca, Sape, and Pativilca, underwent the same fate 
as the city of Lima. The number of persons who 
perished in the ruin of that city, before the 31st of 
the same month of October, according to the bodies. . 
found, amounted to 1300, besides the maimed and — 
wounded, many of which lived only a short time in 
torture. At Callao, where the number of inhabitants: 
amounted to about 4000, two hundred only escaped ; 
and twenty two of these by means (of the abve-men- 
tioned fragment,ofa wall. a 

Accorpine to an account sent to Lima after this 
accident, a volcano in Lucanas burst forth the same 

- night and ejected such quantities of water, that the * 
whole country was overflowed; and inthe mountain 
near Patas, called Conversiones de Caxamarquilla, 
three other volcanoes burst, discharging frightful tor- 
rents of water; like that of Carguayrasso, mentioned 
in the first volume of this Work. 

. Some days before this deplorable event, subterra-_ 
neous noises were heard at Lima, sometimes resem- 
bling the bellowing of oxen, and at others , the 
discharges of artillery. And even after the earth- 
quake they were still heard during the silence of the 
night; a convincing poe that the inflammable, 

matter: 
6 
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- matter was not totally exhausted, nor the cause of 
the shocks absolutely removed. 

Fue frequent earthquakes to which South Ame- 
rica, particularly Lima, and all the country of 
Valles, is subject, opens a field for enquiry not less 
ample than that just mentioned, concerning their 
cause. Many hypotheses have been formed by phi- 
losophers; but the generality, and with the greatest 
appearance of truth, agree in deducing them princi- 
pally from the violent force of the air contained in 
sulphureous substances and other minerals, and also 
that confined in the pores of the earth; which being | 
compressed by the incumbent load, make a very vio- 
_lentresistauce. This.is so far from implyi ing any con- 
tradiction, that besides being countenauded. by reason 
_-it is also confirmed by experience. But the apparent 
- difficulty consists in explaining how the vents of the 
earth become again filled with air, after one concus- 
sion has happened; it being natural to think, that the 
quantity which struggled for vent, was. thereby dis- 
charged, aid that a long interval of time was neces- 
. sary before another could be produced. Also why’ 
some countries are more subject to these terrible con. 

vulsions than others. Though this subject has been 
treated of by several authors, E think it m y duty here 
to deliver the opinion which to me seems most pro- 
_bable. 

Experience has sufficiently shewed, sevrialis in 
this country by the many volcanoes in the Cordil- 
. leras which pass through it, that the bursting of a 
mew burning mountain causes a violent earthquake, 
so as totally to destroy all the towns within its 
reach; as happened at the opening of the volcano in 
the desert of Carguagoazo as mentioned in Vol. I. 
This tremulous. motion, which we may properly 
call an earthquake, does not so usually happen in 

case of a second eruption, when an aperture has 
been before made; or at least, the motion it causes 
| | in 
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in the earth is comparatively but small. Whence it 
is inferred that an aperture being once made, how- © 
ever the substances in the bowels of. the mountain . 
may take fire, the convulsion of the earth is seldom 
or never felt a second time. The reason of whichis, 
that the sudden reiteration of this accident greatly 
augments the volunte of the air by rarefaction; and as 
“it finds an easy passage without labouring in the | 
bowels .of the earth for a vent. no other concussion 
is produced than what must follow from the eruption, 
of a great quantity of air through an aperture too 
narrow for itsvolume. 

The formation of volcanoes is now well known; 
and that they owe their origin to sulpbureous, ni- 
trous, and other combustible substances in the bowels — 
ofthe earth; for these being intermixed, and, as it 
were, tur ned into a kind of paste by the subterraneous 
waters, ferment to a certain degree, when they take 
fire; and by dilating the contiguous wind or air, 
and also that within. their pores, so that its volume 
is prodigiously increased beyond what 1t was before 
the inflammation, it produces the same effect as 
gunpowder when fired inthe narrow space of a mine; 
but with this difference, that powder on being fired 
immediately disappears, whereas the volcano being 
once ignited continues so till all the oleaginous and 
sulphureous particles contained in the mountain are. . 
consumed. | : 

Voxcanoes are of two kinds, opta and di- 
lated. ‘The former are found where a great quan- 
tity of inflammable matter is confined' in small 
space; the latter where these combustibles are scat- 

tered at a considerable distance from one another. 
The first, are chiefly contained in the bowels. of 
mountains, which may be considered as the natural e 
depositaries of these substances. The second may be ' 

- considered as ramifications, which though proceeding: 
- from the former, are, . however, independent, ex- 
tending 
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tending themselves under the plains, and traversing » 
them in several directions. This being admitted, it 
will appear, that in whatever country volcanoes, or 
depositaries of these substances, are very common, the 
plains will be more diversified with these ramifica 
tions ; for we are not to imagine thatit is only within 
the bosoms of mountains that substances of tilis na- 
ture exist, and that they are not disseminated through 
all the parts of the adjacent region. ‘Thus the coun- 
try: now under consideration, abounding in these igne- 
eus substances more than any other, prat, by the conti- 
nual inflammation which necessarily follows their na- 
tural preparation for it, be. more’ exposed to earth- 
quakes, | 
Besipes the suggestions of natural reason, that a 
country containing many volcanoes must also be every 
where veined with ramifications of correspondent sub- 
stances, it is confirmed by experiment in Peru; where 


we find almost universally mines of nitre, sulphur, 
vitriol, salt, bitumen, and other inflammatory. sub- 


stances, which sufficiently: confirm the truth of these 
inferences, > 

Tue soil both of Quito and Valles, particularly 
the latter, is hollow and spongy, so as to be fuller of 
cavities or pores, than is sisi y seen in that of other 


“countries; and consequently abounds with subterra- 


neous waters. Besides which, as I shall presently 


shew more at large, the waters, from the ice continu- 
ally melting on the mountains, being: filtrated through 


these pores “during their descent, ‘penetrate deep into 
the cavities of the earth; and during their subterra- 
neous course, moisten, and turn into a kind of paste, 


_ those sulphureous and nitrous substances; and though 


they are not here in such prodigious quantities as in 
volcanoes, yet they are sufficient, from their inflam- 


matory quality, to rarefy the air contained in them, 


which easily incorporating itself with that confined in 


the innumerable pores, cavities, or veins of the earth, 


compresses 


t 
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compresses is by its greater expansion, and at the same 
time rarefies it by its heat; but the cavities being too 
narrow to admit of its proper diiatation, it struggles 
for a vent, and these efforts shake all the contiguous 
parts; till at last, where it finds the least resistance, 


it forces itself a passage, which sometimes closes 


again by the tremulous motion it occasions, and at 
others continues open; as may be seen in different 
parts of all these countries. When on account of 
“the resistance being equal, it finds a passage in seve- 
ral parts, the cliasms or fissures are generally smaller, 

so that rare) y any vestiges remain after the concus- 
sion. At other times when the subterranean cavities 
are so large as to form subterranean caverns, they not. 


y only rend the earth, and at every shock leave it full 


of disruptions, but also cause it to sink. into spa= 
cious hollows; as [ particularly observed near the 
town of Guaranda, a place in the jurisdiction of 
- Chimbo, urthe province of Quito; where in the 
year, 1744 all the ground on the one side of the chasm 
sunk near a yard, “the other side rising in the same 
proportion, though, with some: inequalities on both 


sides. 


Tax loud subterraneous noises ‘preceding earth- 
quakes, and which imitate thunder at a distance, 
seem to correspond with theabove-mentioned cause and 
formation of earthquakes, as they can only proceed 
from the rarefaction of the air on the ignition of the 
€xplosive substances; which being impetuously pro- 
—pagated through all the caverns ol the earth, propel- 


“ding and at the same time dilating what is contained in 
them, till all the cavities being pervaded, and no vent 
found, the efforts for a further dilatation begin, and 


form the concussion with which it terminates. 

_ Iv must be observed that at the time when the air, 
which had been confined within the earth, ‘bursts 
«through it, neither the light nor fireemitted from 
the chasms are seen. The reason is, that this light 


n 
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and fire exist only at the instant when the matter be- 
comes inflasicd, and the air spreading itself through - 
all the veins, the light is e extinguished by its diiata- : 
tion, and becomes “afterwards imperceptible. It is 
necessary to suppose that there must be some, though 
a short interval, between the inflammation and effect. 
Neither is the fame permanent, the substance ig- 
—vited not containing those solid and oleaginous par- 
ticles which supply. the volcanoes. Besides, they are 
not in sufGeient quantity to ascend from the subter- 
raneous caverns where they took fire to the es | 
ficies of the earth. Farther, this not being the place 
where the matter was or iginally contained, but that 
Where it has forced a passage for the quantity of air 
which its rarefaction augmented, the first light is lost — 
among the meanders of ‘its course, and therefore not 
to be seen when the wind violently forces a passage. 
Tuere have, however, been instances when the light 
has. been seen, though much eftener the smoke ; but 
~ this is’ generally lost in the clouds of aust ascending 
at the time of the concussion. 
Tur shocks are _Fepeated at intervals, of a few 
days, sometimes of a few-hours ; proceeding from 
the matter being dispersed in different places, and 
each in a diferent degree of aptitude for inflam- 
mation, one part | kindling after another sucessive- 
ly, aseach is more or less prepared. -Hence proceed 
also the different violence of the shocks and the 
different intervals of time. For the quantity first in- 
flamed increases, by its heat, other inflammable 
portions of matter; whence a part which would not 
have been‘ignited till after some days, by means of this 
adventitious fire, becomes so within a fewhours, The 
second «shocks are more violent, and cause-a greater 
destruction than the first; for the fire of the portion 
of matter which is first inflamed, though in itself 
small, is. suificient to accelerate the fermentation of 
, a much. 
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a much hasi! quantity, and consequently must be 


attended with more power ful effects. 


Tuouen the summer here, as we have alrendy 
observed, is considerably warm, yet itis not produc+ - 
tive of venomous creatures, which in this con mtry 
are not known; and the same may be said of all 
Valles, though there are some parts, as bagre 
and Piura, aro the heat is nearly equal to that at 
Guayaquil. This singulatity can theref fore vse ceed 
from no other cause than the natural drought of th 
climate. 

‘Tue distempers most common at Lima are malig- 

ant, intermittent, and catarrhous fevers, pleurisies, 
and constipations ; aud these rage continually i in the 
city. The small-pox is also known here as at Quito, 
but is not annual ; though when it Seira great 


- pumbers are swept away by rt. 


Convutsions are likewise very common and no less 
fatal. This disorder, though unknown at Quito, is 
frequent all over Valles, put more dangerous in some — 
parts than in others. Something has already been 
said of this distemper in our account of Car thagena, 
but a more NL yi Scrat age of it was re- 
served for this place. 
 ‘Yais distemper is divided: into two kinds, the. 
common or partial, and the malignant or arched con- 
vulsions. ‘ley both come on when nature is strug- 


- eling in the crisis of some acute distemper, but 


with this important difference; that those attacked : 
with thé former, often recover, though the greater 
part die on the third or fourth day, the term of its 
«duration; while those who have the misfortune of 
being attacked by the latter, sink under it in two or 
three days, it being very extraordinary to recover, 


‘and is therefore termed malignant. 


THE spasms or convulsions consist in a total in- 
activity of the muscles, and a constriction of the, 
meryes of the whole body, beginning with those of 

8 ; the 


y 
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the head; and these nerves being the channels 
which convey nourishment to the body, and this 
nourishment being precluded by the constriction of 


its conduits, they all successively suffer; the mus-. 
cles, by having lost their activity, cannot’ assist in - 


the motion of the nerves, and these being constrin- 
ged, can no longer perform their office. “Add to this 
a pungent humour dispersing itself through all the 
membranes of the body, and causing insupportable 
pains ; so that the groaning patient labours under 
inconceivabie tortures, which are still increased on 
his being moved, though with the greatest care and 
gentleness, from one side to the other. ‘The throat 
is so contracted that nothing can be conveyed into 


. the stomach. The jaws are also sometimes so closely | 
locked, as impossible to be opened. Thus the {miser- 
able patient lies without motion, and tortured in 


every part of his body, till nature quite exhausted 
falls a victim to this deleterious distemper. 

In the partial kind, the pulse is more affected 
than in the distemper which preceded it, and com- 
monly abates the ‘violence of a fever. But in the 
malignant kind it augments, the circulations being 


quickened ; and whether it be the effect of the humour ' 


impetuously circulating through every part, or of the 
pain proceeding from ti the laceration of the membranes 
“and abrading the muscles,’ the patient falls into a 
lethargy, but which does not remove the torturing sen- 
“sation of these punctures, often so insupportable, that 
the miserable patient violently turns himself, and thus 
augments his agonies, as evidently appears from his 
piercing cries and groans, 

THE malignant and arched spasm, even in in first 
stage, is so violent: as to cause a contraction of the 
nerves of the vertebra from the brain. downwards ; 


and as the distemper increases, and the malignant ' 


humour acquires great activity, the nerves become 
more and more constricted, that the body of the 
paticnt, 
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patient, contrary to nature, inclines backward into an. 
arch, and ali the bones become dislocated. However 
terrible the pains resulting from hence may seem, they 
- ate still increased by those of the other species of 
-eonvulsions, when the violence is such that the pa- 
tient usually Joses all sensation, and falls into a 
** total inaction, not having breath to utter his com- 
| plata. 

Iv is common at the beginning of this distemper 
to be totally convulsed, so that every partof the pa- * 
trent is affected, and, during the continuance, is, as, 
ui. were, deprived of all sensation. ‘Their return is 
more frequent and lasting as the distemper increases, 
till mature becomes entirely spent; when the lethar- 
gic fits succeed, and it is generally in one of these 
ik at the patient breathes his last. 

Tue usual: method of treating this’ distemper is 
by keeping both the bed and the chamber very 
close, even with a fire in it, that the pores being 
opened by the heat, the transpiration may be more 
copious. Laxative clysters are often injected to 
mollify the contractions of the intestines, and other, 
internal parts. External applications are also ap- 
plied to soften the parts, and open the ducts by 
which nature may evacuate the morbid humour. For 
the same intention and to check its progress, cor- 
dials and diuretic draughts are preseribed ; and also 
the bath; but the latter only at the beginning of the 
first stage of the distemper; for if 1t is found to 
increase on the second day, bathing is no longer 
ordered. 

Tse women of Lima ere subject to a distemper, 
extremely painful, very contagious, and almost m- 
curable : namely, a cancer in the matrix, which even 
at the beginning is attended with such excruciating 
pains, that their lives are one. continued series of 
groans and complaints. During its progress, they 
discharge great quantities of morbid humours, be- 

come 
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come attenuated, fall into.a state of languor, which 
gradualiy puts a period to their lives. It usually 
continues some years, with intervals of case, during 
which, if the evacuations do not entirely cease, they 
are considerably intermitted ; the pains scem over, and 
they are capable of dressing themselves and walking 
abroad ; but the disease suddenly returns with doubi e 
violence, and the patient becomes totally disabled. 
This distemper comes on so imperceptibly, as not 
to be indicated either by the countenance or pulse, 
till at itsheight ; and such is the contagion of it, 
that it is contracted enly by sitting in the same chair 
commonly used by an infected person, or wearing 
her cloaths; but it bas not been known to affect the 
men, husbands usually living with their wives. till 
the last stage of the distemper. Two causes are as- 

signed for this malady: their excessive use of per- 
fumes, which they, always carry about them, and 
may doubtless contribute greatly to promote if ; the 
other a continual riding in their calashes, but this 
does not/seem to be of so much consequence as the 
former. For then the most distinguished of the fair 
sex in other countries, who ride in coaches, and even 
use the more violent exercise of the horse, would not 
be exempt from it. 

Stow or hectic fevers also prevail escaily ; in these 
countries, and are likewise contagious, but more from 
awant.of proper care in the furniture and apparel 
of the person infected, than any ABORREY of the 
climate. 

Tur venereal disease is equally common in “this 

country as in-those we have already mentioned ; it is 
indeed general in all that part of America ; and as 
little sac is given to it till arrived to a, great 
height, the general custom in all those parts, a repe- 
tition here would be needless. 
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Fertilit ty of the Territories of Lima; and i he Mitten 
of cultivating the Soil. i : 


ry i is natural to think that a country, where rain 

is seldom or ever known, must, of necessity, be 
totally barren; whereas the country of Lima enjoys 
a fertility to be envied, producing all kinds of grain, 
and a prodigious variety of fruits. Here industry 
and art supply that moisture which the clouds seem 
to withhold: and the soil is by this means rendered 
remarkably fruitful, amidst a continual drought. 

‘Iv has already been observed, that one of f the prin- 
cipal cares of the Yncas was the cutting and dis- 
posing in the most advantageous manner, trenches 
or small canals, in order to conduct the waters of | 

the rivers to nourish every part, and render large. 
fields capable of producing grain. 'The Spaniards | 
finding these useful works ready. executed to their 
hands, took care to keep them in the same order; 
and by these are watered the spacious fields of 
wheat and barley, large meadows, plantations of 
sugar-canes and olive-trees, vineyards and gárdens 
ofall kinds ; ; all yielding uncommon plenty. Lima 
differs from Quito, where the fruits of the earth 
“ have no determined seasons; but here the harvests 
are gathered in, and the trees drop their leaves, ac- 
cording to their respective natures ; for those which 
grow spontancously in a hot climate, though the 
liveliness of their verdure fades, their leaves do not. 
fall off till others supply their place. The blossoms — 
also have their respective times, and are correspond- 
ently succeeded by fruits; so that this éountry - 
resembles those of the temperate zones, no less in , 


: the product and seasons of ‘corn, blossoms, fruits 
and 
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and flowers, than in the difference of winter and 
_ summer. 

Berrore the. erin Anal ; in L687, when this city 
suffered in so deplorable a manner, the harvests of 
wheat and barley were sufficient to supply the wants 
of the country without any importation, especially 
of wheat; but by this convulsion of nature, the soil 
Was so vitiated, that the wheat rotted soon after it 
was sown, occasioned, probably, by the vast clouds 
of sulphureous particles then exhaled, and the prodi- 
gious quantities of nitrous effluvia diffused through it. 
This obliged the owners of the lands to apply thein to 
other uses, and accordingly many of them were turned’ 
into meadows of clover, plantations of sugar-canes, 
and other vegetables, which they found not subject 
to the same’ misfortune. After the land had conti- 
nued forty years in this state of sterility, the husband- 
men began to perceive such alteration in the soil, as 
promised a speedy return to its former eoodness. 
Accordingly some trials were successfully made with 
wheat, and by degrees that grain was found to 
thrive as before that dreadful event. But whether 
it be from the other plants, which have been culti- 
vated in those parts, or from any. mistrust of the 
husbandmen, the same quantity has not been sown 
as before. tis natural to think that the late dread- 
ful earthquake must have had the same pernicious. 
effects on the soil ; though by means of the establish- 
ment of the corn trade with Chili since that time, 
the consequences will not be so sensibly felt. The 
fields in the neighbourhood, of Lima are chiefly 
sown with clover, “of which there is here a consump - 
tion not to be parallelled in any other place: it being 
the common fodder for all beasts, particularly the 
mules and horses, of which there is an inconceivable 
number. 

Tue other parts of the country are taken up with 
plantations already mentioned, among which those 

| of 
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of canes are not the least, and yield an excellent” 
. kind of sugar. All these fields and plantations are ~ 
cultivated by negro slaves, purchased for this service ; 
and the same is scen in the other improved parts of 
Valles. 

Tue olive plantations appear like thick forests ; for 
besides the height, magnitude, and fulness of leaves of 
these trees, in all which they exceed those of Spain, 
they are never pruned, by which means their branches 
become so interwoven, that the light cannot pene- 
- trate through their foliage. ‘The plough is not used © 
here; the only cultivation they require, being to 
clear the holes made at the foot of each for recelv- 
ing the water, to keep the trenches.open which con- 
vey it, and every three or four years to.cut down. 
all shoots or cions, in order to form. passages for 
gathering the fruit. With this small trouble the 
inhabitants have an uncommon plenty of the finest 
olives, which they either commit to the press for 
oil, or pickle, they being particularly adapted to the 
latter, both with regard to their beauty, largeness, 
and fiayour. Their o1l is much preferable to that of 
Spain. 

Tue country contiguous te the city is coyered 
with gardens, producing all the herbs and. fruits 
known in Spain, and of the same’ goodness and 
béauty, besides those common to America ; ; all which 
flourish here in a very uncommon degree; so that 
none of the parts of Peru, at least such as we visited, 
are to be compared with those of the neighbourhood 
of Lima, where every place is covered “with fruits | 
and esculent vegetables. 

Ir also enjoys anether singular idad the 
whole year being, as it were, summer with regard to 
the plenty and fresiiness of fruits; for the seasons of 
the year varying alternately in Valles and-the moun- 
tains, when the time of fruits is over in Valles, it 
begins on the skirts of the mountains; and the dis- 

tance 
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“tance from Lima being not above twenty-five or 
thirty leagues, they are brought thither, and by this 
means the city is constantly supplied with fruits, ex- 
_ cept a few, as grapes, melons and water-melons, 
which requiring a hot climate, do not come to per- 
fection in the mountains. ; | 

Tar grapes are of various kinds; and among them, 


one called the Italian, very large and delicious. The - 


- vines extend themselves on the surface of the ground, 
which is very well adapted to support them, being 
either stony or full of sand. These vines are pruned 


and watered at proper times, and thrive remarkably 


without any other care. | | 

No other culture is bestowed on those designed for 
wine, for both at Ica, Pisco, Nasca, and all other 
parts where they grow, they are formed into espaliers. 
None of the grapes near Lima are used in making 
wine, the demand for them in other respects being 
too large. 

Tue soil is stony and sandy, that is, consisting of 

smooth flints or pebbles, which are so numerous that 
‘as other soils are entirely sand, -rock, or earth, this is 
wholly of the above stones ; and in some parts prove 
very inconvenient to travellers, whether’ in a carriage 
or on horseback. The arable lands have a stratum 
of about a foot or two of earth, but below that the 
whole consists entirély of stones. From this circum- 
Stance, the similarity of all the neighbouring coasts, 
and the bottom of the sea, this whole space may be 
‘concluded to have been formerly covered by the ocean, 
to the distance of 3 or 4 leagues, or even farther, 
beyond its present limits. This is particularly ob- 
servable in a bay about five leagues north of Callao, 
called Marques, where in all appearance, not many 
years since, the sea covered. above half a league of 
what is now Terra Firma, and the extent of a league 
and a half along the coast. 
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THE rocks in the most inland part of this bay are 

. perforated and smoothed like those washed by the 
waves; a sufficient proof that the sea formed these 

- Jarge cavities, and undermined such prodigious masses 
as lie on the ground, by its continual elisions ; and it 
seems natural to think that the like must have hap- 
-pened in the country contiguous to Lima, and that. 
parts, consisting of pebbles like these at the bottom 
of the adjacent sea, were formerly covered by the 
water. > AU Ed: . 
ANOTHER singularity in this arid country is, the 
abundance of springs, water being found every 
where with little labour, by digging only four or 
five feet below the surface. This may arise from 
two causes; the one, that the earth, being, from its 
composition, very spungy, the water of the sea 
easily insinuates itself to a great distance, and is fil- 
trated in passing through its pores. ~ The other, that 
the many torrents after descending from the moun- 
tains, soon lose themselves in these plaims, but con- 
tinue their course alone the subterranean veins of the. 
earth; for this stony quality of the soil from the na- 
ture of the springs cannot extend to any great depth, 

. and underneath it the stratum is hard and compact; 
consequently the water must be conveyed to the’ 
most porous parts, which being the stony; it there 
precipitates into a subterranean course, leaving the 
surface dry. We have already observed * that from 
many of the rivers in Valles, though apparently dry, 
the inhabitants procure a sufficient quantity of water 
by digging wells in the beds over which their waters 
run in the winter: others might be passed without 
«being: known, but the bottom consisting entirely of 
‘pebbles, wherever the beasts set their feet, the water 
+ immediately eozes out. The reason of this is, that 
- the water at that time runs a little below the surface, 
and I do not doubt but the same will be found: 
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in all Vales though at different depths in different 
- Places. 


This plenty of subterrancous streams is doubtless 
of great advantage to the fertility of the country, 
particularly with regard to the larger plants, whose 
roots strike deepest : + and this seems a bountiful in- 
dulgence of the wise Author of Nature, who to pro- 
videagainst the sterility which would certainly affect 
these countries from a want of water, has sent a sup- 
ply from the mountains, either i in Open rivers or sub- 
terraneous canals. 

‘Tur lands in the jurisdiction of Chancay, like 
the other parts of the coasts of Peru, are manured 
with the dung of certain sea birds, which abound 
here in a very extraordinary manner. These they 
call guanoes, and the dung guano, the Indian name 
for excrement in general. ‘These birds, after spend- 
ing the whole days in catching their food} in the sea, 
repair at might to rest on the islands near the coast, 
and their number being so great as entirely to cover 
the ground, they leave a proportionable quantity of 
excrement or dung. ‘This is dried by the heat of the 
sun into a crust, and is daily increasing, so that 
notwithstanding great quantities are taken away, it 


4s never exhausted. Some will have this guano to 


be only earth endowed with the quality of raising a 
ferment in.the soil ‘with which it is mixed. This 
opinion is founded on the’ prodigious quantities 
carried off from those islands, and on the experi- 
ment made by digging or boring, by which the 
appearance at a certain depth, was the same as 
at the superficies; whence it is concluded, that the 


. earth is naturally endowed with the heating quality 
of dung or guano. This would seem less improba- 


ble, did not both its appearance and smell prove it to 
be the excrement in question. IT was in these islands 
when several barks came to load with it; when the 
insupportable smell left me no room to doubt of the 

1 Oe nature 
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_ nature of their cargo. I do not however pretend to 
deny, but that it may be mixed with earth, or that 
the most superficial part of the earth does not contract 
the like virtue, so as to produce the same effect. But 
however it be, this is the manure used in the fields 
sowed with maize, and with proper wateringsis found 
greatly to fertilize the soil, a little of it being put 
close to every stem, and immediately watered. It is 
also of use in fields of other grain, except wheat and 
barley, and, consequently, prodigious quantities of it 
yearly used in agriculture. — 

Besipes the “orchards, fields; and gardens, with 
which this country is so delightfully variegated; there 
are other parts where nature itself spontaneously fur- 
nishes beautiful prospects for the inhabitants, and 
plenty of excellent food for their cattle; particularly 
the hills of St. Christopher and Amancaes, whose per- 
_ petual verdure diversified in spring ‘with elegant 
flowers, seems to invite the neighbouring inhabitants 
to a nearer enjoyment of the beauties it presents at a 
distance to their view.. The parts in the neighbour- 
hood of the city to the distance of six or eight leagues, 
offer the like entertainment; and accordingly many 
families resort thither for the change of aiy, and the 
tranquillity of rural amusement. ‘The hills called 
Amancaes, already mentioned, have their name from 
a certain flower gTOWINg on them. It.is yellow, 
and of the campanula form, with four pointed 
leaves. Its colour is remarkably brilliant, and in that 
wholly consists its value, being totally void of fra- 
erancy. _ 

Brsipes these delightful retreats, the city has a 
publick walk in the suburb of St. Lazaro, called Ala- 
meda, consisting of rows of orange and lemon trees ; 
along the banks of the river is another called the 
Acho, to which there is a daily resort of coaches and. 
calashes, 


y Tur 
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Tae only monuments of antiquity remaining in 
the neighbourhood of Lima are the guacas, or se- 
pulchres of the Indiaus, and some walls, which were 
built on both sides of the roads, and are frequently 
seenall over this country. But three leagues north- 
east of the city, in a valley called guachipa, are still 
standing the walls of a. large town. Through igno- 
rance 1 did not visit them whilst I was at Lima: 
the account of them, however, which the i ingenious 
marquis de Walde Lyrios was pleased to give me, 
may be equally relied on, as if related from. my own 
knowledge ; especially as he took a very accurate 
survey of the whole. He observed, that the streets 
were very narrow ; that the walls of the houses, © 
which in common with all the buildings of that 
time were without roofs, were only of mud, and that 
each house consisted of three small square apart- 
ments,, The doors towards the street, were not so 


high as the general stature of a man, but the walls 


wanted little « of three yards. Among ali the houses 
which composed this large town, situated at the foot. 
ef a mountain, is one, whose walls overlook all the 
others, and thence it is concluded to have belonged 
to the casique or prince; though its ruinous condi- 
tion rendersit impossible to.determine abselutely. The 
inhabitants of this valley, where the fruitful fields 
are watered from the river Rimac, at no great dis- 
tance from these ruins, call them Old Caxamatta,: 
though it cannot now be discovered whether that - 
was the real name of the town in the times of pagan-. 

' ism. For there neither remains any memorial of 
such tradition, ner any mention of itin the histories 
af that kingdom, written by Garcilazo, and Herrera; 
so that all we know is, that the epithet old is now 
applied to it by way of distinction from the present 

town of Caxamarca. 

_. One astonishing particular in the walls of this 
town, and in all others in the neighbouring valleys, 
| 15, 
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is, that ‘though built on the surface of the earth, 
without any foundation, they have withstood those 
violent earthquakes which overthrew the more solid 
buildings of Lima and other lar ge towns erected in 
the Spanish manner: having received no other da~ 
mage than what naturally results from being forsaken, 
- or what the drivers have done who make it a resting 
place for their cattle in the road to Lima. | 

From the construction of these houses it may be | 
inferred, that long experience has instructed the na- 
tives, that in parts so subject’ to earthquakes, it was 
improper to lay a foundation in order to strengthen 
the walls; and tradition informs us, that when 
the newly conquered Indians saw the Spaniards dig 
foundations for lofty buildings, they laughed at 
them, - telling them they were dig gging their own se- 
pulchres ; intimating, that’ the “earthquakes would 
bury them under the ruins of their houses. It is 
- indeed a melancholy proof of pride and obstinacy, . 
that after having the prudent example of the In- 
dians before their eyes, the total ruin of the city at 
four different times in less than the space of two hun- 
dred years has not been abie entirely to eradicate 
the destructive passion for airy and elegant buildings, 
though these necessarily require large and lofty walls, 
which must have a foundation proportional to the 
magnitude of the structure, and the weight they are 
to support. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Plenty and different Kinds of Provisions at 
o Lima. y 

WNEHE fertility of the soil, the goodness of the. 

~~ climate, and the convenient situation of Lima, 

concur to maintain in it a constant plenty. ‘The 

fruits 


” 


’ * 
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fruits and herbs have been already mentioned ; it re- 
mains that we consider the meat and fish with whieh 
it is also equally provided. 

Tue bread at Lima is i salen the best in 
all this part of America, both with regard to its 
colour and taste, the goodness of the corn being 
improved by the manner of working it; and at the 
same time so reasonable, that the inhabitants use no 
other. , It is of three kinds: one called criollo, the 
crumb of which is very light and spongy; the se- 
cond French bread; and the last soft bread. Itis 
kneaded, by negroes employed by the bakers, many 
of whom are very rich, and their shops always well - 
provided. Besides their own slaves, the bakers are 
also obliged. to receive any'delivered up to them by 
their masters to work as a punishment ; and for 
these, besides finding the’ slaves in provisions, they , 
pay the master the ustial wages in money or im bread, 


‘This punishment, is the severest that can be inflicted 


on them, aad, indeed,-all the hardships and cruelties 
of the galleys are less than what these wretches are 
obliged .to undergo.» They are forced to work the 
whole day and part. of the night, with little food 
and less sleep; so that in a few days the most vigor- 
ous and stubborn slave becomes weak and submis- 
sive,’ and prostrates himself before his master, with 
tears, intreaties, and promises of amendment on being 
removed from that-place, the dread of which is doubt- 
less of the greatest use in awing the vast number of 
slaves, both within and without the city. 

Tuerr mutton is the most common food, and is 
very palatable from the nitrous pastures. where the 
sheep are fattened. The beef also is good; but little 
eaten except by the Europeans, so that two or three 
beasts supply the city for a week. Here is also plenty 
of poultry, partridges, turtle-doves, &c. Pork is 
also in great abundance, though not equally delicate 


with that of Carthagena, ithe lard is used in dress- 


ing 
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- ing all kinds of dishes whether of flesh or fish, oil 
being: only. used in salads and the like. ‘This method 
of cookery is said to have had its rise when the coun- 
try afforded no oil, and has been continued to the 
present time, notwithstanding it is now produced in 
great quantities. Antonia de Rivero, an inhabitant 
of Lima in the year 1660, planted the first olive-tree 
ever seen in Peru. | 

From the mountains are often sent by way of 
present, frozen calves; being killed there, and left 
two or three days on the 'heaths to freeze; after 
which they are carried to Lima, where they may be 
kept any time required, without. the least tendency 
to putrefaction. 

Or fish there is still a greater variety daily 
brought from the neighbouring parts of Chorillos, 
Callao, and Ancon, the Indian inhabitants of which 
- make fishing their whole business. The most palat- 
able are the corbinas, and the pege reyes, or 
king's fish; but those in the greatest plenty, and at | 
the same time very palatable, are the anchovies. 
The corbinas, and the king’s fish, infinitely excel 
those of Spain ; the lattcr is also remarkable for its 
size, being generally six or seven Paris inches in . 
_ Jength; yet even these are thought to be surpassed 
- by those caught in Buenos Ayresriver. It is asalt- . 
water fish, but very little different from that: caught 
in the rivers of Spain. The river of Lima affords ‘a 
sort of prawns, two or three inches in length, but 
those should rather be called cray-fish. 

Tue whole coasts abound with such shoals of an- 
chovies, as exceed all comparison ; and besides the 
vast quantities caught by fishermen, they are the | 
chief food of innumerable flights of birds, with ~ 
which all those islands abound, and commonly called 
guanoes, possibly from the guano or dung men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter; many of them are 
indeed alcatraces, a kind of gull, though all com- 

prehended 
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prehended under the generical name of guanoes. A 
little after the appearance of the sun, they rise from 
those islands in such large and thick flights as to- 
tally to cover them, and fly towards the sea for an 
hour or two, without any visible decrease of their 
number. When at some distance from the land they 
divide themselves, and begin their fishing 1n a very 
entertaining manner. They fly ina circle ata con- 
siderable height above the water, and on seeing a | 
fish, they dart down with their beak foremost and. 
their wings closed with such force that the agita- 
tion of the water is seen at a distance; after which 
they rise again into the air and devour the fish. 
Sometimes they remain a considerable time under 
water, and rise at some distance from the place 
where they fell, doubtless because the fish has endea- 
voured to escape, thus disputing celerity with them 
in their own element. ‘They are continually seen in 
the place they frequent, some watching in gyra- 
tions, some darting down, others rising with their 
prey; while their "great numbers render this con- 
fusion diverting to the spectator. When they are 
either tired or satisfied they alight upon the waves, 
and at sun-set, forming themselves into one body, 
withdraw to the islands where they pass the night. 

Ar the port of Callao it is observed, that all the 
birds which rest on those islands to the N. of it, inthe 
morning universally fly towards the S. in quest of 
prey, returning inthe evening to their place of rest; 
when the middie of the flight is ee the harbour, nei- 
ther the beginning nor end can be seen, and the whole 
flock take up two or three hours in passing over. 

Tuoven shell fish are very scarce along this coast, 
some are found near Callao; particularly a kind, the 
shell of which resembles that of a muscle, though 
much larger. The fish itself has more the appearance 
ofan oyster, and much the same taste. y 

THe 
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_ Tue wines at Lima are of different sorts, white, 
red, and dark red: and of each sort some are very 
generous and delicious. They are imported from . 
the coasts of Nasca, Pisco, Lucumba, and Chili; but 
the latter produces the hest, and among them some 
muscadel. ‘The wine of Nasca is white, and has the 
least demand of any, being inferior to the others both 
in quality and taste. That. from Pisco has the greatest 
sale, and from the. same place come all the brandies 
either used at Lima or exported ; no rum being either 
made or used here. 

Mosr of the dried fruits are brought from Chili ; 
and by means of the trade carried on between the 
two kingdoms, Lima is supplied with all sorts of 
fruits Mio ión in Spain, as almonds, walnuts, filberts, 
pears, apples, &c. so that their tables cannot in this 
respect fail of plenty and elegance, having at one 
_ time the fruits of the different seasons, both of Ame- 
rica and Europe. Gut amidst this plenty, every 
| ss is very dear, the price being four or five times 
iuchiasnat Quito, bread only excepted. Wine, 
da, and dried fruits, are some of the cheapest. ‘The 
poor class, however, as the negroes and other casts, 
live tolerably well, fish, which is little esteemed by 
the opulent, selling at a low price; the same may be 
‘said of mutton and beef, with regard to the inhabit- 
ants of this country in general *. ; 

SWEETMEATS are also here in the same ‘elite as 
m the other parts of South America, though seldom 
eaten, except as desserts, and even then very mode- 
rately Instead of chocolate, mate, or Paraguay tea, 
is generally used, and prepared twice a day. Though 
this has here the defect already observed, it 1s pores 
oom ed than in any other part. 


* «A quarter of dede best beef may be bonght for cight rials (3s. 
7d. sterling); the hide of a beast being , commonly, of more value than ' 


the Carcase. A. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 


e 


Arde and. Commerce of Lima. 


pur Jetta of Lima peril not have attained to 


such splendour, tf, besides being the capital of 


Peru, it had. not been also’ the general staple of the 
kingdom. But as it is the residence of the govern- 
ment and chief tribunals, so it is also the common 
factory for commerce of every kind, and the centre 
of the products and manufactures of the other pro- 
vinces, together with those of Europe, brought over 
in the ealleons or register ships; and from hence 
they are distributed through the vast extent of these 
kingdoms, whose wants are supplied from Lima, as 
their commonmother. Atthe head of this commerce 
is the tribunal del consulado, which appoints ,com- 
missaries to reside in the other cities of its dependen- 

cies, extending through all Peru. - | 
ALL the wealth of the southern provinces is 
brought to Lima, where it is embarked on board 
the fleet, which, at the time, of the galleons, sails 
from Callao to Panama. The proprictors of the 
treasure commit it to the merchants of Lima, who 
traffic at the fair with this and their own stock. 
The same fleet returns to the harbour of Paita, 
where the European merchandizes of value purchased 
at Porto Bello fair are landed, in order to avoid the 
delay of sailing to Callao, and seut by land to Lima, 
on droves of mules; but those of less value are carried 

thither by the same ships. 4 

- On the arrival of these commodities at Lima, 
the merchants remit to thew correspondents such 
parts as they had a commission to purchase, reserving 
the rest in warehouses to dispose ofon their own ac- 
count to traders, who at this time resort to Lima, 
: or 
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or send them to their factors in the inland provin- 
ces, who remit the returns in money or bills of ex- 
change to their principals at Lima. These consign- 
ments.are repeated till they have disposed of their 
whole stock. Thus the cargo ofa flotilla lasts a con- 
siderable time, there being; no immediate vent for the 
whole. 

Tux produce of the sales in the mland parts of 
the kingdom, is sent to Lima in bars of silver, and 
pignas*, and is coined at the mint in this city, 
Thus the traders have not only a great profit in the 
sale of their goods, but also in the returns ‘of. their 
silver, which “they take at a lower rate than is al- 
Towed them for it. All these sales may be considered 
as an exchange of one commodity for another; 
for he who sells the goods agrees both with regard to 
their price, at the rate in which he is to take the silver 
bars, or pignas; and thus two species of trade are 
transacted at the same time, one on a sale of att. 
and the other of silver. 

Tue remittances sent to Lima during the inter- 
val between the flotillas, are laid out in manufac- 
tures of the country, great quantities of which come 


' from the province of Quito; and this trade is car- 


ried on in all respects like the former; for the con- 
sumption of them being equal or rather larger, 
they are not less necessary here than in Europe, being 
worn by all the lower class of people, whe cannot 
afford the price of the European stuffs ; and the ge- 
nerality of traders who come to Lima purchase stuffs 


of both kinds, that thev may be provided with assort= 


ments for customers*of all ranks. 


ae 


Bestpes this commerce, which is the most consi= ° 


derable, and transacted wholly by means of this 
.eity, Lima has also its particular trade with the king- 


* Pionas are porous light masses of silver, being an amalgam of - 
E) p g 5 & 


mercury and dust taken out of the mines. 
E : domes 
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doms botk of North and South Ámerica. The most 
considerable commodity received from the former is 
_ snuff, which is brought from the Havanuah to 
Mexico, and after being there iníproved is forwarded 
to Lima, and from thence sent. into the other pro- 
vinces. ‘This trade ts carried on nearly in the same 
manner as that of Panama; but those who deal in . 
this. commodity, never trouble themselves with any 
other except perfumes, as ambergrise, musk, &c. and 
porcelain ware. Some of these traders are settled at 
Lima; others reside there occasionally, but are in 
general factors to the merchants at Mexico. Lima 
also receives from the ports of New Spain naphtha, 
tar, iron, and some indigo for dying. | 
Tue kingdom of Terra Firma sends to Lima leaf- 
tobacco, and pearls, which here meet with a good 
market ; for besides the great numbers worn by the 
ladies, no mulatto woman is without some ornament — 
er other made of them. During a free assiento of 
negroes, this commerce is always carried by way ef 
Panama, and to a considerable amount. | 
“Tn ladies, and indeed women of all ranks, have a 
very ancient custom, namely, the carrying in their 
mouths a limpion, or cleanser, of tobacco. The first 
intention of this was to keep the teeth clean, as the 
name itselfintimates. ‘These limpions are small rolls 
of tobacco, four inches in length, and nine lines in 
diameter, and tied with a thread, which they untwist 
as the limpion wastes. One end of this they put into 
their mouth, and after chewing it for some time, rub 
the teeth with it, and thus keep them always clean 
and white. The lower class of peóple, who generally 
pervert the best things, carry this custom to such ex- 
cess, as to keep continually in their mouths a roll of 
tobacco, an inch and a half in diameter; affecting to 
distinguish themselves by the largeness of their lim- 
pions, though it absolutely disfiguresthem. This cus- 
tom, together with that of smoaking, which is equally 
a commen 
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common among the men, occasions a great de- 


mand for leaf tobacco. The limpions are made 
of Guayaquil tobacco mixed with some of that 
brought from the Havannah to Panama; but that 
used in smoaking comes from ‘Santa Mayobamba, 
Jaen de Bisckarod Elulla, and Chillaos, where it 


grows in the greatest plenty, and 1s best adapted to 


that purpose. 4 

Aut the timber used i in onda houses, refitting — 
ships, or building’ small barks at Callao, is brought 
from Guayaquil, ‘together with the cacao; but the 
eonsbaniiiek of the latter is here very small, the 
Paraguay tea bemg more generally used. ‘The tim- 
ber trade is carried on by the masters of ships, who 
bring it hither on their own account, as we have 
already observed in describing Guayaquil, and de- 
positing it in store-houses at Callao, sell it as sd dase 
tunity offers. | 

THE coasts of Nasca and Pisco send to Lima 


wine, brandy, raisins, clives and oil: and the king- 


dom of Chili, wheat, flour, lard, leather, cordage, 
wines, dried fruits, and some gold. Besides: these 
all sorts of goods are also Jaid up at Callao, in store- | 
houses built for that purpose; some on account of 
the owners who remit them, others for masters of 
ships who purehase them on the spot where they 
grow, or are made. Every Monday during the 
whole year there is a fair at Callao, whither the pro- 


.prietors and dealers resort from all parts; and the 


goods are carried according to the buyers’ direction 
on droves of mules kept there for that purpose by the 
masters of the warehouses, and whose profit wholly 
consists in the hire of these beasts. 

THe provisions brought to Lima are not only 
sufficient to supPly its numerous inhabitants, but 
great quantities of all kinds are sent to Quito, and. 
its jurisdic tion, ve Valles and Panama. Copper and 
tin in bers are brought from Coquimbo; from the 

mountains 
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mountains de Caxamarca, and Chacapoyas, canvas 
made of cotton for sails and other stuffs of that 
kind, and also of Pita: cordovan leather, and soap, 
are made all over Valles.* From the southern pro- 
vinces, as’ Plata, Oruro, Potosi, and Cusco, is sent 
Viena wool for making hats, and some stuffs of a 
peculiar fineness. Lastly, from Paraguay the herb 
called by that name is sent, of which there is ar 
amazing consumption, it being sent from Lima 
among the other provinces, as far as Quito. There 
is no province in Peru, which does not remit to 
Lima ifs products and manufactures, and sup- 
phes itself from hence with the necessary commedi- 
ties. Thus Lima is the emporium to which people 
resort from all parts ; and trade being always fn a 
constant circulation, besides the continual resort of 
strangers, the families of rank are enabled to SHARON 
the expences of that splendour [ have already men 
tioned ; for without such continual assistance the 
anust either contract their expences, or fall victims E 
their ostentation. : 

Ir would naturally be imagined that by a com- 
merce so extensive and important, many vast for- 
tunes must be acquired, especially as every branch of 
it is attended with great profits; but if there are some 
who actually do acquire great riches, neither their 
number nor opulence are equal to what might be ex- 
pected ; for by a narrow inspection ee will hardly 
be found above ten or fifteen houses of trade, exelu- 
sive of immoveables as lands and offices, whose stock 
in money and goods amounts to five or six hundred 
thousand crowns; and to one that exceeds this sum, 
there are more that fall short of it, Many possess 
from one to three hundred thousand crowns, and 


* Their cotton canvas is not above four inche; wide, so that sail- 
making in this part of America is very tedious; but their ‘sails made 
of this 1 arrow canvas are very strong and lasting, A, 


‘i These 
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these are indeed the persons who compose the main 
body of trade. Besides these there are great num- 
bers of inferior traders, whose capitals do not exceed 
fifty or a hundred thousand crowns. ‘The paucity 
‘of immense fortunes amidst such advantages is 
doubtless owing to the enormous expences; whence, 
though their gains are great, they can hardly sup- 
port their credit; so that after paying the fortunes 
of their daughters, and the establishing their sons, 


the wealth SF most families terminates Bra the ife p 


- of him who raised it, being divided into as many 
small stocks as he had dependents ; unless some, 
either by industry or good fortune, improve the por- 
tion they obtained by inheritance. : 
Tue inhabitants of Lima have a natural dispo- 
sition and aptitude for commerce, and the city may 
be considered as an academy to which gréat num- 
bers repair to perfect themselves in the various arts 


the seller, and artfully draw the purchaser into their 

views. They are blessed with a remarkable talent of 

persuasion, at the same time that they are incapable 

‘of being persuaded, as well as of artfully eluding : 
objections. They aflect to sight what they are most 
desirous of purchasing, and by that means often make 

very advantageous bareaiis, which none can obtain 

from them. - But after all thése precautions and 

finesses in buying and selling, for which they are so 

distinguished, none are more punctual and honour- 

able in performing their contracts. 

Brsiprs the shops where stufls and goods of that 
kind are sold, there are others for snull ; and in these 
may be purchased the wrought plate, which is bought 
in the cities near the mines, where it is made. 

Tur wholesale traders, who have lar ge warehouses, 
are not above keeping shops where they sell by retail, 
which is reckoned no disgrace; and thus they gain .. 


ho 


- 


that profit which they must otherwise allow to others. -. 
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And from this indulgence granted to every branch of 
commerce, it flourishes very greatly. There are, 
however, many families, who, as I have already cb- 
served, support a proper splendor entirely by the re- 
venue of their estates; without joining in the cares 
and hurry of commerce. But a greater number with 

estates, add the advantages of commerce, in order to 
preservethem. ‘These, however, deal only at the fairs 
of the galleons, and in other large branches of com- 

merce; and find the benefit of having abandoned 

.those scruples brought by their ancestors from Spain, 
namely, that trade would tarnish the lustre of their 
nobility; = 


See 
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CHAP: XL 


Extent of the Jurisdiction of the Viceroy of Peru: 
together with the Audiences and, Diocesses of that 
Kingdom. 


| a VIE foregoing accounts naturally lead to the -- 


extent of the audience of Lima, and the ju- 
> risdiction of the viceroy of Peru. - But such a par- 
ticular description as [ have already given * of Quito, 
requiring a personal kant of all its provinces 


and jurisdictions, and also a particular work, from ' 


the extensiveness of the subject, 1 shall confine myself 
to some principal accounts, but which will convey an 
adequate idea of the vast dominions of this country. 
In order to this 1 have consulted several persons, some 
of which have been vested with high employments 
here, and others whose commendable curiosity, as 
natives of this country, had “prompted them io ac- 
quire an exact knowledge of it. This. was a resource 
_ of absolute necessity ; no opportunity having offered 
é % 
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of visiting the inland parts of these countries; and 
the accounts we received of them at Lima, were not 
to be depended upon, with that confidence necessary 
to their being inserted here; for considering the vast 
distance between the capital and some provinces, it 
is no wonder they are but little known at Lima: The 
reader will therefore indulge me in giving a superii- 
cial account of some; for according to the method 
im which I began to write the history, we shall in- 
-sert such particulars only as are authentic; it being 

undoubtedly more advantageous to say a little with 
truth, than to engage .in prolix and uncertain parti- 
culars. | 

lx order the better to describe the ¿cuba g0- 
verned by the viceroy of Peru, without departing 
from the pian hitherto observed, I shail divide the 
whole jurisdiction of its government, into those audi- 
ences of which it consists; these into the. diocesses 
they contain; and the diocesses into jurisdictions 

-under a corregidor. 7 

THe viceroyalty of Peru in-South America, ex- 
tends over those vast countries, included in the ju- 
risdictions of the audience of Lima, Los Charcas, 
and Chili; and in these are comprehended the go- 
vernments of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Paraguay, — 

" Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres. Though these three 
provinces and the kingdom of Chili have particu- 
lar governors invested with all the authority agree- 
able to such a character ; and as sueh are absolute in 
political, civil, and military affairs, yet, in some 
‘eases, are subordinate to the viceroy ; ; for instance,. 
on the death of any inferior governor, the vacancy 
is supplied by him. Before the erection of the vice- 

royalty of the new kingdom of Granada in 1739, 
that of Peru, as we have already observed, extend- 
ed to the countries of the two audiences of Terra 
Firma and Quito; but those being then separated 
from it, the bounds of it on the north were the ju- 

risdiction 


~ 
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risdiction of Piura, which extends to those of Guaya- 
quil and Loxa, and that of Chacapayas, which joins 
to the government of Jaen de Bracamoros. "Thus 
the viceroyalty of Peru begins at the bay of Guaya- 
quil, at the coast of Tumbez, in 3° 25’ south latitude, - 
and reaches to the land of Magellan in 50” conse- 
quently it extends 1012 sea leagues. Eastward it 
partly terminates on Brazil, being bounded by the - 
celebrated line, or meridian of demarkation, or that 
which separates the dominions of Spain and Portugal, 
and on the coast of the north sea: and on the W., is 
terminated by the south sea. 

- ‘Tux audience of Lima erected in the year 1542, 
though it was the year 1544 before any session was 
held in that city, contains within its jurisdiction one 
archbishoprick, and four bishopricks, viz. 

Tue archbishoprick of Lima, and the bishopricks 
of Truxillo, Guamanga, Cusco, and Arequipa. 

Tue archbishopric of Lima, to which the pre- 
cedence in every respect belongs, shall be the subject 
of this chapter. It contains fourteen jurisdictions, 
which I shall treat of in the order of their situation, 
beginning with those nearest the capital, and con- 
cluding with those which are, most remote: the same 
method shall also be observed in the other diocesses. 

TI. The Curcado or circuit of Lima. 


II. Chancay. IX. Yauyos. 
TIL Santa. _ | X. Caxatambo. 
IV. Canta. . XI. Sarma. 

V. Canete. XU. Jouxa. 
VI. Ica, Pisco, and Nasca. XIII. Conchucos. 
VII. Guarachia. XIV. Guyalas. 
VIII. Guanuco. XV. Guamalies. 


TL IL. 11. Tue jurisdiction of Lima, Chancay, and 

Santa have been already described in Chap. ILI. 
+ IV. Tue jurisdiction of Canta begins at the dis- 
. tance of five leagues. N. N. E. of Lima, where it: 
terminates on the circado of that city. It extends 
12 above 
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above thirty leagues, and the greater part of them 
taken up by the first branch of the Cordillera of the 
Andes; so that the temperature of the airis differ-. 


-.ent in different parts of the country; that part 


which lies low, or among the valleys being hot, 
those on the skirts of the mountains, which are also 
intermixed with some plains, temperate; and those 
m the upper parts of the mountains cold. This dif 


ference of air is of great advantage both to the . 


fruits of the earth and pastures; for by appropriat- 
ing every species to its proper degree of heat, the 


_ produce is large, and exceedingly good. Among all 
_the fruits the papa is particularly distinguished, and 


the roots carried to Lima, where they meet with a 
good market. The vast fields of bombon, part of 
which belongs to this jurisdiction, are by their high 
situation, always cold; yet they afford pasture for in- 
numerable flocks of sheep. ‘These extensive tracts 
of land are divided into haciendas, or estates belong- 
ing to noble families of Lima. At Guamantanga; 
one of the towns in this jurisdiction 1s a miraculous 
crucifix, devoutly worshipped; the inhabitants of 
Lima, and the neighbouring country, go thither De 
pilgrimage at Whitsuntide to assist at a festival, 
stituted particularly in honour of it. 

V. Tue town of Canete is the capital of the j ju- 
risdiction of its name. Its jurisdiction begins at the * 
distance of six leagues south from Lima, and ex- 
tends along the coast in the same rhumb above 
thirty leagues. The temperature of the air in this 
jurisdiction is the.same with that in the valleys of 
Lima; and the country being watered by a large 
river, ‘and other lesser streams, produced vast. quan- 
tities of wheat and maize. Great part of the Nahas 


are planted with canes, from whence they extract 


an excellent sugar. These profitable tracts of land — 

belong also to noble families: -In the neighbourhood — 

of Chilca, situated about ten leagues from Lima, is 
3 found 
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- found saltpetre of which gunpowder is made at that 
city. Besides these advantages it has a good fishery, 
which affords a comfortable subsistence to the Indian 
inhabitants of the towns, particularly those situated 
near the sea coast; together with plenty of fruits, 
pulse, and poultry, the breeding of which is another 
occupation of the Indians ; whence a large trade is 
carried on between this jurisdictien and Lima. 

VI. Ica, Pisco, and Nasca are three towns which 
denominate this jurisdiction ; one part of it runs 
along the coast southward, and its territories ex- 
ted above 60 leagues; but are intermixed with 
some desarts, and the country being sandy, those - 
parts which are beyond the reach of the trenches 
cut from the rivers are generally barren. I say 
generally, because there are some tracts, which, 
without the benefit of an artificial watering, are 
planted with vines, and produce excellent grapes, 
the roots being supplied with moisture from the in- 
ternal humidity of the earth. Great quantities of 
wines are made from them, and chiefly exported to 
Callao, and from thence to Guayaquil and Panama ; 
also to Guamanga, and other inland provinces: they 
also extract from these wines great quantities of 
brandy. Some parts of this jurisdiction are planted 
with olive-trees, which-produce excellent fruit either — 
for eating or oil. The fields, which are watered 
by the trenches, yield an uncommon plenty of wheat; 
maize, and fruits. The jurisdiction. of Ica is re- 
markable for spacious’ woods of algarrobales or 
carob-trees, with the fruit of which the inhabitants - 
feed vast numbers of asses, for the uses of agricul- 
ture. The Indians who live near the sea apply them- 
selves to fishing, and after salting carry it to the towns | 
among the mountains, where they never fail of a good 
market. 

VIL. "Pue jurisdiction of Guarachia contains the | 
first chain and part of the second of the mountains, — 

de - extending 
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extending: itself along: these chains above forty leagues, 
This province begins about six leagues east of Lima, 
From the disposition of its parts, “those places only 
which lie in the valley, and in the breaches of she 
mountains, are inhabited; and these are very fertile, 
producing great quantities of fruit, wheat,-barley, 
maize, and other grain. In its mountains are several 
silver mines, though but few of them are wrought, 
being none of'the richest. 

VIET. Guaxuco is a city and the capital of its jue 
risdiction, which begins forty leagues north-east of 
Lima. This city was formerly one of the principal 
in these kingdoms, and the settlement of some of 
the first conquerors; but at present in so ruinous a 
condition, that the principal houses where these great 
men lived remain as it were only monuments of i its 
former opulence. The other parts of it can hardly 
be compared to an Indian town, The temperature 
of the air in the greatest part of its territories is very | 
‘pure and mild ; and the soil fruitful. Several kinds 
of sweetmeats and jellies are made here, and sold to 
other provinces. 
vado Lar jurisdiction of Yauyos, begins twenty 
leagues south-east from Lima, and takes up part of the 
first and second chain of the Cordilleras;. conse- 
quently the temperature of the air is different in 
different parts. ‘The greatest length of this jurisdic- 
tion is about thirty leagues, and abounds 1m fruits, 
wheat,. barley, maize, &c. whilst other parts are 
continually clothed with verdure, and feed numerous 
herds and flocks for the markets of Lima; and these , 
are the most considerable articles of its commerce. 

X. Tur jurisdiction of Caxatambo, which begins 
35 leagues north of Lima, extends about 20 leagues, 
and partly among; the mountains, whence the (empe- 
rature of the air is various; but the whole territory 1s 
very fertile in grain. It has also some silver mines, 
which are worked, and the Indians have ee ie os é: 

bs . 9 
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of bays, which make part of the trade of this juris- 
diction. 

XI. Tur jurisdiction of Saimini is one of the largest 
in this archbishoprick. It begins forty leagues north- 
east from Lima, and termi nates eastward on a tract of 
land inhabited by wild Indians, called maran-cochas, 
who often make inroads into the territories of this ju- 
risdiction. The difference of the airin its several 
parts, rendersit capable of producing all kind of grain 
and fruits, which the inhabitants are not wanting to 
improve. The temperate parts are sown with wheat, 
barley, maize, and other grain; while the colder parts 
afford pasture to infinite numbers of cattle of all kinds, 
‘This province is also rich in silver mines; and as 
many of them are worked, they spread affluence all 
over the country. Besides these important sources of 
commerce, and that of the catile, the making of bays 
and other coarse stufís, profitably employ great num- 
bers of Indians in most of its towns. e 

XIL Tue jurisdiction of Jouxa borders on the 
southern extremity of the former, and begins about 
forty leagues east of Lima, and extends forty more 
along: the spacious valleys and plains between the two 
. Cordilleras of the Andes. In the middle of it runs a 
_ large river, called also Jouxa, the source of which is 
_ in the lake of Chincay-Cocha, in the province of 
Sarma. It is also one of the branches of the river of 
the Amazons. The whole jurisdiction of this province 
18 divided into two parts by the river, and in both are 
several handsome towns, well inhabited by Spaniards, 
Mestizos, and Indians. The soil produces plenty of 
wheat and other grain, together with a great variety 
| offruits. It has also a considerable share of trade, be- 
ing the great road to the provinces of Cusco, Paz, 
Plata, wed others to the southward, here called Tiera, 
de Ariba, or the upper country. Like the former it 
borders eastward on the wild Indians of the mountains, 


but among which the a of St. Francis has esta- 
blished 
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blished several missions, the first being in the town of 


- Ocopa. Within its dependances are several silver 


mines, some of which being worked, greatly increase 
the riches of this province. 


XUL Tus jurisdiction ef Conchucos begins forty 
leagues N..N. E. of Lima, and extends along the 


niet of the Cordillera; so that its air is. different 
according to the height of the situation of its several 


parts, the mildest of which produceall kinds of grain 
and fruits, and the others, where the effects of the cold 
checks this fertility, afford pasture for cattle ofall kinds, 
In this jurisdiction are great numbers of looms; the 
principal occupation of the Indians being several kinds 


of woollen manufactures, and these constitute the 
greatest part of its cominerce with other provinces. 


XIV. Tue province of Guyalas, like the former, 
extends along the center of the Cordillera, beginning 
fifty leagues irom Lima, and in the same direction as 
the other ; this jurisdiction is large, and has diflerent 
temperatures of air. The low parts produce grain 
and fruits, the upper abound in cattle and sheep, 


which form the greatest branch of their trade. 


XV. Tue last is that of Guamalies, which, like the 
former, is situated in the center of the Cordillera, con- 
sequentlyits air very different. This jurisdiction begins - 
eighty leagues N. E. of Lima, and its situation being 
rather cold than temperate, few places-are fertile in 
its whole extent, which is above forty leagues. The 
Indian inhabitants of the towns apply themselves to 


weaving, and make a great variety of bays, serges, 


and other stufís, with which they carry on a very con- 
siderable trade with the other pr ovinces, destitute of 
such manufactures. ; 
Tue precediog provinces, together ris the follow- ' 
ing in the audience of Lima, as in those belonging to 
that of Charcas, are fuli of towns, villages and ham- 
lets, inhabited by Spauiards, Mestizos, and Indians; 
but with some dificrence, the number of Spaniards be- 


7 | | ing 
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e: greater in some, and in others that. ofthe Indians. 
Many of them are indeed solely inhabited by the latter. 
The distance from the capital of the province, especi- 
ally to the towns situated on its frontiers, being so 
great, as to render it impossible for the corregidor to 
discharge his office every where with the necessary 
punctuality and attention, the province is divided into 
several districts, consisting of three or four towns 
more or less, according to their largeness and distance ; 
and over these ts placed a deleg ate. 

Every settlement of any consequence maintains a 
priest ; and so commendable is their provision in this 
respect, that sometimes two, three, ormore smail places 
join to support one, either alone or with a curate; 
go that some ecclesiastics have distant seti lebieiits 
undertheir care "These incumbents are either seculars 
or régulars, according to the right acquired by each 
of these classes, as having been employ ed in the con- 
version of the Indians immediatel: y after the con- 
quest, 


CHAP. XIL 


Of the Provinces in the Diocesses of Truxillo, . 
Guamanga, Cusco, and Arcquipa. 


ORTH of the archiepisconal digcess of Lima, lies 
the bishoprick of Truxillo, and with it termi- 


nates ou that side both the jurisdiction of that atudi- 


ence, avd the viceroyalty of Peru; but the whole 
extent of this diocess is not under-the jurisdictions of 
this audience, nor of that of tue viceroy ; ‘for it also 


includesthe government ofJaen de Bracamoros, which, 


as we have already observed (Vol. £.) belongs to the 

province and audience of Quito. We shall therefore 

exclude if, and only give an account of the seven ju- 
risdictious 
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risdictions in the diocess of Truxillo belonging to the 
viceroyalty of Peru, and the audience of Lima. - 

Jurisdictions in the diocess of Truxillo, 

1. Truxinuo. 

If. Sana. _V. Chachapayas, 

TIL. Piura. VI. Lluha, and Chilloas, 

TV. Caxamarca. VII. Pataz, or Caxamarquilla, 

1.11. U1. Asurricient account having already been 
given (chap. I. II.) of the jurisdictions ef Truxillo, 
Sana, and Piura, it only remains to speak of the other . - 
four. 

TV. Caxamarca lies to the eastward of Tr uxillo, 
and 1tsjurisdiction extends along avast interval betwixt 
the two Cordilleras of the Andes. It en joys a fertility 
_ of all kinds of corn, fruits, and esculent vegetables ; 
also cattle, sheep, and especially hogs, of which they 
sell vast numbers to the farmers in the valleys, who 
after fattening them with maize, serd them to the 
_ markets in the great towns; particularly the farmers 

of the valley of Chincay and others, who derive a con- 
siderable trade in these creatures at Lima, Truxillo, 
and other flourishing places. The Indians throughout. 
this jurisdiction weave cotton for ship’s sails, bed-cur- 
tains, quilts, and other uses, which are sent into the 
other provinces. Here are also some silver mines, but, 
of little consequence. 

V. Ox the same side, but more towards the oa 
hes the Jurisdiction of Chachapayas. Its temperatureis 
hot, being without the Cordilleras, and tothe eastward 
its todiftowies havea lowsituation. Itis of great extent, 
but very thinly inhabited; and the products of the 
earth only such as naturally flourish in such a climate. 
The Indians here are very ingenious in making cot- 
tons, particularly tapestry, which for the liveliness of 
the colours, and delicacy of the work, make an ele- 
gant appearance ; these, together with the sail-cloth, 
bring great profits to this country, being highl y valued 
in the other provinces. 4 

VI. Soutn 
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VI. Sourn of Chachapayas, and also on the east side 
of the Cordillera of the Andes, hes the jurisdiction of 
Llulla and Chilloas, which is low, warm and moist, 
and covered with woods, so that great parts of it are 
uninhabited, It borders on the river of Moyabamba, 
which beginning its course from these southern pro- 
vinces of Peru, forms the river of the -Amazons, as 
we have already observed.* ‘The principal commo- 
dity of this country 1s tobacco, which, with a parti- 
~ cular kind of almonds called andes, and a few other 
fruits natural to its climate, form the commerce car- 
ried on by this province with the others. 

VIL. Tur last jurisdiction of this diocess is that of 
Pataz, or Caxamarquilla, From its different situations 
it has a variety of products: but is particularly re- 
markable for gold mines; its chief commerce consist- 
ing in exchanging that metal for current money, es- 
pecially silver coin, which is the more esteemed here 
for its scarcity. 

* Guamanea the second diocess. 

_ Tux city of Guamanga, the capital of this diocess, 
was founded in the year 1539, by Don Francisco 
Pizarro, on the site of an Indian village of the same 
name. The Spaniards added the name of San Juan 
del la Victoria, in memory of the precipitate retreat 
of Manco the Ynca, from Pizarro, who offered him 
battle. ‘This city was founded for the conveniency of 
the trade carried on between Lima and Cusco; for 
during this long distance, there was at that time no 
town, “whence the travellers frequently suffered by the 
incursions of Manco’s army. - This gave occasion to 
building the city on the spot where the Indian village 
stood, though extremely inconvenient with regard to 
PRO. as lying contiguous to the great chain of 
the Andes ; but the war being happily ‘terminated by 
the entire defeat of Manco’s “party, the city was re- 
moyed to its present situation. Its jurisdiction, regu- 

| lated 
* Vol. TL 
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lated at the time of its foundation, began at the | 


fronticrs of Jouxa, and reached to the bridge of Valcas; 
but at present it is bounded by the provinces which 


surround it, and contains the town of Anco, about 


. three leagues from it: the city is situated on the de- 
elivities of some mountains not remarkable for their 
height, which extending southward, inclose a spacious 
plain to the eastward of the town, watered by a small 
. stream descending from the netghbouring mountains; 
but the ground on which the city 18 “built, betng 
higher Haba the breach through which the river Slows, 
the ushabitants were obliged to pr ovide themselves 
with small fountains. Among the number of inhabit- 
ants, Guamanga boasts at least of twenty noble fami- 
lies, who livein the centre of the town, in spacious 
houses of a considerable height, built partly of stone, 
and covered with tiles. Besides the largeness of the 


apartments they have extensive gardens and orchards, 
y 


though it is no small difficulty to keep these in order, 
on account of the scarcity of water. The large Indian 
suburbs round the city, add greatly to 1ts extent, and 
the houses though low are chiefly of stone, and roofed, 
resi considerably augments the appearance of the 
ity. This is indeed the general manner of building 
in the towns of this kingdom, remote from the coast. 
Tus cathedral is very splendid, and tts chapter, be- 
sides the bishop, consists of a dean, archdeacon, 
chanter, two canons by composition, a penitentiary, 
and two prebendaries. . It has asemimary for the ser- 
vice of the church, under the title of St. Christopher. 
The church of this seminary is that belonging to the 
parish of the Spaniards, and another dedicated to St. 
Ann, the parish church of the Indians. Besides these 
are the chapels of Carmenca, Belin, St. Sebastian, 
and St. Johnthe Baptist depending on it. ‘The parish 
of Magdalena inhabited by Indians, 1s under the care 


~ 


ef the Domini 1icans, and the incumbent has the title of | 


pe riest. 


frat de 
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priest. The city has also an university, with professors 
of philosophy, divinity aud law, and equal privileges 
with that of Lima, they being both royal foundations. 
The corporation is composed. of the principal nobility 
of the city, at the head of which is the corregidor, 
and out of this body the alcaldes are chosen, to su- 
perintend the civil and political e eovernnent. 
. Wiruin the walls of this city are the convents of 
‘St. Dominic, St. Francis, the fathers of Mercy, St. 
Augustine, St. Juan de Dios, a college of Jesuits, an 
hospital of St. Francis de: Paula: . The nunneries are 
of the order of St. Clare, and the Carmelites ; and a 
religious sisterhood. | 
Tar jurisdictions in the diocess of Guamanga, are 
I..Guamanga. 


I. Guanta. | VI. Angaraes. 
Ill. Vilcas Guaman. VIT. Castio Vineyna. 
IV. Andogualas. VIE. Parina-Cocha. | 
V.~Guanca Belica. IX. Lucanas. 


I. Tue jurisdiction of Guamanga enjoys in every 
part so good a temperature, that it abounds in va- 
riety of grain, fruit and cattle, and is. very populous. 
One part of its commerce consists in bend-leather for 
soles of shoes, which are cut out here. Conserves and 
sweetmeats are here made in great quantity. . - 
LL. Tar jurisdiction of Guanta which lies N.N. W. 
of Guamanga, begins a little above four leagues from 
that city, and is in length about thirty leagues. It is 
very happy in the temperature of the climate, and 
fertility of the earth ; but its silver mines, which were 
formerly very rich, are now greatly exhausted. Inan 
island formed by the river, Jouxa, called in that coun- 
try Tayacaxa, grows in remarkable plenty the caca 
already mentioned in Vol: I... This herb, and the lead 
produced from the mines of that metal in this coun- | 
try, are the branches of its commerce. It supplies 
the city of Guamanga with great part of its corn and 
fruits. ) 


4 


Idi. S.E, 
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HT. S. E. of Guamanga, and between six and seven 
leagues from that city is Vilcas Guaman, which ex- 
tends above SO leagues. ‘The gteatest part of this 
country, lying in a temperate air, besides a sufficiency 
of corn, and fruits, and esculent vegetables, has very 
fine pastures, in which are bred vast quantities of cat- 
tle of all kinds. The Indians in the towns of this j ju- 
risdiction apply themselves to weaving bays, corded. 
stuffs, and other branches of the woollen manufactory, 
which are carried to Cusco, and other provinces; but 
this trade is rendered very laborious by the great dis- 
tance of the several places. Here is still remaining a 
fort built by the old Indians, and resembles that al- 
ready deseribed, Vol. I. near the town of Cannar; at 
the town of Vilcas Guaman was another, very famous, 
but taken down in order to erect a church with the 
stones. 

TV. East a little inclining to the S. of Guamanga 
is Andogualas, extending eastward along an interme- 
diate space between two branches of the Cordillera, 
above twenty miles, having the advantage of being 
watered by several small rivers. Its climate is partly 
hot, and partly temperate, so that the soil being wa- 
tered by these streams, produces all kinds of fruits 
and erain in great plenty, especially maize, wheat 
and sugar canes. ‘This province is one of the most 
populous i in all those parts ; in it the gentry of Gua- 
manga have large sugar plantations. 

OW. Tue government of Guanca Belica begins 
thirty leagues north of Guamanga. ‘The town 
which gives name to this goverment, was founded . 
on account of the fainouis rich quicksilver mine, 
and to the working of it, the inhabitants owe their 
whole subsetenoer the coldness of the air checking 
the growth of all kinds of grains and fruits, so 
that they are obliged to purchase them from their 
neighbours. The town is noted for a water where 
such large petrefications are formed, that the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants use them in building houses, and other 
works. ‘The quicksilver mines wrought here, sup- 
ply with that necessary mineral all the silver mines 
of Peru; and notwithstanding the prodigious quan- 
tities already extracted, no. diminution is perceived. 
‘Some attribute the discovery of these mines to a 
- Portuguese, called Henrique Garces, in the year 1566, 
who accidentally met an Indian with some pieces of 
cinnaber, called by the Indians, llimpi, and used in 
painting their faces. But others, among whom are 
Acosta, Laett, and Escalona, say that the mines of 
Guanca Belica, were discovered by a Navincopa, or 
indian, and servant to Amador Cabrera; and. that 
before the year 1564, Pedro Contreras and Henrique 
Garces had discovered another mine of the same 
kind at Patas. But however it be, the mines of 
Guanca Belica are the only ones now worked; and 
the use of quicksilver for aggregating the particles 
of silver began in the year 1571, under the direc- 
tion of Petro Fernandes Velasco. The mines of 
Guanca Belica immediately on the discovery were 
claimed in the king's name, and alternately govern- 
ed by one of the members of the audienza of Lima, 
with the title of superintendant, whose office expired 
at the end of five years, till in the year 1735, when 
Philip V. appointed a particular governor of these 
mises, with the same title of superintendant, but 
thoroughly acquainted with the nature of extracting: 
this mineral, having been employed in those of the 
same nature in Spain; and by his «economy the mines 
are worked with less charge, and will not be so soon 
exhausted. Part of the! quicksilver found here is 
sold on the spot to miners, and the remainder sent — 
to all the royal offices in the kingdom of Peru, for — 
the more commodious supply of those whose mines 

- are ata great distance. de 
Vi. Tue jurisdiction of Angaraes depends on 
| the 
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the government of Guíánca Belica, and begins about 


twenty leagues W. N. W. of the city of. Guaman- 


ga. Its territories reach above twenty leagues ; its 


air is temperate, and it abounds in wheat; maize, 


and other grains and fruits, and also breeds vast 
droves of patie of all kinds.. : 


VIL. Wursr of the city of Guamanga, i is the ju- 


risdiction of Castio Vineyna. In some parts this — 


province extends above: thirty leagues, and has such 
a variety of temperatures, that 1t produces every 


kind of grain and fruits. The heaths which are the . 


coldest parts, are frequented by a kind of sheep cal- 
led vicunna, whose wool is the most considerable 
article of its commerée. This animal was also com- 


mon in the provinces of Jouxa, Gauntico, and Chu- 


quiabo, till the conquest of those countries, when 


every one hunted them at pleasure for the sake of 


their wool, without restraint from the government, 
they hecame, as it were, exterminated in those parts ; 
now they are only to be found in the summits of 


mountains or the coldest heaths, where they are not 


caught without great difficulty. 

VIL. Agovr “twenty leagues south of the city 
of Guamanga, is the jurisdiction of Parina-Cocha, 
which desing about twenty-five leagues, and lies 
principally in so temperate an air, that the soil, be- 
sides excellent pastures. abounds in grain and fruits. 
lt has also several mines both of silver and gold, 


which now produce more considerably than hereto- 


fore. These valuable metals make the ehief branch 
of its active commerce ; its passive being the same 
as in the following jurisdiction. 

IX. Tue jurisdiction of Lucanas begins about 
twenty-five or thirty leagues south-west of Guamanga.. 
Its temperature is cold and moderate. The parts. 
of the former breed large droves of al! sorts of cattle ; 
and those of the latter axe fertile im grain, Moche 
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and fruits. It also abonnds ‘in valuable silver mines, in 
which chiefly the riches of Peru consist, and by that 
mezas made the center of a very large commerce; 
great numbers of merchants resorting hither with their 
goods, and others for purchasing such provisions as 
their own countries do not'afford, for which they give 
, in exchange ingots and pinnas of silver: 


IM. Diocess of the Audience of Lima. Cusco. 


= y 

_ Or all the cities in Perú, Cusco is the most ans 
cient, being of the same date with the east empire of - 
the Yncas. It was founded by the first Ynca Mango 
Capac, as the seat and capital-of his empire. Hay- 
ing peopled it with the first Indians who voluntarily 
submitted to him, he dryided it into two parts, 
which he called high/and low Cusco, the former 
having" been peopled by Indians which the emperor 
himself had assembled, and the latier by those whom 
his consort Mama-Oello had prevailed upon to leave 

. their wandering manner of life. The first forms the 
N. and the latter the $. part oí the city. The houses 
originally were low and small like cottages; but as 
the empire encreased, they assumed a new appearance ; 
so that when the Spaniards landed in these parts, they 
were astonished at the largeness and.splendour of the 
city, especially the niagnificence of the temple of the 
sun, the grandeur of ihe: alaces of the Ynca, and 
the pomp and richness becoming the seat of so vast 
an empire. It was in the month of October 15834, 
When Don Francisco Pizarro entered and took pos- 
| session of it in the name of Charles V. emperer and 
- Kimg of Spain. ‘Phis. was followed by a siege of the 

Mango, who ‘laid great part of it im ashes, 


i > : an a . 3 K 
bu t dislodging the Spaniards. 9 
a: ty stands in a very.uiieyen situation on the 


sides of. the mountains, there eme no other more 
convenient near it. On a mountain contiguous to 
the north part of the city are the ruins of that fa- 
VOL. 16 kK | mous! 
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mous fort built by the Yneas for their defence; 
and it appears from thence, that the design was to 
inclose the whole mountain with a prodigious wall, 
of such construction as to render the ascent of it 
absolutely impracticable to an enemy, and at the 
same time easily to be defended by those within ; 
in order to prevent all approach to the city. This 
wall was entirely of free-stone, and strongly built, 

like all the other works of. the Yncas, deseribed | 
Vol. L but still more remarkable for its dimensions 
and the largeness of the stones, which are of different 
magnitudes and figures. ‘Those composing the prin- 
cipal part of the work are of such prodigious di- 
mensions, that it is difficult to imagine how it was 
possible for the strength of man, unassisted by ma- 
chines, to have brought them hither from the quar- 
ries. ‘The interstices formed by the irregularities of 
these enormous masses are filled with smaller, and so 
closely joined as not to be perceived without a very 
narrow inspection. One of these large stones is still 
lying on the ground, and seems not to have been ap- 
plied to the use intended, and is such an enormous 
mass that it is astonishing to human reason to think 
by what means it could be brought thither. It is 
called la Cansada, or the troublesome, alluding pro- 
bably to the labour of bringing it from the quarry. 

The internal works of this fortress consist of apart- 
ments, and two other walls are chiefly in ruins, but 
the outward wail is standing. 

Tue city of Cusco is nearly equal to that of 
Lima. The north and west sides, are surrounded 
by the mountain of the fortress, and others called 
Sanca: on the south it borders on a plain, on which 
are several beautiful walks. Most of the houses are 
of stone, well contrived and covered with tiles, 
whose lively red gives them an elegant appearance. 
The apartments are very spacious, and finely deco- 
rated, the inhabitants being noted for their elegant 

taste: 


t 
te 
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taste The mouldings of all the doors are gilt, and 
the other ornaments and furniture answerable. 

Tue cathedral of Cusco, both with regard to ma» 
terials, architecture and disposition, greatly resem- 
bles that of Lima, but is a much smaller structure. 
At is built entirely of stone, and the architecture is 
even thought to exceed it. The sacristy is called 
Nuestra Senora del Triumpo, being the place where 
the Spaniards defended themselves from the fury of 
the Indians, when surrounded by the army of the 
Y nca Mango; and though the whole city was seve- 
ral times set on fire, the flames had no effect on this 
part ; which was attributed to the special protection 
ofthe Holy Virgin. It is served by three priests, one 
in particular for the Indians of the parish, and the 
other two for the Spaniards. Besides this, Cusco al- 
so contains eight other parishes ; namely, 

I. Berin. LU. The church of the general hospital, 
which has also its priest and its parish. III. Santa 
Anna. IV. Santiago. V.San Blas. VI. SanChri- 
stoval. VII. San Sebastian. WIII. San Geronymo. 
And though the first of the two last be a league, and 
the second two leagues from the city, they are reckon- 
ed among the number of its parishes. 

Here is also a convent of Dominicans, the prin- 
cipal walls of which were formerly those of the tem- 
ple of the sun, and at present the high altar stands 
in the very place, where once was a golden image 
of that planet. There is likewise at Cusco a con- 
vent of Franciscans, which is the head of that order 
in this province. The convents of the Augustines 
and the fathers of mercy in this city, are also the 
principal of their respective orders. The Jesuits 
have likewise a college here. The convent of St. Juan 
de Dios and that of the Bethlemites, which are both 
very large, are hospitals for the sick ; the latter is 
particularly appropriated to the Indians, who are 
“there used with the greatest care and tenderness. 
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The nunneries are those of St. Clare, St. Catherine, 
the barefooted Carmelites, and a Nazarene sister- 
hood. | 

_ Tur government of this city consists of a corre- 
oidor, placed at the head of the magistrates, who 
ae the chief nobility, and out of these are annually 
chosen two ordinary alcaldes, aceording to the cus- 
tom of all the cities in South Ámerica. The mem- 
bers of the cathedral chapter besides the bishop, are 
five dignitaries, namely, the dean, archdeacon, chant- 
er, rector and treasurer ; two cations by competition, 
a magistral, and penitentiary ; ; three canons by pre- 
sentation, and two prebendaries.-’ Here are three 
colleges ; 1 the first, called St. Anthony, a seminary 
for the service of the cathedral, are taught Latin, 
the sciences and divinity. The second is under the 
direction of the Jesuits, where these fathers instruct 
youths of fortune. ‘The third, called St. Francis de’ 
Borja, belongs also to the Jesuits, and is appointed 
for the education of the sons of caziques, or Indian 
princes. .The two former confer all degrees below 
that of doctor, po have been erected into univer- 
sities. 

Amone the courts of justice, 1s one for the reve- 
nue, consisting of two judges. om is also a court 
of inquisition, “and of the croisade: together with the 
same offices as in the other large cities already de- 
scribed. Mormerly this city was very full of Spa- 
niards, and among them many noble families; but 
at present its inhabitants are very nine declined. 


Jurisdictions in the Dioceds of Cusco. 


T. Cusco. - WI. Chilques, and Mas- © 
11. Quispicanchi. © ques. 

RIT. Avancay. Vil. Cuitsteialbia 

TV. Paucartambo. : Viil. Canas, and Can- 
Y. Colcaylares. > ces, or Tinta. 


IX. Avmaraes.” 
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IX. Aymaraes. XI. Carabaya.: 
X. Chumbi-Vilcas. XIU. Asangaro, and Asilo. 
XL Lampa. - XIV. Apolo-Bamba, 


I. Tus jurisdiction of Cusco extends two leagues ; 
the temperature of air is various, but’ both the 
heat and cold very supportable; except in some parts 
where the cold is intense: these, however, aford good 


pasture for all kinds of cattle, whilst the valleys pro-» 


duce plenty of grain £nd fruits. 


IL Tus jurisdiction of Quispicanchi, begins as it a: 


o from E. 


were at the south gates of Cusco, stretching 


to W. about twenty leagues. The lands belong in | 
general to the gentry of Cusco, and produce plenty or) 
wheat, maize,“and fruits. Here are also manufacto- 


ries of bays, and coarse woollen stufís. + Part of this 
province borders on the forests inhabited by wild In- 
dians, and produces great quantities of coca, which 
forms one of the principal branches of its commerce. 

Iii.’ Four leagues north-east from the city. of 


Cusco, begins the jurisdiction of Avancay, and ex- 


tends above thirty leagues ; the air differing in tem- 
perature according to the situation of its parts; but 
15 in general rather hot than temperate, and accord- 
ingly, many parts of it are taken up with large plan- 


tations of canes, which yield a very rich sugar. The | 
lands where the air is more temperate, abound in - 


wheat, maize, and fruits, part of which are sent tothe 
city of Cusco. In this province is the valley Xaqui- 
jaguana, corruptly called Aajaguana, where Gonzalo 
Pizarro was defeated and taken prisoner by Pedro de 
la Gasco. | | md ÓN 

IV. Pavcartameo begins eight leagues east of 
Cusco, and is of a considerable extent.. This pro- 


vince produced in the time of the Yncas the greatest - 


quantity of coca, with which it carried on a very 
profitable comwnerce; but is greatly declined. since 
this shrub has been planted in other provinces. The 
soil is equally fertile in other products. 

| PX VY, Tus 


/ 
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V. Tue jurisdiction of Calcaylares begins four 
leagues W. of the city of Cusco. The air every 
where excels that of all other provinces, and accord- 
ingly produces an exuberance of all kinds of grain 
and fruits. In the hottest parts called Lares, were 
formerly very large plantations of sugar canes, but 
for want of hands to cultivate them, they are at pre- 
sent so diminished, that instead of sixty or eighty 
thousand arobas, which they annually produced in 
the time of their prosperity, they are now reduced to. 
something less than thirty ; but the sugar is of such 
an excellent kind, that without any other preparation 
than that of the country, it is equal beth in colour 
and hardness to the refined sugar of Europe. This 
diminution of its sugar, has greatly lessened the 
principal branch of its commerce. 

Vi. S.E. of Cusco, and at the distance. of about 
seven or eight leagues, begins the jurisdiction of Chil 
ques and Masques, extending above thirty leagues in 
length. The temperature of the air is proportioned 
to the situation of its several parts, some of whieh are > 
very fertile in grain, and others feed vast numbers of . : 
cows and sheep. But besides these its commerce is 
greatly augmented by the woollen manufactures of 
the Indians, 

VII. S. W. of Cusco, dad about twenty leagues 
distance, begins the jurisdiction f Cotabamba, which 
afterwards extends above dE eb between the 
rivers Avancay and Apurimac, in’ which extent are 
different temperatures of air. It abounds in all kinds 
of cattle, and the temperate parts produce plenty of 
wheat, maize, and fruits. Here are also mines of 
silver and. gold, the richness of which formerly ren- 
dered this province very flourishing ; but at present 
their produce is greatly dectined. Bh | 

VII. Tue jurisdiction of Canas and Canches or 
Tinta, begins about fifteen or twenty leagues S. of 
Cusco, and extends about twenty leagues in every 

i direction, 


Bes 
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direction. ‘The Cordillera divides it into two parts; 
the highest called Canas and the lowest Canches. 
The latter by reason of its temperate air yields all 
kinds of grains and fruits; whilst the former affords 
pasture for very numerous flocks and herds: and in 
the meadows between the eminences are fed no less 
than twenty-five or thirty thousand mules, brought 
thither from Tucuma to pasture. Here is a very 
great fair for these creatures, to which dealers resort 
from all parts of the diocess. In the part called Canas 
is the famous silver mine Condonoma. 7 

IX. Apour forty leagues S. VW. from Cusco is the ju- 
-disdiction of Aymaraes, which extendst hirty farther, 
and like the former has different temperatures of air. 
The lands abound in. s gar, cattle, and grain; and 
also in mines of gold and silver, which formerly pro- 
duced large quantities of those valuable metals; but 
at present few of them are wrought, the country 
being teo thinly inhabited. | 
_ A, Somiruine more than forty leagues from 
Cusco, begins the jurisdiction of Chumbi Vilcas, 
which in some parts extends above thirty leagues, has. 
different temperatures of air, great quantities of corn 
and fruits, and large herds of cattle ; together with 
some mines of silver and gold, 

XI. Tue jurisdiction of Lampa beginsthirty leagues 
S. of Cusco, and is the principal of all the provinces 
included under the name of Callao. Its plains are in- 
terrupted with small hills, but both abound in good 
pasture ; and accordingly this province is particularly 
remarkable for its quantity of cattle, with which it 
carries on a very profitable trade ; but the air being 
every where cold, the only fruits of the earth are 
papas and quincas, Another very considerable ad- 
vantage are lts silver mines, being very rich, and con- 
stantly worked. 
XUL Tur jurisdiction of Carabaya begins sixty 
leagues 9. E, of Cusco, and extends aboye fifty leagues 
| The 
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The greatest part of it is cold ; but the valleys so warm — 


as to produce coca, and abounds i in all kinds of fruits, 
cda and pulse, together with sufficient pastures for 

catile of all kinds, . Here are several gold mines, and 
the two famous lavatories, called Lavaderos de San 
Juan del Oro, and Pablo Coya; also that of Monte 
de Ananea, two leagues from the town) of Poto, 


where there is an office for collecting the quintos or 
fifth, belonging to the king. In this province also 
is a river, shack separates it from the mountains of 


the wild Indians, and is known to abound so greatly 
in gold, that at certain times the caziques send outa, 
certain number of Indians in companies from the 


towns in their respective districts to the banks of this. 


river, where by washing the sands in small wells they 
dig’ for that purpose, they soon find a sufficient quan- 


service they call chichina. This province has also 
mines of silver, which produce vast quantities of that 


«metal. In 1713 was discovered in the mountain of 


Ucuntaya a vein or stratum nearly of solid silver; 


which though soon exhausted, yielded some millions, 


and hopes have been conceived from it of meeting 


with others, whose riches will be of longer conti | 
ance. ‘This jurisdiction is also famous “fon the gold - 
mine called Aporama, which is very rich, and the 


metal twenty-three carats fine. 
XII. Tue jurisdiction of Asangaro and Asilo, 


which lies about fifty leagues, $. ne “Cusco, is every 


where.cold, and consequently proper only for breeding 

cattie, in Which, however, it carries on a very pro- 
fitable trade. In the N. E. parts which border on 
those of Caravaya, are some silver mines, but a few 
of them only are worked. Some. of its lands produce 


plenty of those roots and grains which naturally: 


flourish in a cold air, as papas, quinoas, and ca- 
naguas ; of the two last the natives make chica in 


the 


| tity of gold to pay the royal tribute. This kind of 


A 
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the same OE O as it is made with maize. This ja 
risdiction belongs to the audience of Charcas. 
XIV. ABOUT sixty leagues from Cusco, on the 


_hborders of the Moxos, a id are missions of the Je- 


suits, are others.called A polo=bamba, belonging to e 
Franciscans. These consist of seven tie ts of Tn- 
dians newly converted, and who having received the 
doctrine of the: gospel, have abandoned the page 
manner in which. they formerly lived. In order to 
render the missionaries more respocted by the Indians, 
and at the same time to defend the latter from the in- 
sults of their idolatrous brethren, a major general is 
posted here, who is both a civil and military officer, 
administering justice, and commanding in chief the 
several bodies of militia formed by the inhabitants of 
these towns and villages. 
IV. Diocess,oi the midi ence of Lima. 
ls ¡AREQUIPA O , 

Tun city of Arequipa was founded in: 1539 by_ 
order of Don Francisco Pizarro, ina place known by 
ihe same natne ; but this situation bel ing found very 
disadvantage ocous, the inhabitants obtained permission 
to remove it to the valley ¡of Quilca, where it at a 
sent stands about twenty leaguesdistaut from the se 
The lands in its dependeney having been united de 


, the empire of the Vina by Maita Capac, the good- 


ness of ihe soil and the purity: of the air induced that 
monarch, for the farther 1 improvement of the country, 
to draw 5000 families from such adjacent provinces as 
were less fertile, and with these: to “people four or five 
towns. 


Tris city is one of the largest in all Peru, delight- 


fully situated in a pa andá the houses well built of 


stone and vaulted... They are not all of an equal 
height, though generally loft ys but commodious, und 
deve orated on 1 the outside, and nearly furnished within. 
The temperature of the airis rematkably good: and 
thotigh sometimes a sntall frost: is seen, the cold. is 

En pq mever 
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never excessive, nor is the heat troublesome; so * 
that the fields are always cloathed wrth verdure and 

enamelled with flowers, asina perpetual spring. The | 
inhabitants enjoy an exemption from many diseases _ 
common to other countries, partly owing to their care 

in keeping the streets clean by means of canals which — 
extend to a river running near the city; and by these © 
all the filth of the city is swept away. | 

Bur these pleasures and advantages are anagene 
by the dreadful shocks of earthquakes, to which, — 
in common with all those parts of America, it is so 
subject, that it has been four times by these convul- 
sions of nature Jaid in ruins; besides other small 
shocks not attended with such terrible consequences. 
The first of those was felt in 1582; the second on 
the 24th of February 1600, which was accompa- 
nied with an eruption of a voleano called Guayna- 
Patina, inthe neighbourhood of the city; the third 
happened in 1604, and the last in 1725. And though 
the desolation attending the three last was not so | 
universal, yet the public buildings, and the most | 
stately houses, were laid in ruins, 

Tue city is very populous, and among its inha- 
bitants many noble families, this being the place 
where most of the Spaniards settled, on y account of 
ihe goodness of the air, and the fertility of the soil ; 
as also for the conveniency of commerce at the port 
of Aranta, which is only twenty leagues: distant. 
The civil, political, and military government of the 
city is executed by a corregidor, who is placed at the 
head of the regidores, from which are annually ee 
two ordinary alcaldes. 

Tue city, of Arequipa did belong to the Maca 
of Cusco, till the year 1609, when it was erected 
into a particular bishoprick on the 20th of July, 
The chapter besides the bishop’ consists ef the fiv 
- usual dignitaries, namely, the dean, archdeacon, chant- 

er, rector, and treasurer ; three canons and two. 
] prebends, 
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prebends, Besides the sacristy, which is served by 
two priests for the Spaniards, the parish of Santa 
Martha is appropriated to all the Indian inhabitants. 

Here are two Franciscan convents, one of observants, 
and the other of recollects, both belonging to the pro- 
vince of Cusco; also one of Dominicans, and ano- 
ther of Augustines, depending on Lima; and a mo- 
~nastery of the fathers of mercy, subordinate to that 
of Cusco. Under their respective fraternities of Lima 
here is“also a college of Jesuits, and a convent and 
hospital of St. Juan de Dios. ‘Here is a seminary 
for the service:of the cathedral ; and two nunneries ; 
namely, one’of the Carmelites, and the other of St. 
Catherine. A third is now building for the order of 
Santa Rosa. ‘There is also. at. Arequipa an office of 
revenue, under the direction of an accomptant and 
treasurer ; together with commissartes of the inquisi- 
tion and croisades, with their subalterns, as in all the 
other cities. 

Jurisdictions in the Diocess of Rae ed! 

I. Arequipa. 1V. Caylloma. 

YT Camana. V. Monquegua. 

Hit. Condesuyos de Arequipa. VI. Arica. © 

1. Arequipa comprehends the suburbs and towns 
in its neighbourhood, where the climate being the 
same as in the city, the country is perpetually covered, 
with flowers, corn, and fruits; while the excellence 
of the pastures is sufficiently evident from the num- 
bers of fine cattle fed in them. 

II. Atone the coast of the south-sea, but at some 
distance from the shore, is the } jurisdiction of Camana, 
Which is very large, but contains many deserts, espe- 
cially along the ‘coast. Eastward it extends to the 
 porders of the Cordi era; so that the temperature of 
some parts of its jurisdiction 1s nearly the same with 

that of the former, while others are cold; both pro- 
ducing grain and fruits of a correspondent nature. 
lis @rincipal trade consists in asses. It has silver 

. | mines 
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mings near the mountains, but of little adi aS, 
they are not worked. 

EEE, N. of Arequipa and thirty lesgnes distant 
AS om that city, is the jurisdiction of Condesuy ros de. 

Arequipa, extending about thirty leagues, mail dif- 
ferent temperatures “of the air, and consequently pro- 
duees grains and fruits. Here is bred the wild co- 
chineal, with which the Indians carry on a kind of | 


trade with those provinces where the woollen manu~_ 


factures flourish. They first pulverize the cochineal 
by grinding, and after mixing four ounces of it with . 
twelve of violet matze, they form it into square cakes 
called mango, each weig hing f four ounces, and sell it 
for a ‘dollar per pound. This countr y abounds im 
gold and silver mines ; but they are net worked with — 
the care and diligence of former times. | he 

EV. Av about thirty leagues east from the city ere 
Areguipa, begins Caylloma, famous for a mountain 
of the same name, and the silver mines it contains. 
Though theseanines have been long discovered and | 
con stautly and industriously worked, their produce’ 
is still so inconsiderable, that in the principal village, | 
enlled by the same namie, there is a governor and ' 

pice appomted for receiving the king’ s fifths, and 
xendine the quicksilver used in separating the metal 
rom the ore. ‘The cold m the greatest part of the 
country is so intense, that the inhabitants are obliged 
to have recourse to the neighbouriug provinces for 
the fruits oftheearth. Even the declivities of moun- 
tains and valleys produce but little. In some parts of. 
‘this province are wild asses, hike those already men- 
tioned in Vol. E : 

V. Tue Jurisdiction: of Monqueg ua hes ids forty 
leagues 'S. of the city of Arequipa, and sixteen from 
the coast of the south-sea. The principal tong 
which bears the same name, is inhabited by Spaniards, 


and among them several noble and opulent families.* 


This jurisdiction extends at least forty leagues m 


length, 
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length, and in a happy climate, adorned with lar se 
vineyards, from the produce of which great quantities 
of wine and brandy are made; these’ constitute its 
wholecommeree, supplying all the 3 provinces border- 
ing on the Cordilleras as far as] Potosi, by land car 
rage; while they are exported by sea to Callao, 
where they are greatly valued. Here are also papas 
and olives. 

VL Tue Jast ‘haba uta of this diocess is Arica, 
which extends along the coast ofthe south-sea. Be. 
-sides the heat, and inclenteney of the air, the greatest 
- part of the country is barren, prody cing ai aji, 
or Guinea pepper, from which alone 1 derives a very 
advantageous trade, as may easily be imagined frona 
the vast consumption of it inall these par ns of Ame- 
rica. Accordingly the dealers in this commodity 
resort hither from the provinces on the other side of 
‘the mountains, and by computation, the anñual pro- 
duce of these plantations amounts to no less than 
60,0000 doilars per annum. ‘The pods of this pepper 
are about a quarter of a yard in length, and when 
gathered are dried in the sun, and packed up in bags 
or rushes, each bag containing an aroba, or quarter 
of a hundredweight; and thus they are exported to 
all parts of the kingdom, and used’ as an ingredien: 
in most of their dishes. Other parts of this jurisdiction 
ate famous for vast quantities of large Bhd ete lent 
olives, far exceeding the finest produced j in Lurope, 
being nealy as largo as a hen’s es. They extract 
some oil from their olives, and find a woot market 
for it in the provinces of the Cordillera ; SA are 
pickled, and some, together with a small quantity of - 
eil, exported to Callao. | 


e 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Audience of Charcas. 


i More province of Charcas, in the extent of its 
jurisidiction, is equal to that of Lima; but with 
this disadvantage, that many of its parts are not so 
well inhabited, some being full of vast deserts 
and impenetrable ferests; while others are full of 
vast plains, intercepted by the stupendous heights of 
the Cordilleras, so that it is inhabited in those parts 
only which are free. from. these i inconveniences. The 
name of Charcas formerly included many populous 
provinces of Indians, whom the Ynca Capac Yupan- 
qui subjected to his empire ; but he carried his arms 
no farthe than the provinces of Tutyras and Cha- 
qui, where he terminated. his conquests towards Cal- 
lasuyo. On the death of this monar ch, his son, 
Ynca Roca, the sixth in the succession oí these em- 
perors, pushed his conquests) farther in the same 
part, till he became sovereign of all the interme- 
diate nations to the province “of Chaquisaca, where 
was afterwards founded the city of Plata, at present 
the capital of the whole province of Charcas. Its 
jurisdiction begins on: the north side, at Vilcanota, 
belonging to the province of Lampa in the diocess 
of Cusco, and reaches southward to Buenos Ayres. 
Eastward it extends to Brasil, being terminated by 
the meridian of demarcation ; and westward part of 
it reaches to the south-sea, paticularly at Atacama, 
the most northern part of it on this side. The re- 
mainder of Charcas borders on the kingdom of Chill. 
These vast tracts of the land give one archbishop, and 


five see nope his suffragans, namely, a 
e The archbishop of PLATA. e 
Bishopricks. cd 


a ae Pas. IL. Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
hs 5 UI. Tu- 
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“ TIL Tucuman. «IV. Paraguay. 
| - Y. Buenos Ayres. | 
Archbishoprick of the Audience of Chacas, or 
Chuquisaca. 
La PLara. 

Tue Spaniards having conquered all the pro- 
vinces between Tumbez and Cusco, and quelled the 
tumults formed among the conquerors themselves, 
turned their thoughts on reducing the more remote 
nations. Accordingly in the year 1538, Gonzalo 
Pizarro, and other commanders, marched from Cus- 
co at the head of a large body of troops, and ad- 
vancing as far as Charcas, were opposed by the 
nations inhabiting this country, and the Carangues, 
with such vigour, that it was not till after several 
_ obstinate battles that they submitted. But their ré- 
sistance did not equal that made by the Chuquisa- 
cans; for Pizarro having, after several actions, pene- 
trated to their principal town, they besieged him in 
it, and the danger was so great, that without the 
speedy succours sent him from Cusco by his brother 
the marquis Don Francisco Pizarro, the few Spani- 
ards Who survived the former actions would have 
been all cut off. But on the arrival of this rein- 
forcement, among which were a great number of 
volunteers of distinction, he routed the Indians, who 
being no longer able to continue the war, submitted, 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of theking of Spain. 
In the following year 1539, Pizarro, convinced of 
ihe importance of making a strong settlement there, 
commissioned captain Pedro ¿Anzures to build a 
town, which was accordingly done on the site ef 
that of Chuquisaca, and great numbers of those who 
_had shared in the conquest, continued there in order 
to subdue the other contiguous nations. ‘This town 
they called Plata, alluding to the silver mines-of the 
mountain of Porco in its neighbourhood, and from 
which the Yncas received great quantities of silver, 
aie keeping 
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keeping in pay a proper nomber of Indians for 
working them; but the primitive name of Chuqui- 
saca has prevailed, and. is now commonly used. 
This city stands in a small plain” environed by emi- 
nences which defend it from the winds. The tem- 
perature of the air in summer-4s very mild ; nor is 
there any considerable difference, throughout: the 
year ; but in the winter which here begins in eb 
tember and continues till March, tempests of thun-_ 
der and lightning are very common, and the rains 
of Jong continuance; but 'albíbe other parts of the. 
year the atmosphere is bright and serene. The houses 
both in the great square and those adjoining to it. 
have one story besides the ground floor. “They are: 
covered with tiles, are very roomy, and convenient, - 
with delightful ga ardens panel with the fruits of Eu- 
rope. But water is so searce that they have hardly. 
enough to supply the necessary purposes of life: the 


little they have being fetched from several public. 


fountains dispersed in diferent parts of the city. The 


inhabitants consist of Indians and Spaniards, and are» ' 
said to amount to about 14,000. ¡e 


Tue cathedral is large, and divided into es 
aisles, of good architecture, and finely adorned with 
paintings ‘and otidings. "he parish ts served by two. 
priests, one for the Spaniards, and the other for the . 
Indians. Here is also another parish called St. Se- 
bastian, situated at one end of the city, and is ap= 
propriated to the Indians living w thin its precinct, 
who are thought. to be about eben ‘thousand. ne The 
convents are ‘those of the Franciscans, Dominicans, - 
Augustines, the fathers of mercy, and a: college of 


Jesuits; all spacious buildings with splendid churches.. - 


Here is also a conventual “hospital, of St. Juan de 


Dios, the expences+of which are deffaged. by the - 


king ; likewise two verdes. of the order of: Dh 
Clare, and of St. Monee 


$ 
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- The city of la Plata liad y an sitiversity, dedi- 
sea to St. Francis “Xavier, the chairs of which 
are filled indifferently either by secular clergy or lay- 
men; but the rector 15 always a jesuit. Here are 
also two other colleges. in which lectures of all kinds 
areread. That of St. Johnis under the direction of 
the Jesuits ; while the archbishop nominates to that 
of St. Christopher, whichis a seminary. 

Two leagues from Plata r runs the river' cds 
along the plains, having op ‘its banks several plea- 
sant seats of the inhabitants; and about six in the 
road leading to Potosi, 1 is the river of Philco-mayo, 
whieh is passed over by a large stone bridge. During 
some months of the year this river furnishes the city 
of Plata with great plenty. of delicious fish; among 
which is one called the Dorado,* which generally 
weighs between twenty and twenty-five pounds. The 
other provisions, as bread, flesh and fruits, are 
brought from the adjacent provinces. — 

Tue chief tribunal in Plata is that of the audi- 
ence, erected in the year 1559, and whose president 
has the titles of governor and captain-general of 
the province, exclusive of the government of Santa 


Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman, Paraguay aud Buenos” 


Ayres, which are aa de and ‘in military cases 
absolute. It-has also a fiscal, a protector-fiseal of 
the Indians, and two super numerary auditors. 

“Tae magistracy or corporation, “as in all other 
cities of this country, consists ofregidores, who are 
“persons of the first distinction, with the corregidor 
at their head; and from them are annually chosen. 
- two ordináry' “alcaldes, for maintaining order and the 
police. Plata was erected into a bishoprick in 1551, 


the place having the 
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ofa end E eiii treasurer and be: 
five canons, four «prebendaries and four minor pre- 
bendaries. The archbishop and his dirt gun con- 
stitute the ecclesiastical tribunal. 

Here is also a tribunal of croisade, with a com- 
‘missary, subdelegate, and other officers: likewise a 
court of inquisition subordinate to that of Lima, and 
an office for. taking care of the effects of persons dy- 
ing intestate; all established on the same foundation 

| with whose in other cities already mentioned. 


Tuer jurisdictions belonging to the archbishoprick : 


of Plata, are the fourteen following: 
I. Tue city of Plata, and Imperial Town of 


Potosi. — 
II. lata: . VII Pilaya, and Paspaya, 
Il. Porco. + © IX. Cochabamba. — 
IV. Tarija. X. Chayantas. 
V. Lipes. | XI. Paria. 
VI Amparaes. XII. Carangas. 
VII. Oruro. XIII. Cuacica. > $ 


] XIV. Atacama. E 

L Tur ddictina of city the of Plata is of wel 
prodigious extent at to include the imperial town 
of Potosi, which is even the continual residence of the 
corregidor. There also is established the office of 


revenue, which consists of an accountant and trea: 


- surer, with clerks; as most convenient on account 
of its vicinity to the mines, for taking account of the 
silver produced by them. 

Tue famous mountain of Potosi, at the foot of 
which on the south-side stands the town of the same 
name, is known all over the commercial world, as 
having been greatly enriched by the silver it pro- 
duces. The discovery of these immense mines hap- 
pened in the year 1545, by an accident seemingly 
fortuitous. An Indian, by’ some called Gualca, and 


by others Hualpa, pursuing some wild goats up 


oe mountain, and coming to a part very steep, 7 
‘ae, KOU lai 
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laid hold of a small shrub in order to. climb it 
with the. greater celerity ; but the shrub being un- 
able to support his weight came up by the, roots, 
and discovered a mass of fine silver, and at the same 
time he found some lumps of the same metal among; 
the clods, which adhered to the roots. This In- 
dian, who lived at Porco, hastened home with these 
first fruits of his discovery, washed the silver and. 
made use of it, repairing when his stock was near ex- 
- hausted, to this perpetual fund. At length an inti- 
mate friend of his called Guanca, observing such a 
happy change in his circumstances, was desirous of 
knowing the cause, and urged his questions with a 

warmth that Gualsa was unable to deny. For 
some time they retired in. Concert to the mountain 
for fresh supplies of silver, till Gualca refusing to 
discover his method of purifying the metal, Gu- 
-anca revealed the whole secret to his master Villar- 
roel, a Spaniard who lived at Porco. Immediately 
on this information he went on the 21st of April, 

1545, to view this fortunate breach in the mountain, 
and the mine was’ NOME delay worked, with im- 
mense advantage. . | 

Tuis first mine was called the Discoverer, as 

having been the occasion of discovering other sources 
of riches inclosed in the bowels of this moun- ‘ 
tain; for ina few days another was found equally 
rich, and called the Tin- mine; since that another 
has been discovered, and distinguished by the name 
of Rica, as surpassing ail the rest: and was suc- 
éeeded by the Mendieta. These are the principal 
mines of Potosi, but there are several smaller 
crossing the mountain on all sides. | The situation 
of the former of these mines is on the north side 
of the mountain, their direction being to the south, 
a litile inclining to the west; and itis the opinion of 
- the most intelligent miners in this country, that those 
which run in these directions are the richest. 
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On a report of these important discoveries people 
from all parts retired to. Potosi, particularly from 
the city ot Plata, which is situated about twenty-five 
leagues from the mountains; so that at present, 
besides its extraordinary riches, having among its 
its inhabitants many noble families, particularly “those 
concerned in the mines, the circuit of the town is 
near two leágues. The, air of the mountain being 
extremely cold and dr y,* renders the adjacent coun- 
try remarkably barren, producing neither grain, 
fruits, herbs, or other esculents. The town, how- 
ever, is so plentifully provided as to enjoy an abun- 
dance of every kind; and the trade for previsions 
is greater here than in any other place? that of Lima 
alone excepted. Nor wilkthis appear at all strange 
if'the great number of people employed m the mines 
be considered. Some provinces send the best of 
their grain and fruits; others their cattle; others 
their manufactures; and those who trade in Eu-- 
ropean goods resort to Potosi, as to a market where 
there is ‘a great demand, and no want of silver to a 
in exchange. | 

Brsipes this commerce, ho are a set of persons 
called Aviadores, who find their account im ad-— 
vancing to the masters of the mines coined silver to 
pay their necessary expences, receiving in exchange 
silver in ingots and pinnas. Another article of great 
consequence, is the trade of quicksilver for the use 
of these mines; but this branch the crown has re- 
served to itself. The vast consumption of this mi- 
neral may in some measure be conceived by the 
great quantity of silver produced by these mines; 
for before the invention of extr acting the ‘silver with. 
less mercury, a mark ‘of that mineral was consumed. 
in obtaining a mark of fine silver ; and often by the 
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ignorance of the workmen, a still greater quantity ; 
but the immense consumption of quicksilver in the 
mines of this mountain, and the riches extractel 
from it, will best appear from the following’ ac- 
counts of two authors; who were perfectly masters 
‘of the subject. The first is that of the Rev. Alon- 
zo Barba, parish priest in the imperial “town of 
Potosi, who, in a piece on metals published in the 
year 1537, says, that from the year 1574, when 
mercury was first used here in extracting 'the- silver, 
the royal office of Potosi has received above 
204,700 quintals of mercury, exclusive of what had 
been clandestinely bought by private persons, and 
which amounted to no small quantity. And as this 
was consumed in the spaced of sixty-three years, the an- 
nual amount is about’3,249 quintals.” The second 
“account is given us by don Gasper de Escalona, who 
in his Gozophilacio Perubico, declares, from very 
good authority, that before the year 1638, it appear- 
ed by the public accounts, that the produce of the 
silver amounted to 395,619,000 dollars, which in 
ninety-three years, the time it had then been disco- 
-vered, amounted to 41,255,043 dollars per annum. 
Hence an idea may be formed of the vast commerce 
which has for many years been carried on in this town, 
and which is still like to continue for a long time ; 
such enormous sums being annually bartered for 
goods sent hither, its whole trade consisting, in silver 
extracted from this mountain; and if some diminution 
has been perceived in its prod it is still very con- 
siderable. ne 

Ar a small distance from Potosi are the hot medi- 
cinal baths called Don Diego, whither, as in Other 
countries, some resort for “health, and others for 
diversion. — 

Tue jurisdiction of Tomina, begins about eighteen 
leagues south-east from the city of Plata, ‘borders east- 
_-ward’on a nation of wild Indians called Chiriguanos. 


The 
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The climate is hot, and consequently its products are 
such as are common to hot countries. Some parts 
have vineyards, and in others are:made considerable 
quantities of sugar. It abounds also in cattle and 
sheép. The extent in some parts is near forty leagues. 
-The vicinity of the Chiriguanos is a continual unea- 
siness to the towns in this jurisdiction, and even 
to the city of Plata itself, they having more than once 
attempted to surprize it, 

III. Tue jurisdiction of Porco heii at the west 
side of the town of Potosi, and about 25 leagues dis- 
tance from the city of Plata; extending about 20 
farther, The coldness of its situation occasions a 
scarcity of grain and fruits; but, on the other hand, it 
abounds in fine cattle of allsorts. In this jurisdiction 
is the mountain of Porco, whence it ‘has its. name, 
and from whose mines the Yncas, as I have already 
observed, extracted all the silver for their expences 
and ornaments; and accordingly was the first mine 
worked by the Spaniards after the conquest. | 
IV. Añour 30 leagues south of Plata hes the j ju- 
risdiction of Tarija, or Chicas, the greatest extent 
of which i is about 35 leagues, The temperature of 
the air is various, being in some parts hot, and in 
others cold ; whence it has the advantage of corn, 
- fruits, and catilo, This country every where abounds 
in mines of gold and silver, and especially that part 
called Chocayas. Between this province and the 
Country inhabited by wild Indians, runs the largé 
river Tipuanys, the sands of which being mixed with 
gold, are washed like those of the river Caravaga, 
already mentioned 

Y. In the same part as the former, but with a 
small inclination towards the south-west, is the juris- 
diction of Lipes, and extends also thirty-five léagues. _ 
The air is extremely cold, so that grain and fruit thrive 
yery little here, but it abounds in cattle, particularly 
those natural to the country, as the vicuna, alpaca, 

Or 


- 
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or, taruga, and. the llama... It must, however, be 


observed that these creatures are common to all the 
other provinces of Punas, that is, to those where the 
heaths and mountains are of such a height, as to render 
the air continually cold. Here are also mines of gold, 

but at present forsaken, though the remains of the old 
works are still visible, particularly in one of the 
mountains near Colcha, known by the name of 
Abetanis, which in the Indian language signifies a 
golden mine. That of St. Christopher de Acochala 
was formerly one of the most famous in all Peru, for 
the richness of its silver mines, the metal being in some 
parts cut out with a chissel; but now very greatly 
declined ; which may in a great measure be imputed 


_ to a want of people for working them: it being highly 


probable that the same work would still produce neal- 
ly an equal quantity of that valuable metal. 

VL. Tue jurisdiction of Amparaes begins at a little 
distance to the eastward of the city of Plata, and is 
terminated on the east by the jurisdictions belonging 
to the diocess of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, particularly 
on that of Misquepocona ; and the corregidor of the 
province of Amparaes has. the cognizance of the In- 
dian inhabitants of Plata. Its warm parts abound in 
grain, particularly barley, which together with the 
numerous droves of cattle in the colder parts, consti- 
tute the chief branches of its trade, 

VILL. Nortu-wesr of Plata is the province of 
Oruro, whose capital San Phelipe de Austria de Oruro 
is 30 leagues distant from it. ‘The greatest part of 


- this jurisdiction i isso cold as to deny it any esculent 
vegetables ; but on the other hand it feeds numerous. 
flocks and herds, besides great numbers of cattle pe- 

culiar to the country, as vicunas, guanacos, and 
Tamas. Here are also many gold and silver mines ; 

+ the former, though known even in the time of the 


Y ncas, have been colo worked ; but those of silver 
have Jielded great riches to the inhabitants of the. 
province 


A 
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province. They are now however, according to all 
appearance, under an irremediable decay, bein ite 
flowed, aid all the endeavours hitherto used, 
order to drain them, have proyed ineffectual ; so that 
those of any consideration at present are in the moun- 
tains of Popo, about twelve leagues from the town, 
which is large and very populous from the trade 
carried on there with the mines. It has a revenue 
office for collecting the fifths Dres to the 
Crown. 

VIII. Tue province of Pilaya and Pipa. ‘or 
Cinti, hes south of Plata, distance about 40 leagues. 
The greatest part of itsjurisdiction being among the 


breaches. of the mountains, is the hetter adapted for 


producing all kinds of grain, pulse, and fruits; 

which, with the great quantity of wine -made here, 
enable it to carry on a very lucrative commerce with 
the other provinces, which are not so happily situated. 

IX. Tue province of Cochabamba, lies 50 leagues 
south-east of Plata, and fifty-six from Potosi. Its ca- 
pital is one of the most considerable cities in Peru, 
with regard to largeness, and the number and wealth 
of its inhabitants. The province in some directions 
extends above forty leagues. Besides the situation of 
the city in a most fer tile’ plain, the whole country is so 
fertilized by the many rivers and streams, which 
every where traverse it, that this province is esteemed 
the granary of the whole archbishoprick, and eyen 
of the diocess de la Paz. The air also is in most parts 
Very mild and pure; and in some spots silver mines 
have been discovered. 

X. Añour fifty leagues north-west from the city 
de la Plata, lays the province of Chayanta, extending 
in some parts about forty leagues. ‘This country ts 
Very famous for its gold and silver mines. The for- 
mer are indeed at present discontinued, though the -~ 
antient subterraneous passages are still open. This 


pa pt is watered by the river Cmte in whose 


sand 
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sand considerable: uantities of gold dust, and: ‘grains 
of that metal are found. The. silver mines are still 
worked. to great advantage; but with regard to 
cattle, this province feeds uo more than are barely 
sufficient for its inhabitants. 
XL. Tue contiguous province to that of pees 
on the north-west side of Piata, and seventy leagues 
distant from that city, 15 that of Paria, the let 
of which is about forty leagues. ‘The air here is 
cold, so, that it produces little grain, which is 11 some 
measure compensated by the ereat plenty of cattle of 
all kinds; and the cheeses made here, both from the 
milk of sheep and cows, are so highly esteemed, that 
‘they are sent into every part of Peru: It has also some 
silver mines.» The name of ,this Browne: is derived 
from a very large lake, being an arm of that prodi- 
“gicus collection of waters called Titi-caca, or Chu- 
curto. yh 
MIL: Tur province of Gorangasy: begins ‘seventy 
leagues west from the city of Plata, and extends: above 
fifty. leagues.. The climatesof this jurisdiction is so 
cold, that the only esculent. vegetables here are the 
papa, quinoa, and canagua ; “but. it abounds: in 
cattle. Here are a great number of silver mines 
constantly worked ; among which that, named Turco 
3s very remarkable for a sort of ore termed by miners 
machacado; the fibres of the silver forming an 
admirable intertexture with the stone in which they 
are contained. Mines of this kind are generally the 
richest. Besides this there. are others in this juris- 
diction, which if not richer. “are equally remarkable; 
and these are found iu the barren saady deserts: ex- 
tending towards the coast of the South- -sea. And here, 
only by digging in the sands, are found detached 
lumps of silver, not mixed with any ore or.stone than 
~what adheres in some paris to the metal. These lumps 
are called papas, being taken out of the ground, in - 
the same manner as that root... [tis doubtless very oT 
ficult 
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ficult to account for the formation of these masses of 
silver, in a barren and moveable sand, remote from 
any ore or mine. Two conjectures may, however, 
be offered. The first by admitting. the continual 
reproduction of metals, of which there are indeed 
here so many evident proofs ; ; as the matrices of gold 
and silver, met with in many parts of this kingdom. 
Nay the very mines themselves, after being long for- 
saken, have again been worked with great advantage ; 
but the skeletons of Indians found in old mines, mid 
covered with fibres of silver, and the inward - parts 
- also full of the same metal, seem to put the matter 
beyond dispute. If this be admitted, it is natural to 
conclude, that the primordial matter of silver is first 
fluid, and when it has acquired a certain degree of 
perfection, some parts of it are filtrated through the 
pores of the sand, still stopping in a place proper 
for completing the fixation, they there form a solid 
congeries of silver; and being joined with those 
earthy particles they collected in their course to the | 
place where they were absorbed bygthe pores of the 
sand, consolidated with the silver, 

Trove this conjecture be not destitute of probabi- 
lity, yet I am more inclined to embrace the second, as 
it is, in My opinion, more simple and natural. Sub- ~ 
- terraneous fires being very common in these parts of | 
America, as I have already observed in speaking of 
the earthquakes, their activity is doubtless so strong 
as tomelt any metals deposited near the places where 
they begin; and to q@gmmunicate to them a heat 
sufficient for keeping them a long time ina state of 
fusion ; and hence a portion of silver thus melted ne- 
cessarily spreads, and introduces itself through: the. 
larger pores of the earth, and continues to expand it- 
self till being beyond the reach of heat, it fixes, and 
Te-assumes its former consistency, together with other 
“heterogeneous substances collected. in its passage. 


To this hypothesis, two objections may be offered; | 
one, 
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‘one that the metal in fusion by changing its situation, 


must be exposed to the cold air, and consequently, 
soon condense. The second that the pores of the earth 
being extremely minute, particularly in a sandy soil, 
the silver should rather be found in filaments, or fine. 


‘ramifications, than in large lumps or pieces, as is re- 


ally the case. ‘To both these objections I shall endea- 
vour to give a brief but satisfactory answer. — 
Berore the silver begins to run from the place 
where it was melted, the subterraneous fire had per- 
vaded the pores of the earth, which by the dilatation of 
the body of air enclosed in them, became distended ; 
the metal immediately follows, and finding a Ani 
sufficiently capacious for introducing itself, farther 


“compresses the particles of the earth contiguous to 


those it abrades, and consequently, continues its course 
without obstruction. ‘The subterrancous fire which 
preceded the fusion, communicates to the earth a de- 


gree of heat sufficient to expel the cold air, so that 


the metal runs through it, till by degrees, the heat is 
abatéd. and thegmetal becomes fixed. Another cir- 


- cumstance which contributes to prolong the heat 4s, 


there being often no spiraele to these passages, whence 
the earth through which the metal flows, does not 


_ soon emit the first heatit contracted from the subter- 
—raneous fire ; consequently the metal will not be fixed 


till at a considerable distance from the place of liqui- 
dation: but the first particles of the metal being check- 


ed by the cold they have gradually contracted, those 


which follow flow to the sampe place, and there form 
a concreted mass, or mixed body of silver and scoria, 
brought with it from the original mine. It now re- 
mains that we examine whether what is actually ob- 
served in these lumps of silver, agrees with what has 


been advanced, in order to determine whether this 
opinion have a probable foundation. 


'Tuese papas or lumps of silver, are of a different 


 gomposition from those found in the mines, having 


EA 
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all the appearances of melted silver, as any person, a 


stranger to the manner of finding them, would imme- 
diately conclude. In them the silver forms a mass, 
and the surface is covered over with terrene particles, 
few or none. of which are mixed with the silver ; con- 
formable to what is seen in metals melted, and suffered 
to cool without separating the dross. The terrene 
particles adhering to the silver, are black, and exhibit 
all the marks of calcination, except that in some it is. 
stronger than in others; and as this must happen if 
the lumps are formed by the fusion of the metal, it 
seems natural to conclude that they were hice formed 
in this manner. 

‘THE size and figure of these lumps.are very die 
ferent; some weighing about two marks, and others 
much more; for among several which I saw at Lima 
were two, one. weing 60, and the other above 130 
marks, being a Paris foot. in length ; these indeed 
were the lar gest ever seen here. These lumps of sil- 
ver are found in different parts of the same ground, 
though not often near one another. The meta alin its 
course takes various directions, introducing. itself into 
those places where it finds the least resistance ; and as 
these parts are more or less. capacious, the magnitude 
of the pena isgreater or smaller. 

XUL ‘Anour ninety leagues north of the city of 
Plata, but only forty from Paz, lies the province of — 
Ciacica. . Its capital, which has the same name, and | 
all the places situated to the southward of it, belong to 
the archbishoprick of Plata ; but many of those to the 
northwards of it are in the diocess of Paz. The coun- 


tries in this jurisdiction extend in some parts above a — 


hundred leagues, and consequently the temperature 


y 


is various. Some spots are very hot, and produce an 


exuberance of coca, which shrub alone is the source . 
of a very considerable commerce, supplying all the 


mine towns from Charcas to Potosi. The leaves of 


this plant are packed in frails, each of which must, 
according 
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according to the ordinance, contain eight pounds ; 
and its current price at Ururo, Potosi, and the other 
mine towns, is from nine to ten pieces of eight, and 
- sometimes-more. ‘The colder parts feed large herds 
of cattle: together with vicunas, guanacos, and 
other wild creatures. ‘This province has also some 
silver mines, but not so many, : nor so rich, as the 
preceding province. 

XIV. Arracama is the western boundary of the 
audience of Charcas, extending to the south sea; and 
_ the principal town, called’ also Attacama, 1s no less 
than 120 leagues from Plata. Its jurisdiction is of a 
considerable extent, and a great part of it very fruit- 
ful; but intermixed with some desarts particularly to- 
wards the south, where it divides the kingdoms of Peru 
and Chili. On the coast in this province there is every 
yeara large fishery of tolo, a sort of fish common in 
the south sea, with which a ver y great trade is carried 
on with the inland provinces, it being there the chief 
food during Lent, and the other days of abstinence. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Account of the three Diocesses of La Paz, Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra; and Tucuman ; and of their re- 
gid Provinces. 


+ in province in which the pane ¿ley of la 
| Paz is situated, was formerly known by the 

name of chuquiyapu, which in the idiom of that 
country is commonly thought to signify chacra, or an 
inheritance of gold, and is there corruptly called Chu- 
quiabo. Accordingly Garcelaso pretends that Chu- 
quiyapu signifies lanza capttana, or principa lance; 
but this is deriving it from the general language of the 
Yncas, and with a difference in the penultima, it not 
being 
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being uncommon for a word nearly alike in sound to 
have a very different signification in each idiom. This 
province was first conquered by Mayta-Capac, the 
fourth Ynca; and the Spaniards having. afterwards 
taken possession of it, and quelled all disturbances, 
this city was founded by Pedro de la Gasca, that in 
the vast distance of an hundred and seventy leagues 
between Arequipa and Plata, there might be a settle- 
ment of Spaniards, for the improvement of commerce, 
and the safety and conveniency of the traders. The 
president Gasca, committed the care of building it to 
Alonzo de Mendoza, with orders that it should be , 
erected ona spot, midway between Cusco and Char- 
cas, which are one hundred and sixty leagues from 
each other; and that it should be called Nuestra 
Senora de la Paz, in memory of the public tran- 
quility recently settled by the defeat and execution of 
Gonzalo Pizarro, and his adherents. Waih regard to 
rts situation, a valley inthe country called las Pacasas, 
was pitched upon, on the Sth of October, 1548, as a 
place abounding in grain, and cattle, and full of In- 
cians. 7 
- Aone the valley de la Paz, flows a pretty large 
river, but sometimes greatly increased by torrents 


from the cordillera; ab: out t twelve leagues distant from 


the city; but from its vicinity, great part of the 
country is exposed to so cold an air, as hard frosts, 

snow, and hailare not uncommon ; but the city itself 
is secured from them by its happy situation. Other 
parts are also so well sheltered, that they produce all 
the vegetables of a hot#climate, as sugar Canes, coca, 


maize, a ate the like. ahh 


“In the mountainous parts are 
large woods of. valuable timber, but infested with 
bears, tigers, and leopards; they have also a few 
deer : While on the heaths are found guanacos, vi- 
cunas, and llamas, with great numbers of cattle 
of the European species, as will be seen in the ac- 
count ofeach respective province. aa Ei 
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The city is of a middling size, and from its situation 
\among the breaches of the cordillera, the ground of 
which it stands is not only unequal, but also sur- 
-reunded by mountains, without any other prospect 
than the channel of the river, and the adjacent moun- 
tains. When its river is increased either by rains, or 
the melting of the snow on the mountain, its current 
. forces along huge masses of rocks, with some grains 
of gold, which are found after the flood has subsided, 
Hence some idea may be formed of the riches inelosed 
- in the bowels of these mountains; but a more remark- 
able demonstration appeared in the year 1730, when 
an Indian happening to wash his feet in the river, dis- 
covered a lump of gold, of so large a size that the * 
_. marquis de Castel-Fuerte, gavetwelve thousand pieces 
of eight for it, and sent it te Spain, as a present 
worthy the curiosity ot his sovereign. | 
Tuts’ city is governed by a corregidor, under 
whom are regidores, and ordinary alcaldes, asin all 
ether towns. - Besides the cathedral, and the parish 
church del Sagrario, where two priests officiate, here 
are also those of St, Barbara, St. Sebastian, and St. 
Peter: the religious fraternities of Franciscans, Do- 
minicans, Augustines, the fathers of mercy, a college 
of Jesuits, and a convent and hospital of St. Jaun de 
Dios; together with a nunnery of the erder of the 
Conception, and another of Santa Teresa. Here is 
also a college of St. Jerom, for the education of youth, 
whether designed for ecclesiastic or civil employ- 
- ments. | ¿is i | 
- In 1608 the church de la Pez was separated from 
the diocess of Chuquisaca, to Which it before belong- 
ed, and erected into a cathedral. Its chapter, besides 
_ the bishop, consists of a dean, archdeacon, chanter, 
four canons and prebendaries; but with révard to 
_gther circumstances, being the same with several cities 
already described, I shall proceed to the provinces in 
its diocess. 3 | 


5 I. Bish- 
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I. Bishoprick of the audience of Chareas. | 
e : La Paz. E is ee i 
‘PHE provinces or jurisdictions in the diques of Paz, | 
are the six following: "> 


E La Paz. rv. Tosicdle: ATA al 
Il. Omasuyos.” 5 Me Chuciuto. bikes tate 
Til. Pacages. VI. Paucar- -Golla. 


I. Tar jur isdiction of La Paz is of no great e tent, - 
and the city is almost the only place worth notice 1D His 
In the adjacent cordillera is a mountain of remarkable - 
height, called Illimani, po ck doubtless contains. im- dá 
mense riches. A crag of it being some yeafs since — 
ste from it by a flash of lightning, and. falling on 

a neighbouring mountain, sucha quantity of goid was sé 5 
food in the fra agents, that for some time that metal | 
was-sold at Paz, at eight pieces of ei ight per ounce 
But its summit being perpetually covered with ice 
and show, no mine has been opened in this mountain. 
‘The same we have already ‘observed of those high 
mountains in the province of Quito, Vol. I. all at- 
temps having been rendered abortive. 

If. Norru-w est, and almost at the gates of Paz, 
the juri sdiction of On nasuyos begins, and “extends 
about 20 leagues, being bounded on the west by the 
famous lake of 'Titi- caca, or Chucuito, of which a 
farther account will be given.in the: sequel. The air 
here is somewhat col d, so that it produces litile grain ; 
but that deficiency 15 abundantly compensated by the 
great: numbers el cattle ; A besides ‘an advantageous 
trade for fish, carried on in other provinces by the 
Indians living on the +borders of the lake, who are 
very bead isin unproving that advantage. 

111. Aumosr south-west of Paz, is the ¡dicta 
of Pacages, the greatest part of which being ina e 
climate, produces little ; grain or fruits: so that theán= 
habitants apply theniselves to the breeding of cattle, 
This province is however very rich ip silver Ames, “a 


though but a small part of them are worked; and itis. 
known 


dde 
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known from pilotos signs, that these mines were | 
worked in the time of the Yncas. Here are also mines 
of talc, called jaspas blancos de Verenguela. Itis ofa 
beautiful white, and, on account of its transparency, is 
transported to different parts of Peru, for making 
panes of ‘windows, both in churches and houses; as 


- the stone called tecali serves for the same uses in. 


A 


New Spain. In these mountains are also a great num- 
he of mines of gems, particularly one of emeralds, 
"well known in Europe, but for some latent reasons 
not worked; together with quarries of different 
species of- marble. In this province is the famous 
‘silver mine called, Verenguela: . and likewise the 


mountains of Santa Juana, Tampaya, and ' others, 


” 

IS 

had 
yi 
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| 


well known for the immense treasures extracted from 
them. | | 

IV. Apsacenr to the territories of the jurisdiction 
ofla Paz, and to the north of that city, is the province 
of Laricaxas, which extends 118 leagues from east to 
‘west, and about thirty from north to south, The 
temperature of the air is different in different parts, 
and some of its products : are the same with those of 
Carabaya, by which it is ter minated to the northward. 
This ‘whole province abounds in gold mines, whose 
métal is of so fine a quality, t that ‘its - standard is 
twenty-three caracts, and three grains. In this pro-. 
vince is the celebrated mountain of PSunchuli, in which 
“about fifty years since was discovered aegold mine 
remarkably rich, and of the standard above-men- 
tioned ; but hen} in 1ts highest, prosper ity, it was un- 
fortunately overflowed ; and no twithstanding prodi- 
Siu sums were expended in endeavours | to drain it, 

the labour and expence, from the works being in- 
- judiciously conducted,. were thrown away. 
y bey Tue jurisdiction of Chucuito begins about 
‘twenty leagues west of Paz;. and some part of it bor- 
me on “the lake of ‘Titi-caca, that collection of 

Me, 2 s also called: the lake of Chucuito. The extent 


—VorL.1!. M 3 of 
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of this province from north to south is betwixt twenty- 
six and twenty-cight leagues. . Its temperature is in. 
eneral cold and very disagreeable, the frosts conti- 

nuing one half of the year, "and the other either snow _ 
or hail i is continually falling. Accordingly the only 
esculent productions of the vegetable kingdom are the 
papas and quinoas. The inhabitants haye however 
avery beneficial trade with their cattle, which abound 
in this jurisdiction, by salting and drying the flesh. 
The traders who carry it to the coast exchange it for 
brandy and wine; and those who go to Cochabamba, 
carry also papas and quinoas, which they barter for. 
meal. 

Axx the mountains in this province have their silver. 
mines, and formerly produced largely, but at present 
are totally abandoned. | 

Tue territories of the province of Chucuito, are on 
one side bounded by the lake of Titi-caca, the mag- 
nitude of which merits some account to be given of 
it. "This lake lies between these provinces, compre- 
hended under the general name of Calloa, and is of 
all the known lakes of America, much the largest. 
Its figure is somewhat oval, inclining nearly from 
N. W. to $. E. its circumference i Is abdut 80 leagues, 
and the water, in some parts. 70 or 80 fathoms deep. 
‘Ten or twelve large rivers, besides a great number of 
smaller streams empty themselves into it. The water 
of this lake, though neither bitter or brackish, is 
turbid, and has in its taste SOG RE: so nauseous that 
it cannot be drank. It abounds with fish, of two op- 
posite kinds; one large and palatable, which the In- 
dians call suchi vis; the other small, insipid and bony, 
termed long since by the Spaniards boyas. It has also 
a great number of geese and other wild fowl, and the 
shores covered with flags and rushes, the materials of 
which the bridges are made, and of which a an account - 
will Be ‘given in the sequel. 
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_As the western borders of this lake are called Chu- 
“cuito, so those on the E. side are distinguished by the 
name of Omascuyo. ‘It contains several islands, a- 
mong which is one very large, and was anciently one 
moúntain, but since levelled by order of the Yneas ; 
it, however , gave to the lake its own name of Titica- 
ca, which, in the Indian language, signifies a moun- 
tain of lead, In this island the first Yuea Mancho- 
Capac, the illustrious founder of the empire of Peru, 


invented his political fable, that the sun, his father, 


had placed him, together with his sister and consort, 
Mama Oello Huaco, there, enjoining them to draw 
the neighbouring ‘people from the ignorance, rude- 
hess, and barbarity i in which they lived, and huma- 
nize them by customs, laws and religious rites die- 
tated by himself; and in return for the benefits re- 


sulting from this artful stratagem, the island has, by 


all the Indians, been considered as sacred; and the 
Yncas determining to erect on ita temple to the sun, 
caused it to be levelled, that the situation might be 
more delightful and commodious. 

Tuis was one of the most splendid temples in the 


- whole empire. Besides the plates of gold and silver 
with which its walls were magnificently adorned, it 


contained an immense collection of riches, all the in- 
habitants of provinces which depended on the empire, 

being under an indispensable obligation of visiting it 
once a year, and offering somegift. -Accordingly they 
always brought in proportion to their zeal or ability, 


_ gold, silver, or jewels. .,"This immense mass of riches, 


the Indians, on seeing the rapacious violence of the 
Spaniards, are thought to have thrown into the lake ; 
as it is certainly known, they did with regard to a 
great part of those at Cusco, among which was the 
famous golden chain made by order of the Ynea Hu- 
ayna Capac, to celebrate the festival of giving name to 
his eldest son. But these valuable effects were thrown 
“into another lake, SIX leagues S. of Cusco, in the val- 
M2 | ley 
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ley of Orcos; and though numbers of: Spaniards ani- 
mated. with the flattering: hopes, of such immense 
i treasures. made frequent. ‘attempts | to recover them, 
the great depth of the water, and the bottom. being 
“covered with slime and mud, rendered all their endea- 
‘yours abortive. For notwithstanding the circuit is 
“not above half a league, yet the depth of water is in 
most places not less than twenty-three or twenty-four 
fathoms. 
Towarps the'S. part of the lake Titi-caca, the 
banks approach cach other, so as to form a kind of | 
bay, which terminates in a river called el Desaguade- 
_ro, or the drain, and afterwards forms the lake “Of Pa- 
ria, which has no visible outlet ; but the many whirl- 
_ pools sufficiently indicate that the water issues by a 
_subterraneous passage. Over the river Desaguadero 1s 
«still remaining the bridge of rushes, invented by Ca- “ 
pac Yupanqui, the fifth Y nea, for transporting his 
army to the other side, in order to conquer the pro- 
vinces of Collasuyo. ‘The Lesage UNAS is here. be- 
tween eighty and a hundred yards in breadth, flowing: 
with a very impetuous current under a smooth, and, 
“as it were, a sleeping surface. The Ynca to overcome 
this difficulty, ordered four very large cables to be 
‘made ofa kind of grass. which covers the lofty heaths 
_and mountains of that country,. and called hy. the In- 
dians Ichu ; and these cables were the foun ation of 
the whole structure. “Two of these being laid ACrOss 
the water, fascines of dry juncia and totor a, species of 
rushes, were fastened together, and laid across them.- 
On these the two other cables were laid, and again 
covered with the other fascines securely fastened, but 
smaller than the first, and arranged in such a manner 
as to form a level surface; and by this means he pro- 
cured a safe passage to hisariny. This bridge, which 
is about five yards j in breadth, and one ‘and a half 
above the surface of the water, is carefully repaired, or 
Tebuilt every six months, by the neighbouring pro- 
| dé vinees, 
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vinees, in pursuance of a law made by that vids. | 
and since often confirmed by the kings of Spain, on 
account of its prodigious use; it being the channel 
of intercourse between those provinces separated by 
the Desaguadero. 

VI. Tre last NUPAEEÓA ‘of this bishoprick is that 
of Paucar-Colla, whose capital is the town of Puno. | 
its jurisdiction southward borders on that of Chucui- 
to, and has the same temperature : consequently is 
obliged to have recourse to other provinces for the 
oveatest part of its grain, and esculent vegetables ; but. 
abounds % in all kinds of cattle, both of the European 
and American kinds. ‘The Indians of the town weave 
bags with their wool, and sell them to great advan- 
tage.’ The mountains in this province contain several 
silver mines, and among the rest the famous Laycaco- 
ta, which formerly belong: ed to Joseph Salcedo, and 
where the metal was often cut out of the mine with a 
chissel ; but ‘its prodigious richness accelerated the 
death of its owner, soon after which the waters broke 
into it; nor has any labour and expence been able to 
drain it, so that it is at present abandoned. Few of 
the rest are worked, the general case with almost all the 
silver mines in this audience, especially of those in the 
archbishoprick of Charcas, and this diocessof La Paz. - 

11. BismopricK in the audience of Charcas. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra. ( 

Tur province of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, is a go- 
vernment and captain-generalship: and though its ju- 
risdiction is of a large extent, not many Spaniar ds are | 
found in it, and the few towns are in séneral missions 
comprehended under the common name of Par aguay 
missions. The capital of the same name was erected 
into a bishoprick in the year 1605. Its chapter consists . 
only ofa bishop, dean, and archdeacon, having nei- 
ther canons, prebendaries, or other dignitaries. The 
usual residence of the bishep is the ‘city of Misque . 
Pocona, cighty leagues from Santa Cruz de la Sierra. 
Tan 
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Tur jurisdiction of Masque Pocona, reaches above - 


thirty leagues; and although the city itself is very 
thinly inhabited, there are, in other parts of it; seve- 
ral populous towns. The temperature is hot, but 
not in a degree too great for vineyards. The valley 
in which: the city stands is about eight leagues in cir- 
cumference, and produces all kinds of grain and 
fruits; and the woods and uncultivated mountains 


afford great quantities of honey and wax, which con- 


stitute a principal branch of its.commerce. 


Tur missions belonging to the Jesuits in the parts — 


dependent on this bishoprick, are those called Indios 
Chiquitos, or little Indians, a name given them by 
the Spaniards, cn account of the great smallness of the 
doors of their houses. Their country lies between 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, and the lake Xarayes, from 


whence the river Paraguay had its rise, and being.in- 
creased by the conflux of others, forms the famous ri-. 


ver dela Plata. It was about the close of the last cen- 
tury, when the fathers first began their preaching in 


this nation, and so great has been their succes$, that in | 


the year 1732, they had formed seven towns, each 
consisting of above 600 families ; afd were then build- 
ing others for assembling under the same laws, the 


great number of Indians, daily converted. These In- 


dios Chiquitos are well made and active; and their 
courage has been often experienced by the Portuguese, 
who used to make incursions, in order ta carry off the 
inhabitants for slaves: but the valour of these people 
has taught them to desist from such inhuman. at- 
tempts, and, for their own safety, to keep within their 
limits. The arms of these Indians are musquets, sa- 


bres, and poisoned arrows. Though their language is _ 


different from that of the other nations of Paraguay, 


the same customs, nearly obtain here, as among all - 


the other Indians, | 
Borperine on this nation of Chiquitos is another 
of Pagan Indians called Chiriguanos, or Chiriguanaes, 


- who 
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who have always refused to listen to the missionaries; 
though the fathers still continue to visit them at cer- 
tain times, and preach to them, but prudently take 
care to be accompanied with some Chiquitos for their 
security; and thus they make now and then a few 
converts, who are sent to their towns, and there lead 
a social life. This generally happens after some mis- - 
fortune in the wars continually carried on between 
them and the Chiquitos: when in order the more 
- easily to obtain a peace, and that the Chiquitos may 
not absolutely exterminate them, they send for mis- 
sionaries; but soon dismiss them again, pretending 
that they cannot bear to see punishments inflicted on 
persons merely for deviating from the rules of reason. 
This plainly demonstrates, that all they desire or 
aim at, isan unbounded licentiousness of manners. _ 
- Sanra Cruz de la Sierra, the capital of this govern- 

- ment, lies eighty or ninety leagues E. of Plata. It 
was originally built something farther toward the S. 
E. near, the Cordillera of the Chiriguanos. It was 
founded” in the year 1548, by Captain Nuflo de Cha- 
ves, who'"called it Santa Cruz, from a town of that 
name near Truxillo in Spain, where he was born, 
But the city having: been destroyed, it was built in 
the place where it now stands. It is neither large nor 
well built, nor has it any thing answerable to the pro- 
mising titlé of city. 

TIL. Bishoprick of the Audience of Charcas. 
El Tucuman. 

—"Tucma, by the Spaniards called Tucuman, lies in 
the centre of this part of America, beginning S. of 
tlie Plata, beyond the towns of Chicas, which fur- 
nish Indians for the mines in Potosi. On the E. it 
borders on Paraguay and Buenos Ayres; reaches west- 
ward to the kingdom of Chilio; southward to the 
Pampas or plains belonging to the land of Magellan. 
This country, gual united to the empire ‘of the 

Yucas, 
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Y ncas, was never conquered by them ; having, when 
Vira Cocha the eig hth Ynca had made himself sove- 
reign in Charcas, “sent a deputation of their chiefs, 
with a request of being admitted among the number 
of this subjects, and that he would be pleased to send 
them governors, that their country might partake of 
the benefits of those wise laws, and useful improve- 
ments, he had introduced into all the parts of lus 
empire. 

Tue Spaniards having penetrated into Peru, ds. 


finished the conquest of far the greatest part of that 
empire, proceeded to that of Tucuman i in 1549, under — 


the conduct of Juan Nunez de Prado, whom the pre- 


sident Pedro de la Gasca intrusted with the conduct 


of this expedition. He had, indeed, no opportunity. 
of displaying his military talents; for the inhabitants 
being of a mild and easy disposition, readily submit- 
ted; on which the following four citiés were built 


in that countr y, namely: Santiago del Estero, so called 


from a river of the same name on which itis built, and 
whose inundations greatly contribute to increase the 
fertility of the soil; it stands above a hundred and. 
sixty leagues $. of Plata: San Miguel del Tucuman, 
twenty- -five or pony leagues W. of f the former: Nue- 
stra Senora de Talavera, something more than forty 


leagues N. W. of Santiago. The fourth was called 


ay ordova de la Nueva Andalucia, and is aboye eighty, 


leagues 5, of Antiago. 
THe territories of this government being of such 
- extent that they reach from. N. to $. above dun hun- 


dred leagues, and little short of a hundred in some. 
parts from E. to W. it was judged proper to increase. 


the number of Spanish settlements; and accordingly 
orders were given for building two other cities, which 
are Rioja, about eighty leagues S. W. of Santiago, and. 
Santa, between sixty and seventy leagues N. W. of 


the same city ; together with a village O San Sal-. 


vador, or e Xu about twenty leas gues N, of Salta, 
But 


e 
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But all these places are small, and built without either 
order or symmetry. ‘The governor, notwithstanding 
Santiago was the first, resides at Salta ; and even the 
bishop and his chapter at Cordova, which 1s the 
largest. The others have their respective coiregidory, 
under whom also are the Indian villages within the 
dependeneies of their pi oper cities, But of these 
there is no great number, the principal part of the 
country not being inhabitable, either fron a want of 

water, or froin their being covered with impenetra ible 
baled This want 6f inbabitants is also greatly 
owing to the crueltics and ravages of the savage In-! 
diens, in their frequent incursions. 

‘Tue episcopal church of ucuman, which, as we 
have already observed, is in Cordova, was in the year 
1570 erected into a cathedral, and its chapter now 
consisis of the bishop, dean, archdeacon, chanter, rec- 
dor and treasurer, who is elected; but has neither 
canons nor prebendarics. +. 

Vuose parts of the couniry which are watered by 

| the rivers, are so remarkably fertile in grain and fruits, 
that they produce sufficient for the common con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. The woods abound in 
wild honey and wax, whilst the hot parts produce. 
gar and cotton; the last 1s manufactured here, and 
with the woollen stuffs also wove by the inhabitants, 
form ab advantageous branch of trade. But its great 
article consists in the mules bred in the luxuriant. 
pastures of its valleys. fuconceiva alle droves of these 
creatures are sent to all parts 6f Peru, the Tucuman 
mules being famous over these countrics, far exceed- 
ing all others i in strength and dociliiy. 
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CHAP. XV: ° cy ina 


Account of Paraguay and Ruenos Ayres ; the tuo 
last Governments of the Audience of Charcas. 


IV. Bishoprick of the Audience of Charcas. 
PARAGUAY” 


FEXHE government of Paraguay lies S. of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, and E. of Tucuman. South- 
ward it joins to that of Buenos Ayres; and is termi- 
nated eastward by the captainship of St. Vicente in 
Brazil, whose capital is the city of St. Pablo. These 
countries were first discovered by Sebastian Gaboro, 
who, coming to the river of Plata in the year 1526, 
sailed up the river Palana in some small barks, and 
thence entered that of Paraguay. He was succeeded 
in 1536 by Juan de Ayolos, to whom Don Pedro 
de Mendoza, the first governor of Buenos Ayres, 
had given a commission, together with a body of 
troops, military stores. and ‘other necessaries ; and 


afterwards, by his orders, Juan de Salinas founded 


the city of Nuestra Señora de la Assumption, the 
capital of the province; but the discovery of the 
whole, and consequently the conquest of people who 
inhabited it, being still imperfect, it was prosecuted 
by Alvar Nunez, shthaiiee Cabeza de Baca, or Cow- 
head, whose eminent services, on the death of Don 
Pedro de Mendoza, procured him the Shs abe 
of Buenos Ayres. 
- Tur only settlements in the whole extent of this 
government, are the city of Assumption, Villa Rica, 
and some other towns, whose inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Spaniards, Mestizos, and some Indians, but the 
| ereatest 
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greatest part of the several casts. As the city itself is 
but small and irregular, nothing better can be ex- 
pected in Villa Rica, and other towns and ‘villages. 
Its houses are indeéd intermixed with gardens and 
plantations; but without any symmetry. It is the re- 
sidence of the governor of the province, who had 
formerly under his jurisdiction, part of the towns 
composing the missions of Paraguay ; but a few years 
since they were separated from it, and are now an- 
nexed to the government of Buenos Ayres ; but with- 
out any change in the ecclesiastical government. In 
the city of Assumption is a cathedral, whose chapter 
consists of the bishop, dean, archdeacon, treasurer, 
and two canons. The parishes of the city of Villa 
Rica, and of the other towns depending on this go- 
vernment, are served by the Franciscans: but in the 
missionary towns they are solely under the care of the 
Jesuits; and these composing the greater number of 
towns in this province, I shall speak particularly of 
them, still keeping to that conciseness I have observed 
in the other jurisdictions. , 

Tue missions of Paraguay, besides those in the 
province of that name, include also a great many 
of Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Tucuman and Buenos 
Ayres. Within a ceatury and a half, the epocha 
of their first establishment, they have been the means 
» OF. bringing into the bosom of the church, many 
Indian nations, who lived in the blindness of ido- 
latry, and the turpitude of the savage customs trans- 
mitted to them by their ancestors. The first in- 
stance of this apostolic zeal was the spiritual con- 
quest of the Guanaries Indians, some of whom inha- 
bited the banks of the rivers Uruguay and Parana; 
and others are near a hundred leagues up tlie countries 
N. W. of the Guayra. The Portuguese, then only 
intent on the improvement of their colonies, in vio- 
lation of the most sacred laws, did not even after 
the conversion of these people, cease from-making 

| incursions, 
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incursions, in order to carry off the young inhabit-- 
ants as slaves. for their plantations ; so that it: be- 
came absolutely necessary, in order to preserve these 
converts, to remove into Paraguay, about 12,000) of 
all ages, and both sexes; a like number of emi-. 
grants was also brought from Tappe and formed | 
into compnmnities, living: here-in peace and safety >) 
and at the same time in a dec vency: becoming et ca 
profession. | 
Bur the number of succeedinigs: Goisverts was so”. 
reat, that continual additions’ oi necessary to. 
cae towns, so that I was at Qui ito informed bya, 
person of undoubted veracity, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with such matters, that the number of 
towns of the Guaranies Indians in the year 1734,_ 
amounted to thirty-two, and supposed to contain be- 
tween thirty and forty thousand families: that from 
the increasing prosperity of the Christian religion; 
they were then deliberating on the manner of build- 
ing three other towns, these thirty-two being in the 
diocesses of Buenos Ayres, and Paraguay. Besides ” 
the Indios Chiquitos belonging to the diocess of Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, there were at that time seven yery : 
populous towns; and by reason of the great resort 
of converted Indians, ‘preparations were making for 
building others. , | 
‘Tur Paraguay missions aréon all sides terminated 
by nations of idolatrous Indians ; some of which how- 
ever live in perfect harmony with them, but others do * 
all in their power to exterminate them by frequent in=. 
cursions; and it is with the latter that the fathers 
chiefly employ their zeal, in order to reclaim them 
from their inhumanity, by pioaching to them the glad _ 
tidings of the gospel. Nor ts this fortitude destitute . 
of fruit, the most rational receiving with joy the 
knowledge of ihe true God, and quitting their country, 
are wivuicted to the Christian towns, where, after ~ 
preper instructions, they are admitted to baptism. 
, | | _ ABOUT 
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Apour a hundred leagues, from the mission isa 
don: of idolaters called: Guanoas. It is with great 
difficulty any of these are: brought to embrace the 

light of the gospel, as. they are extremely addicted to 
"ae lilaiad Laake life; and a great number of Mestizos, 
and even some Spaniards, whom crimes have obliged 
do take shelter among them,-by their ill example 
harden the Indians in their contempt of instruction. 
_ Besides they are so indolent and slothful, that. they 
4 “will not take the: pains to cultivate the lands, chusing 
to live by the more expeditious way of hunting; and 
being convinced, that if the y embrace the Christian 
“religion, and submit to the missionaries, thev must la- 
_bour, they cannot bear to think of a change which will 
“inevitably deprive them of their favourite indolence. 
any, however, of ihose who come to the Christian 
towns tó visit their relations, cannot withstand the 
order and: decency in. which they see them live, and 
accordingly embrace the Christian religion. 

Ir is nearly the same with the Charuas, a people in- 
habiting the country between the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay., Those dwelling on the banks of the river 
Parana, from the town of Corpus upwards, and call- 
ed Guananas, are more tractable, and their industry 
in agriculture and other rural arts, render them more 


¥ 


susceptible of listening to the preaching of the mission- 


aries; besides no ah thing as a fugitive is to be found 
among them. Near Goninuan is another nation of ido- 
laters, called Pampas, who, notwithstanding they 
frequently come to the city to sell different produc- 
tions of the earth, are very obstinate in their opinions, 
and; consequently, are not reclaimed without the 
greatest difficulty. ‘These four nations of idolatrous 
iutians live, however, in peace w rith the Christians. 
In the neighbourhood of the city of Santa Fe, 

situated in the province of Buenos Ayres, are other 
who absolutely reject all terms of peace; so that even 


the villages and estates near Santiago and Salta in the. 


20 yvern- 


/ 
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government of Tucuman, have felt the effects of their 
daring incursions. The other nations between these 
and the Chiquitos, and the lake of Xarayes, are little 

known. Not many years since some Jesuit mission- 

aries ventured to visit their country up the river Pil- 

comayo, which runs from Potosi to Assumpti ion; but 

their territories being very large, and living a vagrant 
sort of lives, without fixed HHbitatioá the zeal of the 
good fathers was frustrated’; as it has indeed on bird 
other occasions, even after repeated trials. | ' 

Tue idolatrous Indians; who inhabit the country 
from the city of Assumption northward, are but very 
few. ‘The missionaries have been so fortunate to meet | 
with some of these in their journeys after them, and 
prevailed on them to accompany them to the Christian 
towns, where, without much reluctancy, they have 
embraced Christianity. ‘The Chiriguanos, already 
mentioned, also reside in these parts; but are so infa- 
tuated with the pleasures of a savage life, that they 
will not hear of livine under laws. ; 
From what has beer said, 14 will easily be con- 

ceived that the country occupied by the Paraguay 
missions, must be of a very great extent. The air in 
general i is moist and temperate; though in some parts it 
is rather cold*. The temperate parts abound with all 
-kinds of provisions. Cotton contributes considerably 
to their riches, growing here in such quantities, that 
every little village gathers of it annually above two 

-thousand arobas; and the industrious are very ingé- 
nious in weaving it into stuffs for exportation. A great 
deal of.tobacco is also planted here. But these arti- 
cles are far less advantageous to the inhabitants than 
the herb called Paraguay, which alone would be suf- 
ficient to form a flourishing commerce in this pro- 


* White frosts are very common lee in July and August, 
sometimes they have ice about the thickness of half a crown. ‘The 
former phanomenon. has been seen as far to the ea ard as Ria 
de Janeiro. A. | 

: - yince, 
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vince, it oe the only one which produces it; and 
} from hence it issent all oyer Peru, and Chili, where 
its use is universal; especially that kind of it called 
camini, which is the pure leaf; the other, distin- 
guished by the name of palos, being less fine, and 
not so proper for making mate, is not so valuable. 
Turse goods were pee for sale; to the cities of 
Santa Fé, eal Buenos Ayres, where the fathers have 
factors; the Indians, particularly the Guaranies, want- 
ing the sagacity and address, so absolutely necessary 
to procure success in commercial affairs. These factors 
dispose of what is consigned to them from Paraguay, 
- and lay out the money in such European goods as the 
towns are then in want-of, in rio Ei for the | 
churches, and the decent support of the priests offici- 
ating in them. But the greatest care:is taken in de- 
ducting from what each town sends, the amount ef. 
the tribute of its Indian inhabitants, which is remitted 
¡immediately to the revenue offices, without the least 
deduction, except the stipends for the priests, and 
the pensions allowed the caciques. 

Tue other products of their -Jands, together with 
their cattle, are made use of for the subsistance of the 
inhabitants, among whom they are distributed with 
such, regularity and economy, that the excellent 
police under which those people live so happily can- 
not-be passed over in silence, without great injustice 
to these wise legislators. 

Every town of the missions of Paráguay , like the ci- 
ties and great towns of the Spaniards, are undera gover- 
nor, regidores, and alcaldes. That the important Llica I 
of governos may be always filled by a person duly qua- 
lified, he is chosen by the Indians, with the approba- 
tion of the priests. The alcaldes are annually appoint 
ed by the regidores, and jointly with them, the go- 
vernor attends to the maintenance of good order and 
tranquillity among the inhabitants; and that these 
olíicers, who are seldom persons of the most sh'ning 


parts, 
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parts, may not abuse their anthority, and either’ through 
interest, or passion, carry their revenge too far against 
other Indians, they are not to proceed to ‘punishment 
without previously acquaimting the priest with the 
affair, that he may compare the offence with “the 
sentenee. The: priest, on finding the person really - 
guilty, delivers him tp to be punished, which gene- 
rally consists in imprisonment for a certain number of 
days, and sometines fasting 15 added toit; but if the 
fault be very great, tlhe delinquent® i is whipt, which 
as the most severe punishment used among them ; 
these people being never known to commit any crime — 
that merits a oreater degree of chastisement ; for im- 
mediately on bemg registered as converts, the greatest 
care has been taken in these: missions, to imprint on 
the minds of these new Chifistians, a detestation of 
murder, robbery, and such atrocious crimes. | "The 
execution of the sentence is preceded by a discourse 
made by the poet before the delinquent, in which he 
represents to the offender, with the greatest softness 
and sympathy, the nature of ‘his~ crime, and its tur- 
pitude ; so that be is brought to acknowledge the 
justness of the sentence, and to receive it rather as a 
brotherly correction, than a punishment ;- so that 
though nature must feel, yet he receives thegcorrec- 
tion ithe the greatest humility and resignation, being 
conscious that | he has brought 1t upon himself. Thus 
the priests are in no danger of any malice being har- 
boured against then; indeed the love and veneration 
the Indians pay them is so great, that could they be: 
guilty of enjoining an unjust punishment, the suffer- 
ing party would impute it to > his own demerits, being 
firmly persuaded that the priests never do any thing 
without a sufficient reason. . 
Every town has a particular armory, in which 
are kept all the fire-arms, swords, and weapons used — 


by the militia, when they take the field, whether to - 


repel the insults of the Portuguese, or any heathen [n= — 
e “li 
1ans 


i 
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di rae lltitin e is ada they 
be dextetous in the y DA tut of them, they 
ae ‘exercised on the evening of every holiday in ie 
market-p aces of the towns. All persons. capable o 
ring arms in every town, are divided into compa- 
S, s, and have their. proper officers, who owe this dis- 
. tinction to their military qualifications: their úniforua 
ds richly laced wit h cold and silver, according to théir 
rank, and embroidered with the device of their towns. 
En these they always. appear on holidays, and at 
‘the times of ‘exercise. . ‘The governor, alealdes, pd, 
+8 regidores, have also very. magnificent habits of cere 
mony, which they wear on solemn Occasions. Ñ 
No town is without a school for teaching reading, 
a writing,” dancing, and music and in whatever tuey 
“a undertake they generally excel, the inclinatioa aad 
oe entus bs every one being caret My. consulted before 
they are forwarded in any branch of science. ‘Thus 
aa attain a very good kówiedge of the Latin 
tongue. Iu ove of he courts of the house belonging 
+0 the priest of every tewn, are shops. or worlciouses 
for painters, Ect pow. «¿2uders, ‘silyersn its, loek- 
smiths, car peuters, weavers, .aichmakersy and alt 
other mechanic arts and fades Here every one 
works for the benefit of the whole town, "under the 
inspection of the ig coadjutors; and boys eve 
there also instructed in those trades and arts, to which 
they have the greatest inchnation.- | 
Tur e are large, and well burt: and, with 
regard to decorations, not ots ae) to the richest 1u 
Pera. Even the houses of the bndiaus are built with 
that symuictrya and convenience, and so completely and 
“elegantly furnished, as to excel t hose the ep aniards’ 
a inany towns in this part of America. [vost of 
them however are only of mud walls, s some ofunburnt 
bricks, and others of s 098 3 but:ail, in general; 
covered with tiles. E uyery Un Lag da these towns 18 On 


such 2 good footing, that all private houses mete 
Vor 1. a ne | guns 
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gunpowder, that a sufficient quantity of it may not be 
wanting, either on any exigency, or for fireworks on 
holidays, and other anniversary rejoicings which are 
punctually kept. But the most splendid ceremony e 
on the accession of the new monarch to the Spanish 

throne, when the governor, alcaldes, regidores, to ' 
gether with all the civil and military officers, appear 


in new uniforms, and other ornaments, to express the — 


ardent affection they bear their new sovereign. 

Every church has its band of music, “consisting 
of a great number both of vocal and instrumental per- 
formers. Divine service is celebrated in them with all 
the pomp and solemnity of cathedrals. The like 1 is 
observed in public processions, especially that on’ 
Corpus Christi day, at which the governor, alcaldes, 
and regidores, in their habits of ceremony, and the 
militia in their uniforms, assist: the rest of the peo- 
ple carry flambeaux : so that the whole is conducted _ 


with an order and rever encé suitable to the occasion. 


‘These processions are accompanied with fine dancing, 
but very different from that in the proyince of Quito, 
described in the first volume; and the performers 


wear particular dresses, extremely rich, and well adapt- 


ed to the characters represented. Ins hort, a mission- 
_ary town omits no circumstance cither of ene 
or devotion, practised in opulent cities. 


Every town has a kind of beaterio, where women 


of ill fame are placed, it also serves for the retreat of — 
married women who have no families, during the - 
absence of their husbands. For the support of this. 
house, and also of orphans and others, who by age 
or any other circumstance are disabled from earning 
a livelihood, two days in the week are set apart; 
ie the inhabitants of ever y village are obliged to. 
“sow and cultivate a certain piece of ground, called 
Labor de la Comunidad, the labour of the commu- 
nity; and the surplus of the produce is ap RUE to 


Papeete furniture and decorations for the church, and © 


= hoe 
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to clothe the Gotan the aged, aa the died 
persons. By this benevolent plan all distress is pre- 
tluded, and the inhabitants provided with every. ne- 
cessary of life. The royal revenues are punctually 
paid; and by the union of the inhabitants, the unin- 
“terrupted peace they enjoy, and the wisdom of theif 
policy, which is preserved inviolable, these places, if 
there are any such on earth, are the habitations of 
true religion and felicity. 

Tue jesuits, who are the priests of these missions, 
take upon them the sole care of disposing of the ma- 
nufactures and products of the Guaranies Indians, de- 
signed for commerce; these people being bare] 
careless and indolent, and doubtless wit hout the dili- 
gent inspection and pathetic exhortations of the fa- 
thers, would be buried in sloth and indigence. . The 
case is very different in the missions of the Chiquitos, | 
who are industriows, careful, and fr ugal; and their 
genius so happily adapted to commerce, as not to 
stand in need of 3 any factors. ‘The priests in the vil- 
lages of this nation are of no expence to the crown, 
the Indians themselves rejoicing in maintaining them ; 
and j join in cultivating a plantation filled with ail kinds 
of grain and fruits for the priest; the remainder, 
after this decent support, being applied to purchase 
ornaments for the churches. 
mar the Indians may never be in any want of 
- Becessaries, it is one part of the ministet’s care 
to have always in readiness a stock of different 
‘kinds of tools, stufls, and: other goods; so that all 
who are in want repair to him, bringing by way of 
exchange wax, of which there are here “great quan= 
tities, aid other products. ‘And this barter is made 
with the strictest integrity, that the Indians may have 
no reason to complain of, oppression; and that the 
high character of the priests for justice and sanc~ 
tity, may be ‘studiously preserved. The goods re- 
ceived in exchange are by the pricsts sent to the sus 
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perior of the missions, who is a different person 
from the superior of the Guaranies: and with the pro- 
duce, a fresh stock of goods is laid in. The princi- 
pal intention of this.is, that the Indians may have 


no occasion to leave their own country, in order to. . 


be furnished with necessarics; and by this means are 
kept from the contagion of those vices, which they 
would. naturall y contract in their intercourse with the 
inhabitants of other countries, where the depravity 
of human nature is not corrected by such good ex- 
amples and laws. " | 
Ir the civil government of these towns be so ta! 
mirably cdloutated for happiness, the ecelesiastical 
government is still more so. Every town and vil- 
lage has its particular priest, who in proportion to its 
largeness, has an assistant or two of the same order. 
E hese priests, together with six boys who wait on 
them, and also sing in the churclres, form in every 
village a kindof small college, where the hours are 
under the same regulation, and the exercises succeed 
each other with the same formalities as in the great 
colleges of cities. The ‘most laborious part of the 
duty “belon iging to the priest, is to visit personally the 
chacaras or plantations of the Indians; and in this’ 
they are remarkably sedulous, in order to prevent 
the ill consequences of that slothful disposition so 
natural to the Guaranies; who, were they not fre- 
quently roused and stimulated by the presence of the 
priest, would abandon their work, or, at least, per= 
form it in a: very superficial manner. He also at- 
tends at.the public slaughter-house,. wherd every day 
are killed some of the cattle; large herds of which 
are kept fer the public use by the Indians. The flesh 
of these beasts are dealt out by the priest, in iots pro- 
portionable to the number of persons each family 
consists of; so that every one has a sufficiency to 


supply the calls of nature; but nothing for waste. 


He also wisits the: sick, do see that they want for 
Tae ; Ena nothing, 
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nothing, and are attended with that care and tender- 
ness their state requires. These charitable employ- 
ments take up so. great a part of the day, as often to 
leave him no time for assisting the father coadjutor in 
The services of the church. ‘One useful part of the 
¿duty of the latter is te catechize, and explain some 
"portion of scripture in the church every day in the 
week, Thursdays and Saturdays excepted, for the in- 
struction of the young of both sexes; and these in 
every town are not less than two thousand. On Sun- 
- days allthe inhabitants never fail to attend divine 
service. ‘The priest also, visits the sick to confess 
them; and if the case requires it, to give them the 
viaticum ; and to all these must be added the other 
indispensable duties of a priest. 

By the strictness of the law these priests should be 
nominated by the governor, as vice-patron, and be 
qualified for their function by the consecration ofthe 
bishop; but as among the three persons recom- 
mended on such occasions to the governor, there will 
of consequence be one, whose virtues and talents ren- 
der him most fit for the office; and as no better 
judges of this can be supposed than the provincials 
of the order, the governor and bishop have-receded 
from their undoubted rights, and the provincials al- 


ways collate and prefer those whose mer its are most 


conspicuous. 

‘Tue missions of the bamos are also under one 
superior, who nominates the assistant priests of the 
other towns.. His. residence is at Candelaria, which 
lies in the centre of ail the missions; but he frequently 
visits the other towns, in order to superintend their 
governments ; and at the same time, «concerts mea- 
sures that some of the fathers may be sent among the 
heathen Indians, to conciliate their afiections, and. by 
degrees work their conversion. In this important 
office he is assisted by two vice-superiors, one of whom 
resides at Par ana, and the other on the river Uruguay. 


AU 


y 
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AU these missions, though so numerous and dispersed, 


are formed as it were pane one college, of whieh the — 


superior may be considered as the mastes( Gr head ; and 
every town is like a family governed by a wise and af. 
fectionate parent, in the-person of the priest. + 

- Iw the missions of the Guaranies, the king pays the 
stifionids of the priests, which, including that of the 
assistant, is three hundred dollars per annum. This 
sum is lodged in the hands of the superior, who every 
month supplies them with necessary food and appa- 


- rel, and on any extraordinary demand, they apply 


to him, from whom they are sure of meeting with 
2 gracious reception. 

Tar missious of the Chiquito Frida Maire a 
disiney superior; but with the same functions as he 
who presides over the Guaranies ; and the priests also 
are on the same footing, but have less anxiety and la- 
bour; the industry and activity of these Indians, saving 
them the trouble of coming among them to ‘exhort 
them to follow their employments, or of being the: 
storekeepers and agents in disposing of the fruits of 
their labours; they themselv es vending pa: for their 
own advantage. | 

ALL these “Indians are very subject to several con- 
tagious distempers; as the’small-pox, malignant fe- 
vers, and others, to which, on account of the dread- — | 
ful havock attending them, they give the name of 
pestilence.: And to such diseasés it “is owing, that 


he these settlements have not increased in a manner pro-=" 


pgstional to their numbers, the time since their estas 
blishment, and the quieiness and plenty m which these’ 

people live, ’ 
uk missionary fathers will not allliae any of ee! 
inhabitants of Peru, whether: Spaniards, or others, 
Mestizos, ‘or even Derbi to come within. their mis- _ 
sions in Paraguay. Not with a view of ct 'encealing 
their transactions from the world; or that "the 
ql aid lest. others should supplant them of part of the: 
PERS 
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products and manufactures ; ‘nor for any of those 


- causes, which even with 1688) foundation, envy has 


4 


_ dared to suggest ; but for this" reason, and: a very 


prudent one it is, that their Indians, who being as it. 
were new born from savageness and brutality, and. 
initiated ‘into morality and religion, may be kept — 
steady in this state of innocence and simplicity. These 
Indians are strangers to sedition, pride, malice, envy, 
and other passions, which are so fatal to society. But 


were strangers admitted to come among them, their 


kad examples would teach them what at present they 
are happily ignorant of; but should modesty, and the 
attention they pay to the'instructions of their teachers, 
be once laid aside, the shining advantages: of these 
settlements would soon come de nothing ; and such a 


number of souls, who now worship the true God in the 


beauty of holiness, und live in tranquillity and love (of 
which such slender traces are seen among civilized 
nations), would be again seduced into the Bl of 
eE and perdition. 

- Tuese Indians live at present in an entire assu- 
rance, that whatever their priests advise them to is 
good, and whatever, they reprehend is bad. But 
their minds would soon take a different turn, by 
seeing other people, on"whom the doctrine of the 
gospel is so far from having any effect, that their 
actions are absolutely repugant to its precepts. At 
present they are firmly persuaded, that in all bargains 
and other transactions, the greatest candour and pro-«.” 
bity must be used, without : any prevarication or de- 
cert. But itis too evident, that were others admitted | 


among; them, whose leading maxim is to sell as.dear, 


and buy as Cheap as they are able, these innocent peo- 
ple would soon imbibe the same practice together 
with a var Mag of oe which seem natural! y to caido | 


roe. { e ME hare mean to AN thé charac- 
ters 
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tors of those Spaniards or inhabitants of other siaiions, 
whose countries are situated conveniently for trading 
with Paraguay, by insinuating that they are univer- 


sally fraudulent and hal but, on the other 


hand, among sueh numbers, it would be very strange 
if there was not some; and one single person sof 


such a character would be sufficient to saree a whole - 


country, And who could pretend to say, that, if > 


free admisson were allowed to foreigners, there might * 


AS ? 
not come in, amo ng amultitude nn virtuous, one-off: 
such pestilent cis} Sean, Who. can Say that he 


ep not be even the very first? ‘Hence it is that 
the Jesuits have inflexib] y adhered to their maxim of 


a * 


not admit! ting any foreigners among them: and in. 


this, they are “certainly justified by “the melancholy 


example of the other missions of Peru, whose decline 


from their former papi nces and piety is the efigct of 
an open intercourse. 


Proven in the sever al parts of Paraguay, ws 


the rissions have been always settled, there are no 
mines of gold and silver; several are to he found in 
some adjacent countries under the dominion of the 
king of Spain; but the Portuguese reap the whole 


benefit of them : for having pe hts se as far as the 


lake Xa rayes, near which, about twenty years ago, 


a/ rich mine of gold was discovered ; they without 
any other right than possession, turned it to their 
own use: the ministry in Spain, in consideration of 
the harmony st shies between the two nations, and 
their joint interest, forbearing to make use of any 
forcible methods. 
UY. Bishoprick of the audience of ness 
Buenos Ayres. 

Tun ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the bishop of 
Buenos Ayres exteitds to all the countries’ under the 
temporal government of the same name; and this 
begins on the oriental and southern coast of that part 


of. America, and extends y wesiwaré. as far as Tucu- 
manz : 


3 
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man; on the N. it terminates on Paraguay, and is 
bounded towards the $. by the land of Magellan. 
His countries are watered by the great river de la 
Plata, the discov ery of which was oWi ing to Juan Dias 
de Solis, who, in 1515, having sailed from Spain with 
two vessels to make discoveries, arrived at the mouth 
of this river, and took possession of if in the name of 
_ the king of Spain. But being unhappily deluded by 
the signs of joy and friendship made by the Indians, 
he landed, and was immediately killed, together with 
his few attendants. The same voyage was. repeated 
in 1526 under Sebastian Cabot, who entering the 
fiver, discovered an island, which he called Si. Ga- 
bricl; and advancing further, came to another river, 
which emptied itself into that of La Plata; to this 
he gave the name of St. Salvador, causing his ficet 
to enter the.river, and there disembark their wroops. 
Here he built a. fort, and leaving in it a part of his 
men, he sailed above two hunared leagues up the 
river Parana, discovering also that of Parag guay. 
Cabot, having urchased some ingots of silver “from 
ibe Indians he met with, and particularly from the 
ai who- brought the metal from the other 
parts of Peru, imag ined that they had found it in the 
neighbourhood of “the. xiv er, and thence called the 
river Rio de la Plata, or Silver River, which has su- 
perseded that of Solis, as it was before called from - 
its first discoverer, whose memory is still preserved by 
the little river Solis, about seven or eight leagues W. 
of Maldonado-bay. | | 
Tue capital of this government is called Nuestra 
Senora de Buenos AS Tt was founded in the year 
1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza, pursuant to his 
orders, which also appointed him governor. . He 
chose for it a place called Cape Blanco, on the 
$. side of Rio de la Plata, close by a small river. Its 
latitude, according to father Fey ille, is. 34, 34 
85,'S. He gave it. the name of Buenos Ayres, | 
on account of the exti ‘ene salubrity of the air. The 


a ee | city 


ro 
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city is built on a large plain, g Bently rising from the 
little river. E is far from being “small, having at least 
three thousand houses, inhabited by Spaniards and — 
different casts, Like most towns situated on rivers, 
its breadth is not proportional to its length. The 
streets are however straight, andof a proper breadth. 
The principal square is very large, and built near the 
little river ; the front answering to it, being a castle 
_ where the governor constantly resides ; and, with the. 
other forts, has a garrison of a thousand regular 
troops. The houses, formerly of mud walls, thateh- 
ed with straw and vey low, are now much improved, 
some being of chalk, and others of brick, and having 
ene story besides the ground floor, and most of them 
tiled *. "The cathedral is a spacious aud ver y elegant 
structure, and is the parish church for the gre atest 

part of the inhabitants ; the other at the farther end 
- ef the city being enly for the Indians. The chapter 
is composed of the bishop, dean, arehdeacon, and 
two canons, one by bli rant the ‘other by pre- 
sentation. Here are also several convents, and a royal 
chapel in the castle where the governor resides. With 
regard to the civil and eeonómical government, and 
ihe magistracy, it will be unnecessary to enter into 
particulars, they being on the same footing as those 
ofthe places already mentioned. 

Tue chimate here is ver y httle different eon that 
of Spain; and the distinctions between the seasons 
are the’same. In winter indeed violent tempests of 
winds and rain are here very frequent, accompanied 
with such dreadful thunders -and hghtnings, as fill 
the mhabitants, though used to them, with terror and 
consternation, In summer the excessive heats are 
mitigated by gentle breezes, which ise being 
at eight or nine in the morning. 


- 


* Their houses are paa thatched with cocos-nat foam and | 
‘flags. A. . ' 
Tne 
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“Tnx city is surrounded ‘by a spacious and pleasant 
country, free from any obstruction to the sight; aud 
from these delightful fields, the inhabitants are fur- 
nished with such a plenty of cattle, that there is no 
place in Ameri ica or Europe where meat is better or 
cheaper, It is the usual custom to buy the hides of 
the beast; the carcase being in some measure a gra- 
túitous addition; and the nieat is always fat and ver z 
palatable. The country to the W. S. and N. 
Buenos Ayres, lately abounded so greatly in’ mattis 
and horses, that the whole cest ‘consisted in taking. 
them; aud even then a horse was sold for a dollar of 
that money, and the usual price of a beast, chosen. 
out of a herd of two or three hundred, only four rials. 
_At present there is no scarcity, but they keep ‘at a 
greater distance, and are more dificult to be catched, 
by reason of the prodigious havock made of them by. 
Spaniards and Portuguese, merely for the sake of 
their hides ; the orand commerce of Buenos Ay res. 

Aux kinds of game and fish are also here in the 
same plenty ; several sorts of the latter being caught 
in the river running by it; but the pexereyes are 
very remarkable, some of them emo half a yard or 
more in length. Both the American and European 
fruits come to full. perfection, aud a are in great plenty. 
In''a word, for the enjoyments of life, especially with 
regard ‘to the salubrity of the air, a finer country 
cannot be imagined. 

"Tras city is situated about seventy -seven leagues 
from Cape Santa Maria, which-hes on the N. coast 
near the. entrance of the river de la Plata; and its 
little river not having water sufficient for ships of 
burden to come up i Buenos Ayres,. they anchor 
in one of the two bays on the same coast. ‘That 
farthest to the eastward is called Maldonado, and is. 
mine leagues irom the above cape: the other bay 1s, 
from a mouieain near it, named Monte- Video, and 1 is 
about twei uty leag ves from. Lit, 


Were 
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. Wrrmix the oa of Buenos Ayres, are 
three other da a namely, Santa Fey las Corientes, 
and Monte-video. The last, which waslately built, 


stands on ‘the border, of the bay, from whence it de- > 
rives its name.. Santa Fe, lies about ninety leagues 


N.W.of Buenos Ayres, between the Rio de la Plata, 
and the Rio Salado, which after running through the 
country of Tucuman, joins the former. The city is 
but small, and meanly built; owing in a great mea- 
sure, to the msults it has frequently suffered from 
the heathen Indians, who not long since pillaged it, 


massacring the inhabitants of the “city, and those of 


the neighbouring villages; and they still keep the 
country under continual apprehensions of another 
visit. It is however the channel of the commerce be- 


tween Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, for the herb cami- 


niand palos. The city de, las Corientes, situated on 


the eastern banks of the river de la Plata, betwixt it 


and the river Parana, is about a hundred leagues N. 
of the city of Santa Fe. Hs magnitude and, disposi- 


tion are both inferior to Santa Fe, and indeed has no __ * 


marks of a city except the name. ‘Each of these cities 
has its particular corregidor, as heutenant of the go- 


vernor ; and its inhabitants, together with those of the 


neighbouring country, are formed inte amilitia, which 
on any appearance of an invasion from the Indians, 
assemble, and have often shewn a great deal of reso- 
lution in repelling the attacks of their pagan enemies. 
-It has already been observed, that part of the towns 
of the missions of Paraguay belong to this diocess, 
and with regard to the royal jurisdiction, these mis- 
slons universally depend.on Buenos Ayres; those 
which formerly belonged to the gover nment of Para- 
guay having been separated from it. 
Having thus with the government of. Buenos 
Ayres, finished my account of every thing worthy 
of notice in the audiences of Lima and Charcas, 
together with the Jurisdictions ECHOLS in their dio- 
cesscs, 


A 


A 
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cesses, it now remains only to conclude my: de- 
‘scription Of the kingdom of Peru, with an account 
of the kingdom and audience of Chili; but the 
many objects of importance in it so well deserves 

to be fully treated of, that I thought proper to re- 
- serve them for the following book those included 
in this, as 1 have Hiedtanad sh in its place, merited a 
much greater prolixity; for from what has been 
said in the first volume of the provinte of Quito, 
some idea of the difference between the two with | 
tegard to the number of people, towns and villages, 
trade and commerce, may be conceived; the pro- 
vince of Quito having only one diocess, and part 
of another; whereas Lima contains one archbishop- 
rick, and four bishopricks; and that of Charcas ore 
bishoprick more than that of Lima. In the province 
of Quito only a few mines are worked, and those to 
little advantage; whereas the mines of Lima and 
- Charcas, by their immense riches, draw thither great 
numbers of traders and industrious people, and thus 
spread wealth and affluence through the whole coun- 
try, by the brisk circulation of trade. Tt must how- 
ever be owned, that the number of people in these 
provinces bear no proportien to'their extent; and it 
is with toc much truth said, that they are ig many. 
places almost destitute of people ; for supposing a 
corregidor to have twenty villages uader his juris- 
diction; yet if the least extent of it be thirty leagues 
one way, and fifteen another, they must be very 
thin. For draw a paraliclogram of that dimension, 
it will contain 450 square leagues of ground, anu 
consequently the share of each village will be twen- 
ty-two square leagues and a half. ‘This calcula- 
tion is made from the smallest distances, there being 
jurisdictions of a far greater extent; and others, 
which, though equal in dimensions, have not twen- 
iy villages. "What has been said of the products and | 
manufactures in each jurisdiction must be understood 
| 4D. 
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In a gener: oral sense, we not having entered into many 
‘particulars made or produced in some towns, and 
not common to. others; as may be observed in the 
description of Quito. But these accounts drawn from 
our own experience, and the relations of persons of 
undoubted veracity, we hope will not prove unac- 
ceptable to the reader, who is desirous of forming a 
true idea of these parts, which for their riches, fer=- 
tility, prodigious extent, and many other particulars, 
merit ihe greatest attention ; especially for the amaz+ 
ing success which has attended the propagatiowof the 
christian religion, in countries formerly involved itt 

enorance and inhumanity.* | 


* Ttis supposed, that the kings of Spain and Por tugal have five 
times the number of subjects in their American settlements than in 
their respective kingdoms. Notwithstanding which you may travel 
in America twenty “Jeagues together, and not see a hut, except you 

- are in the neighbourhood of some of the great tow: hs; so great are 
the tracts of land ea by each pr CELA A 
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Return from Lima to Quite: Voyage from Callao 
to Guayaquil, for putting that City in a Posture 
of Defence against the Attack apprehen ded fromm 
-» the English Squadron, under Comnwdore Anson. 
‘Second: Voyage to Lima, and from thence to the 
. Msland of Juan Fernandes, and the Coast of Chik: 
4 owitle an Account of that Kingdom, and the adja- 
qe. Sea, and. return to ihe Port of Callan. 


Vag O 


Vo uyage ee Callao to Paita, with nautical’ Re- 
x: | k marks, : 


ope time of our stay at Lima and Callao was 

taken up in the diligent execution of several 
commissions with which the viceroy bad been 
pleased to henour us, for putting the coasts and 
ether parts of that kingdom in the best pusture of 
defence ; that in-case an English squadron should 
male any attack,* so a vigorous resistance might 
discourage any farther attempt of that nature. Hay- 
ng v made the necessary dispositions te the viceroy's 
satisfaction, and four men of war which had been 
sent at the beginning ef the summer to cruize off 
the coast of Chili, in order to attack the English 


- squadron at their first appearance, being returned 


without the least information of any foreign ships 
having been“scen in those seas ; and the season of 


# “At this time Spain and England x were at war. 
| | if . tae 
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the year now inclining to winter, when ev ery one 
was of opinion, that it was utterly impracticable for 
Mr. Anson and his ships to get round Cape Horn 
that year, if (as indeed we concluded ) he had not 
already performed 1t;-ve desired leave, as our longer 
_ stay could be of no service, to return to Quito, 
.H vorder to prosecute the origin ral design of our 
voyage. This leave, we, with some difficulty, ob- 
faired ; by reason of the great want of officers. in 
Peru, and the certain advice the viceroy receiyed, 
that the Spanish squadron, under the coma d 
of Don Joseph Pizarro, had not been able to get 
round ed But at length, convineed_ hat 
our stay would greatiy Sie the exe n of his 
majesty's particular commands, and conft ent hat on 
any sudden exigenc cy he aaa find the san e alacrity 
in us to obey his orders, he was pleased te grant our 
request, and dismissed us in the most poll Ln na nor. sb 
Tuere h appened at. this time to be one ti 
largest merchant ships trading in the South AS, a 3 
Callao, just ready to sail for Guayas vil, called the 
Chaldas. On board this sl bip. we emb: arked ou the Sth 
of August 1741, and on the 15 Str of the same month E 
anchored. at Paita; contiutied oul voyage from thence” - 
on the ISth, and'on the 21st entered the b arbour on” 
Puna. We immediately set*out for Guayaquil, and 
from thence omtrampd our jouruey for Quito, which 
we reached on the 5th of September. 
. Tur course generally ste Per from Callao to Paita,. 
is first W. NN, W. till the ships are past the Feralones* 
of the island of Guara. From thence N. W. aud No 
WY. ore quarter northerly,io a late a little eee 
the outermost island of oer bos, or Wolves. After, 
wards they steer, N. and N. L. “til they make, the. 
continent withia them, and which is coutinued i 10 sight 


* The Feralones ate two old wallsoa the island of Ge, sud, 


Serve aslig sht-houses.. 
/ , : : 2 oe * + y 
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til they arrive i the port of Paita; being very care- 
ful to keep at a pr oper distance ora Ogujia, which is 
very low, and projecting a great distance into the 
sea. Accordingly cautious navigators, after passing 
the islands of Lobos, steer a north course till they get 
sight of that of Nonura.- + 
“Tur land of this whole coast is jols 3 but there are 
two signs which evidently indicate its being near. 
’ First the sea-wolves, which are seen near these islands, 
and at three or four leagues distant from them. The 
second is the great flocks of birds all along this coast, 
flying two or three leagues from the shore, in quest 
offood. And though fogs are very frequent here, 


and so thick as to hide the > land, yet its distance may 
_be nearly k 


y known from these signs in the day-time ; 
nig it more circumspection is necessary on ac= — 

the extreme lowness of the shore. And 
| the islands of Lobos are something higher 
than Ise: coast, too much caution cannot be used in 


| Papproaching them. 
+ 


h 


| a “pose to stop at Paidan proper attention must be given 


Ir is common in this voyage if the ship is intond- 


ed to touch at Paita, and bas not had sight of the 


islands of Lobos in the day-time, when in their lati- 
(tude, to lie-to all night But if they do not pro- 


- to the course, and the voyage continued. If the ship 
be bound to Paita, here’ 13 a necessity for making: 


_these islands, or the continent near them to the N. in 


order to avoid being carried beyond the port by the 
currents ; as in sich a case a great deal of time would 


"* be lost in getting back, both “the wind and currents 


being contrary. 


> From Paita, the coast is alw pays kept in sight; but 


a careful look out is necessary in order to discover the 
Negrilos, rocky shoals, projecting four or five leagues 
distant from the shore, and lying: betwixt Paita arid 
“ae Blanc :0, one of the points of Guayaquil bay. The 

vinds during this whole passage are usually S. but 
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‘in the summer, ‘that is, from November to May, 
. sometimes veer as far as S. E. Near the coast is 
a periodical morning breeze, or faint easterly wind, 
‘which shifts round to the S..E. or 8. S. E. and m 
this season, af any distance from the coast, the S. 
winds are also faint; ner are calms uncommon, though 
‘they are of short continuance ; but the brisas never 
reach so far: and this renders the voyage from Paita 
to Callao so very long in all seasons. For if a ship 
stretches out to a great distance from the coast, the 
winds, even within ten or twelve leagues; shift from 8. 
toS. W. but if she keeps along the shore, and endea- 
vours to perform her voyage by tacking, she loses-on 


one what she gained on another. Besides, during the. 


"winter the currents set strongly towards the N. er N- 
W. and consequently render the voyage still more tedi- 
ous. ln summer there is here generally no current, er 
if any do set to the northward, it is scarcely perceived ; 
the direction of the current in that season being gene- 

rally W. This proceeds from the brisas blowing _ 


«from the N. of the equator, though they are unable to — a 


‘change the set of the current to the 8. as would be - 


the natural consequence, were it not for the resist-_— 


‘ance it meets with from the waters agitated by the 
8. winds to the southward of the equinectial ; but 


by meeting each other they run towards the W. There 


are, however, some short intervals during the summer, 
when the currents suddenly change their direction, 
and run to the southward, but at: no great distance 
from the shore ; and in the same instantaneous man- 
ner shift about to an opposite point; and this is the 
reason why most ships coming from Paitato Callao m 
‘this season keep near the shore, and work up to wind- 
ward, hoping, by the favourable. change of the cur- 

rents, to acquire that assistance which the winds deny. 
Ar all times this voyage is of a most disagreeable 
and fatiguing length ; for though the distance accord~ 
ing to the latitude of these ports, be only 1401 leagues,.a 


ship 
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_ ship is very fortunate to perform it in forty or fifty 
days; and if even after spending that time in conti- 
nual labour, she be not obliged to return again to 
Paita: such accidents being very common; and it is 
nothing extraordinary to meet with two or three mis- 
fortunes of the same kind successively, especially if 
the ships make a great deal of lee-way, when it is 
often a twelvemonth’s task. - They relate here a story 

to this purpose, that the master of a merchant ship, 

*who had been lately married at Paita, took his wife 

«on board with him, in order to carry her to Callao, 
In the vessel she was delivered of a son, and before 
"the ship reached Callao, the boy could read distinctly. 
“For after turning to windward, two or three months, 
‘provisions growing short, the master put into some 
port, where several months were spent in procuring: — 
a fresh sapply;-and after another course of tacking, 
the same ill fortune still pursued him; and thus four 
or five years were spent in tacking and victualling to 

the ruin of the owner, before the ship reached Callao. . 
This misfortune was in a great measure owing to the 
ul construction of the ship; and every other circum- 
stance tending to obstruct her passage, the transaction 
has nothing very wonderful in it. 7 

ACCORDING to observations made by Don George 
Juan at Paita, in the year 1737,-its latitude is 5° 5) 
S. It is a small place, having only one street, and 

about 172 houses; and these only of quinchas and 
canes covered with leaves; the only house built of 

- stone being that of the governor. It has a_parisla, 
church and a chapel dedicated to Our Lady of Merey, 
and served by a religious of that order. A little to 

“the southward of the town is a mountain, called from 
its figure Silla de Paita, or the saddle of Paita. The 
soil round Paita is wholly of sand, and extremely 
barren; for besides the total want of rain, it has not 

‘a single river for the conveyance of water; so that it 
‘dsventirely destitute of that necessary fluid, unless what 
02 is 
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is daily brought with great fatigue from Colan, a. 
town on the same bay, fou leagues N. of Paita, and 

near which runs the river Chera, the same stream 

which waters Amotape. The Indians of the town of 
Colan are under an obligation of daily sending to 

Paita, one or two balzes loaded with water, which is 

distributed among the inhabitants by stated propor- 

tions. From the same town Paita has also the greatest | 
part of its provisions. The nature of the soil, and 

the situation of the place, render it extremely hot. Its 
inhabitants who are abont thirty-five or forty families, 
and consist of Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Mestizos, 
live, chiefly by passengers going or returning from 
Panama to Lima. So that the town owes its. ¿Sihole. E 
- support to the harbour, which, as I have before ob- 

served, is the place where the cargoes of goods sent 

from Panama are landed, together with those coming 

from Callao to the jurisdictions of Piura and Loja. 

In the bay of Paita, and that of Sechura, which 
lies a little farther to the southern, such large quan- 
-tities of tollo are taken as to answer the demands of 
the provinces of the mountains, and part of those of 
Quito and Lima. ‘The season for this fishery begins 
in October, when great numbers-of barks go from 
Callao, returning when the season is over. Fishing 
is also the constant employment of the Indians of Co-- 
lan, Sechura, and the small hamlets near the coast; 
these seas abounding in several kinds of fish, besides 
_ the tollo; all palatable, and some delicious. la 
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Si CHAP. I. 
Account of the Transactions at Quito : unhappy - 
~ Occasion of our sudden Return to Guar yaquil. 


yy our arrival at Quito, we made it our first 
P business to join the French company, who 
were pleased to express a great deal of joy at our re- 
turn. Mr. Godin, during our absence, had finished 
the astronomical observations to the northward, and 
though Messrs. Bouguer and de la Condamine, had 
also gone through them, yet they still purposed to re- 
peat. Ahigiw for these able académicians, who had. al- 
ways shewn an indefatigable zeal for the perfection of 
the work, were particularly attentive in observing the 
greatest obliquity of the ecliptic ; sat which ipbiderya- 
tions we also assisted ; but several accidents hindered 
them from being carried on without interruption. 
They therefore thought it most agreeable to their 
character, and the commission with which they had 
been honoured, to spend some more time in ascertain- 
ing this important point, than to leave the country 
before their observations were completed. Notwith- 
standing their stay was attended with so much incon- 
venience and fatigue, they could not think of leaving, 
undetermined, a “difficulty occasioned by a certain 
“motion which they observed in the stars. In order to 
ascertain with the greater accuracy the quantity of the 
arch, they divided themselves into two companies, 
Bouguer being-at the head of one, and M. dela Con- 
damine accompanied by M. Berguin, at that of the 
Other; the latter, while the geometrical mensuration 
was, carrying on, applied himself with indefatigable 
labour, and admirable skill, in drawing maps of the 
country, in order to erect the signals in the most ad- 
vantageous i cedures He also assisted both companies 
| in 
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in des mensurations of the two bases, which ned 

to prove the accuracy of the operations... And, lastly, — 
he was present at making the astronomical observations. | 4 
But before the repetition was undertaken, M. dela 
Condamine employed himself in erecting two obe- 
lisks at the extremities of the base of Yaruquí, ag 
monuments of this transaction: this spot having been a 
the foundation of the whole work, | Various were the 
sentiments with regard to the’ inseription proper to'be 
engraved on them ; and indeed the difficulties attend- 
ing this particular, seemingly of no great importance;! 
were such, as could not be removal till the affair 
was entirely dropt, on account of other things of real 
concern, and which would admit of no delay. It 
was however unanimously concluded, that the whole 
affair should be referred te his majesty’s pleasure 
after our arrival in Spain. | Accordingly in the year — 
1746, the marquis de la Eneida! equally distin- 
guished as a statesman, and a patron of real know- 
ledge, being at that time secretary of state for the 
Indies, sent over, in his majesty’s name, the following 
inscription : 


Puitipro Y. 
- Hispaniarum, & Indiarum Rege Catholico, 
7 -Lupovici XV. $ 
| Regis Christianissimi Postulatis, Regie Scientiarum 
Academie Paiisidinis | 
Votis Annuente, ac Favente, 
Lupov. Gopin, Perrus BOuGuERr, 
Car. Maria DELA CONDAMINE, 
Ejusdem Academie Soci, 

Tpsius Christianissimi Regis Jussu, & Munificentia, 
Ad Metiendos in JEquinoctiali Plaga 
Terrestres Gradus, 

Quo vera Terre Figura Certius Ennotesceret, 
In Peruviam Missi ; A 
Simulque pda 
! GEORGIUS 
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Grororus. Ju 1% S. J apie: Hier osolymitani Ord. 


ae Y : h q pi ques, & 


: Antonius DE ULLOA, 


vid. | Uterque Nacho Bellicarum Vice-prefecti, et Ma- 


o Ahematicis Disciplinis Eruditi, . 


pes Catholici Regis Nutu Auetoritate Ímpensa adej usdem 
e -mensionis Negotium eodem allegati Communi La- 


h 2 


_ bore, Andustria, Consensu in a X armquonsi Pla- 
mil distantiam Horizontalem 6272 $2¢ Paris. 
Hexapedarum, 

la. lisent Peres Ocidentem versus grad.. 19 min. 
y 25 F intra bujus & alterius 

iis vine brad Bae Axes. Excurrentem, 

eque ad Basin primi Trianguli Latus Eliciendam 
Fundamenti Toti. Operi Jaciendum inserviret, . 

statuere, 


Abgo Cuntert MDOCXXA XVI. Mense Novemnri,. 


Cains, Rei Memoriam duabus hinc inde - Obeliscorum 


-molibus extructis Alternum consecrari placuit 
© In the reign of his Catholic Majesty, Philip V. 
A king of Spain and the Indies; agreeable to the 
“ request of his most Christian Majesty Lewis XV. 


© king of France, and in condescension to the de- 


* sire of the royal academy of Sciences at Paris, 
“4 Lewis Godin, Peter Bouguer, Charles Maria de 
dla a ee ia Members ms that academy, were, 
by the command and munificence of the. most 
“ Christian king, sent into Peru, to measure the 
** terrestrial degrees under the equinoctial, in order 


oe 


- “ to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the true 


“* figure of the earth. At the same time, by the 
p command, and at the expence of his Catholic ma- 
“ jesty, were sent, George Juan, knight of the. . 
«© order of St. John of Jerusalem, and Antonio de 
* Ulloa, «both Lieutenants in the royal navy, and 
““ well acquainted with all the branches of the ma- 


“i thematics: during the whole process of this men- 


* suration they all “equally shared in the fatigues, 


hardships, 
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e “hardships; and operations; and with an unani- 
‘mous consent determined in this plain of Yaruqui 
‘a horizontal distance of 6272 524 Paris toises in 
“a line whose direction was N. 19° 25' 30" westerly, 
“ and intercepted between the axes of this and the 
“other obelisk, as the base or side of the» first tri- 

cs eáela, and a foundation for the whole work. In | 

y ene month of Noyember, 1736. In the memory of 
which transaction an obelisk has been erected at 
“* each extremity of the said base.” “ir 
» Wr had now been three months at Quito, il 

ing till Mr, Hugot, instrument-maker to the Com+ 

pany, had finished some indispensable works in which 
he was then employed, that he might accompany 
us to the place where M. Godin, after finishing the 
observations, had left the instrument, which required 
some repairs in order for our making use of it in. 
finishing our part of the work. , But on the 5th of 
December, 1741, when we were animated with the 
hopes of concluding our task in two or three days, 
the melancholy news arrived at Quito, that Paita 
had been pillaged and burnt by a squadron of men 
of war, commanded by Commodore Anson ; and was 
too soon confirmed in all its circumstances, by let- 
ters from the cor regidor and other officers of Piura, 
giving an account that on the 24th of November, 

En 10 in the morning, the Centurion man of war, 

being the Commodore's ship, had entered that har- 
- bour, and sent her long-boat a-shore with forty 
armed men, under the "advantage of the night, 
whereby the inhabitants and strangers who happ ned 
to be in the place, were awaked, from their sleep by 
the shocking surprize of an invasion, the first notice 
of which were given by the cries of a negro; so that. 
filled with bonfasion and terror, like persons unable to 
recollect themselves, most of them had leaped from 
heir beds, and fled naked from their houses, with- 
out knowing whether theirenemies were in anions: 
Q 
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. of the town; or whether, by a vigorous resistance: 
they might not be repelled; the mind, on so great 
and sudden a perturbation, being but little capable of 
such reflections. +. 0 | 
- Nor so Don Nicholas de Salaza, the accomptant 
of Piura, who happened to be then at Paita, on 
. somealffairs of his office. This gentleman, attended 
- only by a negro slave, with an equal presence of 
mind and resolution, threw himself into the little 
fort, built for the defence of that small town, and 
fired two or three shot towards the place where he 
heard the noise of the oars. Upon this the long- 
boat stopped; but the fort was obliged to give over 
firing for want of hands to assist an officer who had 
shewn so generous an example of resolution. ‘The. 
English, concluding very naturally, that the fort 
was also abandoned, landed about half a league N. 
of the town, to.which they immediately marched, 
and finding it fersaken, entered the fort, where, for 
fear of any surprize, they kept themselves all night. 
But the inhabitants thought of nothing but saving 
their lives; and accordingly fled to a mountain, be- 
twixt the Silla and the town, where they concealed 
themselves, except a few slaves, who finding that the 
enemy were all retired into the fort, took the ad- 
vantage of-the night, and boldly returned into the 
town, bringing off such arms and effects of their 
masters:as the night would permit, hiding in the sand 
what they found too heavy to carry up to the top of 
the mountain, - | ih | 
. Turre was unfortunately then at Paita great 
quantities of meal, fruits, and brandy, consigned 
‘to the provinces .of the mountains, by the way of 
Piura; besides other goods deposited in the ware- 
houses to be sent to Panama. There was also no 
small quantity of gold and silver. As soon as day- 
light returned, the English lett their retreat, and see- 
ing every place forsaken, they began to enter the 
ie “houses, . 


~ 
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houses, which are so many magazines for goods. It. 
was notlong before they met witha quantity of brandy 
znd wine, Jl which, like men whose appetites are - 
not to be governed at the sight of plenty after long. 
distress, they made a very licentious use, and became 
so greatly inebriated, that the mulattoes and negro 
slaves, seeing their condition, abandoned their fears, 
and became so familiar with the English sailors, as to. 
drink with them, whilst others carried off hampers» — 
filled with the goods of their masters, together with 
considerable quantities of gold, which they buried in” 
the sand. The long-boat, however,. returned on- , 
board the ship, but her chief spoils consisted of pro- 
visions ; and the men employed in that service, regaled 
themselves with a degree of indemperancg equal, to. 
those who guarded the fort. i 
THE sihateiiaite: of Peita, who stil lord ; 
continued on the mountain, though in want of every 
thing, dispatched an express t to Don Juan: de Vinatea 
y Torres, the corregidor of Piura, and a native of 
the Canaries, who, agreeably to his known cha- 
racter of prudence and intrepidity,, immediately as- 
sembled all the militia of that city and its dependz- 
encies, and hastened by forced marches through @ 
troublesome sandy road of fourteen leagues to Paita. 
The English had been three days masters of Paita, 
when discovering these succours, and being inform- 
ed by the negroes and mulattoes, that the militia: of 
Piura, laa ded by a famous general, were coming to 
dislodge them from the town, enraged at this, but 
Ww anting courage to defend what they had gained, or 
rather surprized, carried off whatever they could, 
and took their leave of the place by ungenerously 
setting: fire to the houses; gn action which could re- 
flect but little honour on he arms of their nation : 
but was rather a malicious transaction, to revenge . 
on the poor inhabitants the coming of the militia, 
whom they did not dare to face. “Nobody indeed 
| _ Imagined 
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imagined at that time that this proceeding was in 
consequence of any orders issued by the commander, 
and it was afterwards known that he was under great 
_ concern for such unjustificable behaviour. 
‘Tue corregidor of Piura, as he had been very 
| active. in tid defence of Paita, so he lost no time 
in sending advice of the descent to the corregidor 
of Guayaquil, that he might put that city in a posture 
of defence; it’ being stud to suppose, ¡that the 
English would also ‘make an attempt there, as it had 
always been attacked by every: enemy who before in- 
ested those seas. Accordingly the inhabitants of 
Guayaquil were soon in arms, and the best measures 
- taken with the utmost expedition. »Butihe force of - 
- the enemy being uncertain; no other ship having been 
- seen at Paita than that which entered the. port, the 
- corregidor and magistrates applied for assistance to 
the president and ‘audience of Quito; who among 
other measures for securing Guayaquil from the rage 
ofthe English, required us, in his majesty’s name, to 
repair immediately to that city, and take upon us the 
command of the troops, all the jurisdictions having 
_reteived orders to send their contivgencies ; ait 
to direct the works to be raised, and the trenches ne- 
cessary to be thrown up in the places most advan- 
tageous and most-exposed. 
As. affairs of this nature admit of no delay, we 
immediately prepared for the journey, and leaving 
Quito the 15th of December, arrived at Guayaquil 
on the mght of the 24th. Butthe puesages of the 
mountains * was inconceivably fatiguing; the natural 
difficulty and badness of the roads, it being the be- 
sinning of w inter, having been ote wigs increased by 
the violent rains. e 
Havine: gone through all the necessary opera- 
tions, and taken the most pea measures to defeat 
the attempts of au enemy, and such as we had the 


gta of secing approved by the council of war 
| Sati 
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held in that city, our longer stay only hindered the 


conclusion of our grand design, and was of no fur- 


i 


ther use here, especially as it was then certainly 
known that the: enemy’s squadron had sailed 

Manta; the coasts of which, though in the jurisdic- 
tion of Guayaquil, are nearly twenty-eight ‘leagues 
NW. of that city, and consequently to leeward of it, 


Xt was also known that the fleet intended te proceed _ 


from Manta to Acapulco. Impatient at the less - 
dime we applied. to the same council of war, who 
were pleased to grant leave for one of us to return © 
ia Quito, in order to complete the observations sti 


“remaining, that on any subsequent exigency we 


might be the more disengaged ; but at the same time 
thought it necessary that one of us should contin ' 
on the spot to act on any sudden emergency. The 
matter was soon agreed on between Don. George 
Juan and myself, namely, that he-should remain as 
commandant of Guay aquil, while. ii returned to con- 
tinue the observations at Quito. But before I pro- 


-eced, it will not be amiss to give an account of the 


transactions of the enemy’s squadron in those seas, 
according to the depositions of some prisoners whom 
they set ashore at Mantel | 

‘Tuis squadron, at its entrance into the South sea, 
besides being dispersed, was in a very shattered con- 
dition; but arrived successively at the island of Juan 
Fernandes, to the number of four ships, from fifty 


to sixty guns, the Centurion and the Gloucester, a 


frigate between thirty-six and forty guns, and a 
victualler. These. ships came to an anchor close to 
the shore, their crews being very much diminished, 


‘and those which remained very sickly. Tents were 


pitched, a kind of village built with an hospital for 
ihe recovery of their men. They arrived at this island 
in the month of June, and the commander was so 
quick in his prosecution of hostilities, that as soon as a. 
a ira of sailors sufficient to man the frigate were re- 
covered, 
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eovered, ae was sent out on a cruizo; and this being 
an the common track of ships bound from Callao ta, 
the coast of Chili, they had the good fortune to take 
two or three, all of them richly laden, particularly 
the Aranzaza, one of the largest employed in these 
“seas. ¿Great numbers of men died on the island of 
Juan Fernandes, but on the recovery of the remain- 
der, and the ships being careened, they sunk the vic- 
tualler, and some time after the frigate, putting the 
guns and provisions on board the Aranzaza. After 
this the whole squadron put to sea upon fresh enter- 
‘prizes, and about eight or nine vess els f fell into their 
hands; and ático] Paita and the island of Lobos, 
they took a coast ship of great value. ‘The sacking’ 
of Paita was the lest act of hostility they committed 
in these parts; for the English commodore having 
procured intelligence of the short time ‘requisite to 
alarm Guayaquil, and finding that there had been 
-abundantly more than sufficient, prudently abandon- 
“ed a design, against which he judged insuperable pre- 
cautions had been taken; aud indeed had he made an 
attempt, in all probability those spirits would have 
been depressed, which were so greatly elevated at 
their success at Paita. 
Arrer leaving Paita they steered for the coast 
ef Manta, where they put the prisoners they had 
jtaken in the merchant ship4 on board a long-boat, 
to make the best of their way to the land ; the ships 
‘Keeping ten or twelve leagues from the shore; but 
‘many of the sailors, negroes, and mulattoes, who 
had nothing to lose, +olalidas ily entered with them. 
They now determined to sail for the Philippines, in 
order to intercept the gaileon in her return to those 
islands, and which was to sail from Acapulco some 
¿time in January. This was doubtless the most ad- 
_vantageous scheme that could be formed in their 
circumstances. But in this they were disappointed 
my the viceroy of Mexico; who, from the intelli- 
- gence 
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gence sent by the viceroy of Peru to all the acto : 
the coast of the south-sea, as well as by expresses dis- 

patched from Guayaquil and Atacames to Panam 
deferred sending the ship that year; which the enemy 
being apprized “of, they burnt the Aranzaza, as they - 
had before the other prizes, and continued thejr voy- 
age towards the Philippines, where by a long perse- . 
verance in a most tedious cruize they accomplished 
their design. For the Acapulco ship returning when 
all the danger was imagined to be over, fell im with 
the Centurion, and after a short,. though smart en- 
gagement, was taken. _ AS. 
Bur to reassume the thecad oft the narrative, ; 
which I hope this has been no ‘disagreeable inte 
ruption. On the fifth of January, 1742, I set out : 
from Guayaquil for Quito, being the very. wors 
time of the year for performing that journey; and 
as such I experienced it by several misfortunes... me 
-one of the rivers we were obliged to ford, the two 
mules which first entered were swept away by. the 
«current, and that which carried my portmanteau was 
lost; and the other, on which an Indiaw rode and 
led the former, swam with great difficulty to the 
shore, and the Indian saved himself by holding fast 
‘by the creature's tail; in which manner they were 
carried near a quarter ofa league below the ford. df 
the travelling up the mountains was not attended 
with such eminent danger, it was extremely trou- 
blesome,. a space of about half a league having 
taken me up from seven in the morning till seven 
in the afternoon, the mules though light. ore | 
every step, nor was 1t an easy matter to make them 
rise. And soon after the creatures became so fa- 
tigued, they even sunk under their own weight. At 
length I reached Quito on the nineteenth of the | 
same month; but had hardly alighted from the 
mules with the hopes of resting myself after these 
dangers aud fatigues, when the president informed 
: me, 
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mae, that. three” days before he had sent away an 
express, with letters from the. viceroy, directime 
us to hasten to Lima, with all possible expedition ; 
and charging’ him in particular to provide immedi- 
ately every thing necessary that our journey migit 
not be a moment delayed. It was therefore no time 
to think of rest; and accordingly after making such 
provisions as were absolutely necessary, 1 set out on 
the 22d of the same month, and a third time crossed 
“tliat: difficult mountain’ in my way to Guayaquil 
«where having joined Don George Juan, who was in- 
cluded in the orders, we travelled night id day, with 
a dispatch answerable to the governor’s impatience, 
_ all the towns on the road having becewed orders to 
keep! beasts i inreadiness, that we: might not be detained 
_ amoment ; and accordingly we reached Lima the 26th 
t ofp February. ‘In the mean time the viceroy had or- 
i dered asquadron of four men of war to sail from Cal- 
lao to Panama, for the defence of that place, which 
touched at Paita, in order to gain intelligence of 
the enemy's ‘ships, having orders to attack them if 
possible ; but as we have already observed, they were 
_sailed to the coast of Acapulco. On our. arrival the 
viceroy was pleased to express great satisfaction at 
our dispatch, and to honour us with several commis- 
_ sions suitable to the exigence of affairs; giving us the 
command of 2 frigates which he had ordered to be fitted 
ut forthe security of the coast of Chili, and the island 
-of Juan Fernandes, against any reinforcement coming 
| ¿to the enemy. For though commodore Anson had 
made no secret of his intentions to the prisoners, and 
they had eagerly published them, no dependance could 
“ be had on informations given out b- the enemy him- 
* self, and which were the more suspicious as he told 
- them openly. - Besides it was well known, that this 
- squadron origiaally consisted of more ships ; and we 
were apprehensive, that. though the remainder had 
> ai ialied | 


a 
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‘filed of reaching these seas, yet, by. Perseverance so 
and a second effort, they might succeed... | 

COMMODORE: Don Joseph Pizarro ae also. boule a 
disappointed in getting into these seas this year, — 
though he had attempted it in a single ship called 3 

the ‘Asia: but was obliged to put back to, Buenos 
Ayres s with the loss of one of his masts, and a 
was carried away just at the mouth of the Ri 
Plata. These disappointments rendered it the 
necessary for the viceroy to provide for the defen 
of the coast of Chili, as all ships. must pass nea 
in their course to Peru. 


CHAP. mL 


oe yage to iin Island of dial Eerogutral Nah 
‘an Account of the Seas and Winds: in 1 
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AMONG other precautions taken be ‘the niogiate 
viceroy of Eima, for the defence of the south- 
sea, he fitted out, as we have just mentioned, two fri- 
gates for cruizing on the coast of Chili; and gavethe- - 
command of one, called Nuestra Setiora de Belen» to 
Don George Juan, and appointed me for the other, | 
called the Rosa: they had been both merchant | 
ships employed in these seas, all the king's ships 
“being sent-in the Panama squadron. “They “were 
between : six and seven hundred’ tons: each carrie 
_ thirty e guns on one deck, and three hundred and — 
fifty. ‘men, all picked and expert-sailors. ‘The ships. | 
were also prime sailers : 80° our aie. : E 


Mas Elida: and with the ancistalies of | 
‘dence, would doubtless bg answered the: 
roy's expectations. 
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_ On the fourth of December 1742, we got under 


* sail, intending to steer first to the island of Juan Fer- 
- nandes. Our course was from S. W. one quarter 


E - 


westerly, to S, one quarter westerly, according as 
the winds permitted, which were continually between 
the E. S. E. and. S..S. E. but, not always of the 
same strength; sometimes short calms intervened, 
and at others sudden squalls, but did us no great 
damage. This course was continued till the 27th 
of the same month, when being in the latitude of 


30° and a little more than 15° W. of Callao har- 
-bour, and the wind at N. W., we altered our course, 
steering E. S. E. and E. till we made the island 
without that of Juan Fernandes. This happened on 


the 7th of January 1743, at three in the evening ; 
the S. point of the island bearing N. E. one quar- 
ter easterly, and the N. W. point, N.E. We now 


- continued steering E. one quarter northerly, and the 


next day at eleven in the morning we had sight of the 


other island called de Tierra, bearing E. N. E. 


And in the following night having weathered the 
north point, we the next day came to an anchor in 
the bay. 

Durine our passage from Callao to the tropic, 
we had light winds, often interrupted with short 
calms; but after we had crossed the tropic, they 
were more settled, stronger, and squally, but not 
dangerous; being of short continuance. But as I 
have already noticed in another part, they always 
blow from the S. E. and never from the S, W. till 
you are fifteen or twenty degrees W. of the meridian 


of Callao. When we concluded ourselves in the pro- 
perlatitude for standing towards the islands,and found 
- the wind at N. W. we steered E. in order to reach the 


meridian of Juan Fernandes. The wind then shifted 


round from W. N. W. to W. S. W. and S. and after- 
_wards returned to its usual rumbs of S. E. S.S, E. and 


S. E. one quarter easterly. Onthe 27th of December, 
Vou. I. P the 


cs 
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the wind again veered to the N. W. and continued so 
the whole day; ; the twosucceeding days at N. N. W. 
and N. W. but on the 30th veered to the W. N. W. 
On the 31st it shifted to S. S. W. es on the 1st of 
Final veered round to the S. S.S. E. and S. E. 
Those therefore who endeavour lo gain such winds, 
stand off from the coast till they fall in with them ; 
and this sometimes happens at a greater distance than 
at others; I mean during the summer; for in winter 
a different course is necessary, as we shall Sa ise in 
the sequel. 

Tue atmosphere of these seas is generally filled ' 
with thick vapours to a considerable height: so that 
often for four or five days successively, “there is no 
possibility of observing the latitude. These fogs. 
the sailors call Sures pardos, and are fond of them, 
as they are a sure sign that the wind will be fresh 
and constant, and that they shall not be troubled 
with calms. At this time it is very common to see 
the horizon filled with a dark cloud, but:of no 
dangerous consequence, except freshening the; ind 
a little more than usual, and a short shower of.) Tain ; 
‘the weather, in four or five minutes, becoming as 
fair as before. The same thing presages the turbo- 
nada, or short hurricane; for the cloud is no. sooner 
formed on the horizon, than it begins, according to 
the sailor’s phrase, to open its eye, 1. e. the cloud 
breaks, and the part of the horizon where it was 
formed becomes clear. These turbonadas are most 
common after you are passed the 17th or 18th degree 
of latitude. 

Near the tropic, that is, between the parallels of Y 
fourteen or sixteen and twenty-eight degrees, calms 
greatly prevail during the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, and even March; and in some years more. 
than in others; but near "the coast they are not so 
common, on account of the land breezes, which are 
always between the S.E. and E.S. E. Formerly; 

and 
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and even till within these few years, the voyage to 
and from Callao to Chili, was rarely performed in 
less than a twelvemonth ;, owing to a fear of stand- 
ing off to a great distance from the coast: for by tack- 
ing along the shore they made but little way; and 
consequently laid the ships under a necessity of putting 
into the intermediate harbours for water and provi- 
sions; but an European pilot making his first voyage 
in the usual manner, observed that the course of the 
currents was from the W. and S. W., whence he con- 
cluded that winds from those quarters might be found 
farther off at sea. Accordingly in his second voyage 
he stood off to a great distance, in order to fall in 
with those winds, and had the satisfaction to find that 
he was not mistaken; so that he reached Chili in little 
more than thirty days. This being so very far short 
of the usual term, he was suspected of sorcery, and 
ever after called Brujo, a sorcerer. From this report, 
and the evidence of the dates of his papers, persons 
of all ranks were persuaded that he sailed by magic, 
and theInquisition caused him to be apprehended; but 
on examining his journals, they applauded his saga- 
city, and were convinced that if others did not per- 
form the same voyage with equal dispatch, it was 
owing to their timidity in not stretching off to a 
proper distance from the coast as he had done. And 
thus he had the honour of leading the way in 
that expeditious course, which has ever since been 
followed. : : 

In all this passage you have an easy sea, the 
swell coming sometimes from the S. E. S. or E. be- 
ing the points from whence the wind blows ; at others 
from the S. W. and W.. particularly after you are 
ten or twelve degrees from the coast. And it is only 
near the island of Juan Fernandes, that you mect 
with a hollow sea. The course of the waves is there 
sufficiently manifest; for on quitting the coast of 
Callao, to about sixty degrees farther to the $. their 

| P 2 course 
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course is to the northwards: but, from between the 
parallels of sixteen and twenty degrees, their course is 
imperceptible; while in higher. latitudes they run 
with some force S. and S. “W. and with a greater 
velocity in winter than in summer; as I know from 
my own experience, having in my ‘second voyage to 
Chili, in the year 1744, at the-end of October, and 
beginning of November, taken the greatest care, that 
the distances between the knots on the log line should 
be 47 Paris feet and a half, for measuring the ship’s 
way ; but every day found that the observed latitude 
exceeded the latitude by account ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes. The same observation was made by Don George 
Juan, in both his voyages: as well as by the captain, 
and aces of the French ship, in which I returned: 
so that the reality of the course of the sea is proved 
beyond exception; and in this manner it continués 
to the 38th or 40th degree of latitude. 

In the latitude of 34° 30' and 4° 10’ W. of Callao, 
you meet with a track of green water, extending 
N..and $. and along which you sail above thirty 
leagues. Probably it runs to a great distance in that 
sea, being found in every latitude to the coast of 
Guatemala; but not always under tle same meridian, 
winding away N.W. - It is also met with in a 
higher Tatitude than that of Juan Fernandes; and it 
has also been observed by Ape in their course to 
Chiloe, or Baldivia. 

In this passage, tho’ part of it be at ait # great 
distance from the land, we. meet with a kind of birds 
called Pardelas, which distinouish themselves from all 
other species, by venturing so far from the land. 
They are something larger than a pigeon; their bodies 
long; their necks ‘short ; their tails of a proper pro- 
portion, and their wings long and slender. There are 
two sorts of these birds, and of different colours, one 
parda or brown, from whence they derive their name ; 
the other black, and called pardela gallinera, but in 

other 
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other circumstances they are entirely the same. A 
smaller bird is also seen in these seas, called Alma de 
Maestre; it is white spotted with black, and has'a 
Jong tail; but is not so common as the Pardelas: 
They are most frequent in stormy weather. Within 
ten leagues of the islands of Juan Fernandes, are 
seen some balenatos, or small whales; and at near 
the same distance, sea-wolyes; but the latter seldom 
go far from the shore. - 3 A 
ThoucH this sea has not been improperly dignified 
with ‘the appellation of Pacific, with regard to the 
interval between the tropics; yet that particular can- 
not with any justice be applied to it, if considered in 
its whole extent: tempestuous weather being equally 
common in the latitudes of twenty and twenty-three 
degrees in the south-sea, ‘as in the oceans of Europe ; 
and in higher latitudes storms are more frequent and 
violent. I am inclined to-think that the first Spa- 
niards gave it the name’ of the Pacific Sea, from their 
being greatly pleased with its smoothness, and the 
gentleness of the winds in their first voyages; conclu- 
ding that it was so in every part; but the fury of the 
winter storms, and the roughness of the sea, which 
are equal to those in any other parts, abundantly de- 
monstrate, that they formed a judgement too hastily. 
ALONG these coasts and the adjacent sea, the win- 
ter begins at the same time as at Lima; that is, in the 
month of June, lasting till October and November ; 
but its greatest violence is past in August or Sep- 
tember. During the whole winter season, there is no 
dependence on being safe from storms, which rise 
with a sudden rapidity; and in all latitudes beyond 
forty degrees, the winter sets in considerably sooner, 
even at the beginning of April, and is also observed 
to last longer. 
_ Tue winter in all latitudes beyond 20° is ushered 
in by northerly winds. They are notindeed fixed like 
those of the S. though common to the season. They 
| P3 ] always 
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always blow with great violence ; but not always with 
the same degree: being less strong in the beginning 
than in the depth of winter, when their rage strikes 
the most resolute with horror, and raises such enor- 
mous waves, that the atmosphere is crowded with 
vapours : and these turn to a drizzling rain, which 
lasts as long as the storm continues. It often happens 
that these violent N. winds, without the least sign of 
an approaching change, shift round instantly to the 
W. which change is called the Para but continue 
to blow with the same force. Sometimes indeed this 
sudden change is indicated by the horizon clearing up 
a little in that quarter: butin seven or eight minutes 
after the appearance of this small gleam of light, a 
second storm comes on; so that when a ship islabour- 
ing against, the violence of a storm from the N. the 
greatest care must be taken, on the least appearance, 
to prepare for the travesia ; indeed its rapidity 1s often 


such as not. to allow ea sufficient for making the 


necessary preparations, and the danger 1s sufficiently 
evident if the ship has her sails set, or is lying to. 

In the monthof April 1743, in the latitude of 40°, I 
had the misfortune of experiencing the fury ofa storm 
at N. whichlasted in its full OLE ds from the 29th of 

March till the.4th of April. Twice the wind shifted 
to the travesia, and veering round to the southward, 
returned im a few hours to the N.... The first time it 
shifted to the W. the ship by the vortices formed inthe 
sea by, this, sudden opposition to the course of its 
waves, was so covered with watet from head to stern, 
that the officers who were on. the watch CODES 
she had foundered; but fortunately we had our lar- 
board tacks on board, and by a small motion of the 
helm, the ship followed the change of the wind, and 
brouo ht to without receiving any damage ; whereas 
we should otherwise in all probability hore been lost. 
Another circumstance in our favour was, that the 
wind was some points, to the westward of the N. 
2 : For 


A 
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For tho’ these winds are here called nortes, they are 
generally between the N. and N. W. and during their 
season, veering in some squalls tothe N. and in ‘others 
to the N. W. Sudden calmsalsooften i intervene; but 
if, these happen before the wind have passed the trave- 
sia, it returns in about. half, or at least an hour with 
redoubled fury. These dangerous variations are how- 
ever indicated by the thickness of the atmosphere, 
and the dense clouds in the horizon. The duration 
of these storms is far from being fixed or regular: 
tho’ I well know some pilots here will have it, that 
the N. wind blows twenty-four hours, and then passes 
to the travesia; that, it continues there with equal 
violence three or four hours, accompanied with show- 
ers, Which abate its first violence; and that it then 
veers round till it comes to the S. W. when fair wea- 
ther.succeeds. 1 own indeed that I have in several 
voyages found this to be true; but at other times I 
experienced, that the successive changes of the wind 
are very different. -The storm at N. I before men- 
tioned, began March the 29th, at one in the after- 
noon, and lasted till the 31st at ten at night, which 
made fifty-seven hours; then the wind shifted to the 
travesia, where it continued till the Ist of April with- 
out any abatement, that is, during the space of twenty- 
two hours, From the.W. the wind veered round to 
the W.S. W. and S. W. still blowing with its former 
violence. Henceashort calm succeeded; “after which, 
it.a second time shifted to the N. where it continued 
blowing with its former fury fifteen ortwenty hours ; 
then came on a second travesia; and soon after its: 
violence abated, and thenext night shifted from S. W, 
toS. E. Thus the whole continuance of the storm was 
four natural days and nine hours; and I have since met 
with others of the same violence and duration, as I 
shall mention in their proper place. What I would 
infer from my own experience, confirmed by the im- 
formation of several pilots, is, that the duration of 
P 4 ‘these 
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these storms is proportional to 'the latitude; being be- 
tween 20 and 30 degrees, neither so violent nor lasting 
as between 30 and 36; and still increasing in propor- - 
tion as the latitude is greater. Ls 4. Oe 

Tuese winds have likewise no regular or settled 
period, the interval betwixt them being sometimes not 
above eight days; at others much longer; nor do they 
always blow with the saine violence; but are most un- 
certain in the winter, rising suddenly when least, ex- 
pected, tho’ not always blowing with the same force. 

Iw this sea a change of the wind from N. to N. E. 
is asure sign of stormy weather; for the wind is never 
fixed in the N. E. nor does it ever change from thence 
to the E.its constant variation being to theW.orS. W. 
contrary to what is seen in the northern hemisphere. 
Indeed in both the change of the wind usually corre- 
sponds with the course of the sun; and hence it is, 
that as in one hemisphere 1t'changes from E. to’S. 
and thence to the W. conformable to the course of 
the luminary, so in the other it changes, for the same 
reason, from the E. to N. and afterwards to W. 

Ir is an old observation among the pilots of this 
sea, that a day or two before'the N. wind begins to 
blow, there is always seen along the shores, and about 
the ships, a sort of sea-fowl, called quebrantahuessas, 
1. e. ossifrage, or break-bones. These birds seldom 
appear at other times. Iam little inclined to believe, 
much less to propagate any vulgar report; but here 
I must declare, that after repeated observations, in or- 
der to discover the truth/or falsity of this assretion, I 
always saw them before every storm I met with here; 
and sometimes even a day before, when there was not 
the least appearance of the winds coming about to 
the N. and as the winds increased, great numbers of 
them gathered about the ship, sometimes flying round 
her, at others settling on the waves, but always kept 
near the ship, till fair weather returned. It is still 
more singular, that they are never seen either on the 
sea 
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sea or land, except in stormy weather; nor is it 
known where they hide themselves when it is fair, 
that they should so immediately cover, as it were, the 
sea, when their natural instinct informs them of the 
approach of a N. wind. y 

Turs bird exceeds thé size of a large duck, chy a 
short thick arched neck;' with a large ‘head, ‘and a 
thick, but short bill, a small tail, a rising back; large 
wings-and’ small legs. They are by their plumage, 
divided into two different kinds, one being white, spot- 
ted with dark‘brown, and the upper part of its wings 
entirely of the latter colour: thé breast of the other, 
together with the inside of the wings, the whole 
head, and the lower part of the neck is white; but 
the back, the upper parts of the wings and neck of 
avery dark brown, and áre henté called lamo prieto, 
black-backs.’ “The last kind are, by the pilots, ac- 
counted the most certain sign, the others being often 
seen Without any ‘dIteration of weather immediately 
succeeding. “I well knew a pilot here, “who was a 
native of Callao, a man of indefatigable curiosity‘and 
exactness, never omitting to insert in his journals the 
most minute circumstances. His name was Bernardo 
de Mendosa, and with him these fowls were consider- 
ed as so sure a sign, that when 'he was in any of these 
ports, and his ship ready to put to sea, it was his 
constant custom to take a walk-on the shore, to see 
whether he could perceive any of them in the ofing;. 
and if he did, he continued in the harbour till the 
tempést was over; and he assured’ me, that his con- 
forming to this observation had been of the greatest 
advantage to him; relating, in confirmation of his 
opinion, | that being once at Baldivia, the gover- 
nor, so far from regarding his apprehensions from 
such presages, turned them into ridicule, and in- 
sisted on his putting to sea; but was soon convinced 
that these omens were not chimeras, for the vessel was 
hardly out of the harbour, when a storm at N. came 


On 
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on with such violence, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty she was saved from being wrecked in that 
bay ; and this would infallibly at last have been the 
consequence had the storm continued some time lon- 
ger; for even when the wind abated, they found it 
hardly possible to carry her into the harbour to.re- 
pair the damages she had received. 

OTHER observations relating to these norton 
winds are, that they always blow when the Sures are 
im their strength, in the higher latitudes, and also 
between the parallel, of' 20° and that of Panama, it 
being then winter in those climates; and are also 
found in latitudes beyond 20° but never nearer. to 
the equinoctial. Another observation is, that during 
the time of the Brisas, between Panama and the equi- 
noctial, these winds are never felt in any part of the 
| Pacific Sea, the $. winds alone prevailing there. 
Lastly, it is observed, that within ¿thirty or forty 
leagues of the coast of Chili, while one part is agitated 
with storms at. N. the S. winds freshen in another. 
This, however singular it may appear, 15 no more 
than what was experienced by the three ships, Espe- 
ranza, Belen, and Rosa, which being at the mouth. 
of the Bay of Conception, the latter took her leave of 
them, and bore away with a fresh gale at S. to Valpa- 
raiso,. whilst the others who steered for the islands of 
Juan Fernandes, were overtaken in their passage by 
a storm at N. 

As in summer the $, winds generally shift between 
the 5. S, E. and E.'S. E., so in winter, they continue 
for some time between the S. W. and S..; consequently 
there is a necessity, in the latter season, to stand out 
to such a great distance from the coast in quest of 

them, as must be done in summer. ( 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Account of the Islands of Juan Fernandes : Voyage 
from those Islands to Santa Maria, and from 
_ thence to the Bay of Conception. 


"THE islands of Juan Fernandes, which, ‘on ‘ac- 
count of theirsituation, belong to the kingdom 
of Chili, are two in number. One, as lying farther 
to the W. is distinguished by the epithet De Afuera; 
and the other, as nearer the land, or to the eastward, 
is called La‘de’Tierra. The former, which is some- 
thing above a league in length, is nearly of an oval 
figure, and the land very high, so that it has the ap- 
pearance of a round mountain; and its steepness on 
all sides renders it every ‘where almost inaccessible. 
Several large cascades tumble from its summit, and 
the water of one of them, after a succession of lone 
falls among the rock on the 8. W. side of the island, 
precipitates itself into the sea with such amazing im- 
petuosity, that its froth may be seen at three leagues 
distance. - The longitude of this island, according: to 
- the reckoning ‘of Don George Juan, admitting the 
currents to set towards the S. W., is 3° 20 W. from 
the meridian of Callao; but according to my compu- 
tation 3° 27’. By the coast we’steered from the meri- 
dian de Afuera till we reached la de Tierra, we con; 
cluded the distance between thoseislands to be thirty- 
four leagues. POE BP FR 2 
- Tue island de Tierra, which is about four hundred 
and forty leagues to the N. of Cape Horn, is between 
three or four leagues from E. to.W. whichis its 
greatest length. It is for the most part high land, 
but not destitute of some plains, though these are 
part of the mountains themselves. Its valleys are 
full of trees, and some of them an excellent timber. 
- Here is likewise the piemento tree, resembling the 
: Chiapa 
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Chiapa in New Spain. The plains and little hills 
produce a sort of straw, resembling that of oats, 
and growing higher than the usual stature.of a man. 
Thee water, of “which several streams fall from the 
eminences into the sea, is very light, creates an ap- 
petite, and, among other medicinal qualities, iS €X- 
cellentyagainst india estion. Here are many dogs of 
different "species, particularly of the greyhound kind; 
and also a great number of goats, which it is very 
difficult to come. at, artfully keeping. themselves 
among those crags and, ¿precipices, where no. other 
animal but themselves can live. The dogs. owe their 
origin to a colony sent thither, not many. years.ago,. 
by, the president of Chili,'and the vice-roy of Peru,) 
in order, totally to exterminate. the goats. that,any; 
pirates. or ships of the enemy might not here be,fur-. 
nished with provisions... But this scheme-has proved, 
ineffectual, the dogs being, incapable.of . pursuing: 
them among the fastnesses where they live, these 
“animals leaping from one rock to another with sur- 
prising agility. ‘Thus far indeed ¡t has answered the 
purpose; for ships: cannot now. so easily furnish 
themselves with provisions here, it being very dithi- 
cult to kill even a single goat... +; 

Very few birds frequent this island, and though, 
we found several white..feathers on the ground, and: 
also. parts of carcases, which. seemed 49 have! been 
gnawed by, the dogs, we saw but very few flying, 
and those wholly black. . It is not indeed improbable, 
but these islands may be the winter retreats of sonie 
kinds of birds, which on the approach of summer 
remove, to another climate. : 

In this island are mountains of a great height ; 
and the sides of those towards the N. are covered 
with trees of good timber; but few or none are seen 
on those: of the $. part, except in the breaches and 
valleys; owing doubtless to the piercing violence of 
the S. winds, which destroys them or checks their 

] growth. 
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growth. On the other hand, every part: is covered 
with tall grass or straw, already mentioned. Among 
the various sorts of trees with which the island is de- 
corated, there are none of the American frult-trees; 
owing to the coldness of the climate, which isincreased 
by the violence of the winds, so that even the heats 
of summer are moderate. y | 
Iw this island are three harbours or bays ; but those 
on the W. and E. sides have only water sufficient for 
small vessels; so that the only one proper for large 
ships is that on the N. or rather N. E. side of the 
island, The latter, which is properly called Juan Fer- 
nandes, consists of a bay formed by the coast, but 
exposed to the N. and N. E. winds; so that in winter 
no ship can lie safely in it; and even in summer, it 
is not free from danger, on account of the ercat 
depth of water; for within the distance of a cables 
length or two from the shore, it has fifty fathom 
and growing deeper as the distance increases. To this 
must also be added the badness of the ground, which 
being of sand, and a tenacious mud, mixed with 
shells and gravel, the cables are greatly rubbed by it, 
and consequently the anchorage rendered unsafe. ‘The 
ships are also exposed to continual squalls caused by 
the Sures, which produce a very troublesome sea; 
violent currents likewise set into the bay and form 
dangerous eddies. Lastly, the steepness of the coast 
renders it very difficult to be approached on ac-. 
count of the dashing of the waves againstit; and 
_ accordingly the only ships that put into this port are 
such as belong to pitates, or the enemy ; this island 
being the sole refuge for them in the South seas. And 
they expose themselves to these dangers, merely 
through the necessity of taking in water and wood, 
refreshing their crews, and furnishing themselves with 
fish, which is caught here in great abundance. 
__ Turse foreign ships, which in’ order to. refresh 
their crews after the fatigues of so long a voyage, 


and 
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and the dangers of weathering Cape Horn, make 
for the harbour of Juan Fernandes, are very careful 
to secure themselves against the above-mentioned 
~ dangers, and therefore sail up to the farthest part o 
the bay, where they moor with an anchor in the 
water, and another on the S. W. shore. But even 
this precaution is not sometimes sufficient to secure 
them, as appears from the wrecks of three ships ; two 
of which have been long there, but the other of a 
more recent date. | 

Tue island de Afuera is every where prodigious 
high land, and the shores so steep and craggy as to 
afford no convenient landing-place; which, toge- 
ther with its having no harbour, prevents all ships, 
whether those of the enemy, or the country, from 
touching at it. 

Tue sea, all around the aitod de Tierra, may be 
said to be filled with sea-wolves, of which there 
are observed to be three principal species ; ‘the first 
are small, not being above a yard in length, and 
their hair a dark brown: those of the second are 
about a toise and a half in length, and of a greyish . 
brown colour: and those of the third are in g'e- 
neral two toises in length, and the hair of a: pale 
ash-colour. ‘The head of these creatures is too 
small in proportion to the rest of their body, and 
terminates in a snout; which bearing a great re- 
semblance to that of a wolf, they have ‘acquired 
the same. ‘The mouth is proportioned to the head ; 
but the tongue is very thick, and almost round. 
They have a row of large pointed teeth in each 
jaw, two thirds of which are in alveoli or sockets; 
but the others, being the most hard and solid, are 
without them. This threatening appearance 1s 
heightened by whiskers like those of cats, or rather 
tygers. Their eyes are small; and their ears, from 
the root to’ the extremity, not above six or eight 
lines in length, and ofa proportional breadth. Their 

nostrils 
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nostrils are also very small; and the only parts de- 
stitute of hair, these having a glandulous membrane, 
like the same part in dogs. This creature has two 
fins, which serve them beth for swimming in the 
water, and for walking on the ground. The tail; 
which is every where equally cartilaginous, is of a 
length proportional to the body, but much thicker 
than those of the generality of fish. They carry it 
horizontally ; so that by inverting the last vertebre, 
where the articulations are more flexible “than in 
other parts, they form of it a kind of hind feet; 
and at the same time the fins helping them before, 
_they walk without trailing the body along the ground. 
A remarkable particular in the formation of this am- 
phibious creature is, that in both the fins and the ex- 
tremity of the tail there are protuberances resembling 
_fingers, they are small bones or cartilages inclosed 
within those callous membranes, which cover the fins 
and tail. ‘These fingers they can expand so as to 
cover the whole breadth of the-fin; and thus form, 
as it were, the sole to tread upon. At the end of 
each is a nail of about two lines in leneth, and half 
a line in breadth. 
Amone the several articulations in the fins are 
two very remarkable, one at the junction of the 
Omoplata, where it forms a kind of shoulder, and 
the other at the extremity of the fin, where the 
fingers are connected. ‘The same ceconomy is ob- 
served in the tail; and thus they are adapted to an 
amphibious life: accordingly, though not witha cele- 
rity equal to that of quadrupeds, they climb up steep - 
rocks of a height one would think them impracticable 
to such creatures, as they are absolutely so to men; 
and come down again with the same ease, notwith- 
standing their great bulk and fatness, which is such in 
the larger species, that their diameter at the fins is 
little short of a yard and a half. | 
THErr organs of generation are placed at the lower 
extremity 
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extremity of the belly, and at the time of coition 
the male.and female place themselves on their tails, 
with theirfaces inward, embracing each other with 
» their -fins,, which, on this occasion, supply the place of 
arms. ‘The female brings forth and suckles her young 
in the same manner as terrestrial creatures; but has 
never above one or two at a time. my 
+ Tre largest species are by some called sea lions, 
but in these seas their general name is Lobos de 
Aceyte, or oil wolves: because when they move, they 
appear like a. skin full of oil, from the motion of the 
vast quantity of fat, or biubber, of which their enor- 
mous body consists. And though oilis made from all 
the species, none yield it in proportion to these; in- 
deed they consist of little else. I was once entertained 
witha particular circumstance relating to this species. 
A sailor having wounded one, ttimmediately plunged 
itself into the sea; but had hardly tinged the water 
withits blood, when it was surrounded in an instant 
by shoals of the other two species, who attacked 
and devoured it ina fewaninutes, which was not 
the case with the other species ; which, when wound- 
ed, though they also plunged into the water, yet 
the sight of their blood had no effect. on others ;. nor 
were they ever attacked. They are mischievous, and 
their bite the more dangerous, as they never let go 
their hold; but they are heavy, torpid, and sluggish, 
nor can they turn their heads without great difficulty. 
‘They were so far from avoiding our men, that they 
were obliged to strike them with sticks to: make 
them move out of their way., The cry of their 
young very nearly resembles the bleating of a sheep ; 
but when they all join, as. it were in concert, the 
noise is insupportable, They are, the chief food of 
the dogs, who, after killing them, take off their 
skin with great dexterity. In their attack, they 
aim always at the throat; and when they have de- | 


stroyed the creature, they tear the skin all quad | 
| ¡ the. 
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the neck ; then seizing it by the head, and putting 
their fore-feet between the skin and the flesh, they 
strip it entirely off, and then devour the carcase, 

Tue largest kind, as we have already observed, 
are, by the sailors, called sea-lions, the hair of the 
neck distinguishing them from the others, and has 
some resemblance to a mane, though not much 
longer than that on the other parts of the animal ; 
but as their whole body has a greater similarity to that 
of the wolf, and being entirely like the other species, 
the name of sea-wolf seems to be more proper than 
that given them by the seamen. 

Aut these kinds of sea-wolves have so tender a 
sensation at the extremity of their nostrils, that though 
they will bear many wounds in other parts of the body, 
the slightest stroke on this dispatches them ; and that 
they are sensible of it, is evident from their making 
it their chief careto defend that part fromany violence. 

A GREAT singularity is aiso observable in the dogs 
of this island, namely, that they never bark. We 
caught some of them, and brought them on board; 
but they never made any noise till joined with some 
tame dogs, and then indeed they began to imitate 
them, but in a strange manner, as if learning a thing 

not natural to them. 

Tue islands of Juan Fernandes abound greatly in 
fish; among which are two species, not observed in 
any other part of this vast sea. One is the cod, which, 
though uot absolutely like that of Newfoundland, the 
AO is very minute, either with regard to co= 
lour, form, taste, and even the small scales observable 
on that fish. They are of different sizes, but the 

largest three or four feet in length. 

The other species is a fish resembling the tollo in 
shape, but much more palateable. From the fore 
Vee of each of the two fins on its back, grows a 

ind of triangular spur, a little bent, but round near 
the back, and terminating in a point. It has a fine 
gloss, and the hardness ofa bone. At the root of it 
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is a soft spongy substance. Thisspur, or bone, for it 
resém bles both, is'ssuch apresent remedy for the tooth- 
ache, that, the point of 1t being applied to the part 
affected, it entirely removes the pain in half an hour. 
The first account I had of this singular virtue was from 
a Frenchman, who was my pilot; but as reason 
would not permit me to give credit, without expe- 
rience, to a circumstance seemingly so void of proba- 
bility, the asseverations of the man increased my de- 
sire of putting it to the proof, which I did several 
times, and always with success. 1 did not fail to 
communicate a discovery of such great benefit; and 
accordingly several of my acquaintance, who laboured 
under that excruciating pain, made trial of it, and 
found from it the same happy effects ; with this par- 
ticular circumstance, that soon after the application of 
the bone to the part affected, it became insensible of 
pain, a drowsiness succeeded, and they awaked free 
from the torture. I observed that the spongysubstance 
at the root, during the operation, became gradually 
inflated, and softer than in its natural state, which 
could not be effected solely by the moisture of the 
mouth, the part put into it being compact, hard, and 
smooth as'ivory. Iam therefore inclined to think that 
it has an attractive virtue, which extracts the morbific 
humour, and collects it in the root. ‘The common 
length of these anodyne spurs, or bones, is two inches 
and a half 'of which one moiety, together with the 
root, is within the body of the fish. Each face of the 
triangle is about four lines in breadth. They are 
takén in the same plenty as the others. 

Tue abundance of fish about these islands 1s such, 
that two hours fishing in the morning, and as many 
in the evening, with only six or eight nets, pro- 
cured no only a sutficiency for all the ship’s company, 
but'a considerable quantity remained for salting, 
The chief kinds are cod, berrugates, the spur fish, | 
sole, turbot, jureles, and lobsters; besides an imfinite 

( number 
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number of small fish, which covered the water; a 
circumstance the more surprizing, as there are such 
multitudes ofsea-wolves all along thecoast,which live 
on nothing else. For though there is very little fishing 
near these islands, yet doubtless the constant ravages 
of such enormous creatures, may be thought at least 
equal to the capture of a large fishery. © 

THEsE several species are all so delicate and palate- 
able, that the epicure would be ata loss which to prefer. 
The lobsters are often half a yard in length, and are 
taken even with greater ease than the others. They 
are of an exquisite taste, though the meat is some- 
thing hard. The berrugate is a large scaly fish. 

We continued at anchor near this island till the 92d 
of January ; during which time, we reconnoitred every 
part of it, and particularly, visited the place where the 
English had erected their tents, in order to discover 
any private signal they might have left for the infor- 

_mation of any other shipsthat should afterwards touch 
at this island. ‘The president of Chili had, with the 
same view, sent aship hither some months before our 
arrival ; but all they met with was two bottles, in each 
of which was a writing in cypher; and all we disco- 
vered were the piquets and poles of the tents; with 
their small wooden bridges for crossing the breaches, 
and other things of that kind. Both our frigates ha- 
ving taken in water and wood, we sailed at three in the 
afternoon for the island of Santa Maria, which we made 
on the 5th of February, and after carefully surveying 
it on all sides, continued our course till half an hour 
after seven of the same day, when we came to an 
anchor at Puerto Tome, onthe E. side of the bay 
of Conception. 4 | 

At our. departure from the island of Fernandes, we 

_ steered first E. one quarter southerly, and the winds 
continuing between the S..and S. E. we tacked on the 

23d, and steered between the W. S. W. and $8, S. W 

but on the 82tb, being in the latitude of 35° 33! 30" 

Q2 33 
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33' 305. lat. andadegreeW. of the meridian de Afue- 
ra de Juan Fernandes, we observed the winds to shift 
fromS.toS. W. Accordingly we altered our course, 
steered E. and E.S. E. till the 31st day, when we found 
ourselves in the latitude of 36° 25' and about fifteen or 
twenty leagues N. W. of the bay of Conception. But 
the weather, which had been the same also the day pre- 
ceding, was so hazy, that we could not see the other 
frigate. Sometimes indeed we discerned the colours, 
but without having any sight either of the huil or 
mast.* This was however sufficient to assure us that 
they were within half a cannon shot of each other. 
This, and our being something to leeward of the bay, 
obliged us to stand to some distance off to sea; and 
thus we kept along the coast without venturing to ap- 
proach it till the 5th, when at half an hour after nine 
in the morning, the weather cleared up, and gave us 
sight of Cape Carnero, bearing S.S. E, temor twelve 
leagues: and the middle part of Santa Maria, N. E. 
one quarter northerly. We crowded sail towards the 
latter, and at eleven the frigates lay to, Cape Rumena. 
bearing $. one quarter easterly distance four leagues, ' 
and Cape Lavapies E. one quarter N. E. distance 
two leagues. TheS. point of the island of Santa Ma- 
ria bore N. E. four leagues distant, the N. point of 
the same isiand N. N. E. and a large rock without, N. 
one quarter easterly. Here we sent our long boat with 
orders to go betwixt the islands and the continent, 
and take a survey of it, and then joinus in Conception 
bay. Accordingly the frigates got under sail at 
twelve at noon, with a fresh gale at S. S. E. and soon 
after came to an anchor in the said bay. 

Down George Juan, from his reckoning, concluded 
that the Island of Santa Maria, which lies in 37°39’ S, 
latitude, was 7°10’ E. of the island de Afuera de Juan 
Fernandes. Whereas 1 differed 14' from him, making 
1tonly 6° 56", to : To 

* This I suppose is a mistake, and ought to be read thus : some= 


ae we saw the looming of the sails, but could not perceive the 
all, As 
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To the N..W. of this island, at the distance of a 
league aud a half, is a lofty steep rock, with several 
smaller at its foot ; and, one league and a half farther 
to seaward, also on the N. iW. side of the island, 
is a-shoal, which, though we at this time saw no 
breakers on it, we took care to keep at a proper di- 
stance. And in my second voyage, in the year 1744, 
I had a clear view of it, for [not only saw the break- 
ers, 1t being then low water and the searunning high, 
but also a reef of rocks at the water's edge. The 
country pilots have assured me, that by steering In. 
the middle between this shallow and the rock, there 
is a very safe channel, having in most parts fifty or 
sixty fathom water. 

In my second voyage above-mentioned, on boarda 
French frigate called La Delivrance, in the latitude of 
36°? 54! end 2° 24 W. of the island of Santa Maria, 
about half an hour after making our observations, 
- we unexpectedly found ourselves in a tract of thick 
water of a yellowish colour; which naturally occa- 
sioning a great surprise, we started from the table, 
being ‘then at dinner, and hastened up to the quar- 
ter deck. It was now too late to put the ship about ; 
she being in the very centre of it. . This-shoal, as it 
appeared. to us, stretched near two leagues from N. 
to S. and was about six or elght hundred toises over 
from E. to W.: The colour of the water. was of so 
deep a yellow, that, after Providence had happily car- 
ried us through it, we could easily distinguish it at a 

considerable distance. I must own, our consternation 
was such, from our concluding we were on a shoal, as 
there was all the appearance ‘of it, that we had no 
thoughts of bringing the frigate to, till we had got 
our sounding line in order, In some parts the water 
was of a deeper yellow, as being more shallow. In 
others we could perceive rays of sea or green water, 
intermixed with that of the shoal. No chart has 
taken any notice of it; nor was it indeed before known 
| Q 3 to 
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to any of the pilots of these seas, as they themselves 
acknowledged, notwithstanding their repeated voy- 
ages. We should therefore have been guilty ofa great 
indifference with regard to the public safety, had we 
neglected to have given this account of it. 

- Tue general winds, between the islands of Juan 
Fernandes and this place, are the same as those which 
reign in the gulph; and which have been already de- 
scribed; but the currents are different, setting N. W.; 
and this becomes the more perceivable in 'propor- 
tion as you approach nearer to the coast. From the 
1sland de Tierra de Juan Fernandes eastward, the wa- 
teris greenish, and westward blueish. This I have my- 
self observed several times, even when not in sight 
of the island; and also that the colour of the water 
changes with the meridian. Between the islands and 
the continent, I have frequently seen the water spout- 
ed up by the whales; an appearance which has been 
often taken for breakers. E 

WiTHIN twenty or thirty leagues of the coast, we 
met with large flights of curlews ; but this distance is 
the utmost limit of their excursions. These birds are 
of a middling bigness, mostly white except the breast 
and upper part of the wings, which are of a rose co- 
jour. Their heads are proportionate to their bodies, 
but their bill very long, slender, and crooked; andas 
small at the root as at the point. They fly in vast ~ 
troops, and consequently are easily known. 

THE Coasts in general of this sea from Guayaquil to 
the southward are very difficult to be seen, except in 
summer time, being the whole winter covered with 
such thick fogs, that no object can be discerned at half 
a league distance. And this dangerous haziness ex- 
tends often to the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues 
off tosea. But during the night, and till about ten 
or eleven in the morning, the tog is only on the land. 
At that time 1t moves farther to seaward, with a pro- 
digious density, resembling a wall, totally concealing 
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every object on the other side of it: and the cautions 
mariner forbears to make. his way through it, being 
uncertain whether he shall meet with clearer weather, 
as he approaches nearer to the coast. 

TuHEsE winter fogs on the coast of Chili, seem to 
be occasioned by the north winds; they being ob- 
served always to thicken when those winds blow, and 
though the atmosphere be clear when the wind shifts 
to that quarter, it is instantaneously filled with those 
vapours ; which continue without any diminution, 
till the S. winds set in, and have blown fresh for two 
or three days successively. But asin winter they are 
usually interrupted by the winds at N. W. and $, W. 
these vapours, so inconvenient to commerce, are 
seldom totally dispersed ; and it is a common phrase 
among the mariners of these parts, that the N. isa 
filthy wind on account of the disagreeable vapours, 
with which it is loaded, and the S. is a cleanly wind, 
sweeping these nuisances from the coast and country, 
and purifying the air. I call these winter fogs, as 
they are equally common all along the coast from the 
parallel of twenty to the equinox, where no N. winds 
are known. And as Ihave already related of * Lima, 
all the inhabitants of the coast live, during the winter, 
in a perpetual fog. 

I shall conclude this chapter, with a table of the 
variations of the needle observed in my second voyage, - 
in the frigate La Delivrance, from Callao, to Con- 
ception Bay. | 


South Lat. Long. from Callao. Variations and 
their kinds, 


- Deg.- min. Deg. min. Deg. min. 
a9 13 351 03 Ei 
ge gb 349 51 9 92 
28 27 348 46 9 AQ 
Nan LU 350" Pat §°> 268 


% Book I. Chap. VI. 
Q 4 59 
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Deg, min. seat min Deg. min. 
392 


"50% A 9 06 
33 515 Soa y 10 00 
35 06 354 "89%" 11 10 
-26 57 000 472 11 8648 


Don George Juan, who sailed from Callao, with 
the Delivrance, as commander of the Lys, another 
French frigate, made the following observations. 


SouthLatitude. Long. fromCallao. Variationsand their 


kinds. 
Deg. min. Deg. min. Deg. mine E, 
12 06 000 00 8 $9 
19 50 359 00 y a Be: 
23 *." 00 350 00 6 00 
25 30 349 15 5 00 
27 00 348 30 5 15 
30 45 349 00 6 00 
33 30 392 20 7 10 
Without the island of Juan Fernandes, 
ROO 356 00 8 30 
e ES 40 000 00 10 30 
33 AS 002 00 10 45 


On the coast of Valparaiso, 
33 20 005 00 12 30 


Tue sensible difference between these variations 
arose from the difference of the needles, by which they 
were observed ; and the reasons for that difference have 
been considered in another place. 

Tue difference of the meridians between Callao and 
Conception, appears from the series of observations ' 
made by us at Lima, and those by father Fevillee, at 
the same place, to be 3° 58’ which is the eastern dis- 
tance of conception from Callao, yet in the maps of 
this country it is placed eight or nine degrees to the 
eastward, a mistake proceeding from a want of atten- 

- tion 
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tion in the pilots in observing the direction of the cur- 
rents; and as these carry the ship towards the S. W, 
the pilots, when in the offing, begin to compute their 
distance from the coast. But this being in reality much 
greater than that given by the rhumb, they are after- 
wards under a necessity,of steering towards the E.and 
thence their reckoning makes the port farther to the 
eastward than it really is; and the currents running 
sometimes witha greater velocity than at others, pilots 
often differ in placing the meridian of Conception, so 
that very fewat first make the cape, though assisted by 
that chart, which they consider as the best. For all 
these draughts arelaid down from the false conclusions. 
of erroneous journals, no allowance having been made 
for the setting of the currents. The difference of lati- * 
tude proves beyond contradiction the reality of the 
currents, and the degree of their velocity, as I have 
already noticed. : 
On the 26th of January, the Esperanza, a Spanish 
frigate, commanded by Don Pedro de Mendinueta, 
came to an anchor in the harbour of Talcaguano, after 
her voyage from Monte-video in the river of Buenos 
Ayres, round Cape Horn, which she had performed 
in sixty-six days. On our arrival at Puerto Tome, 
an officer came on board the Belin, the very same 
night we came to an anchor; and the day following, 
being the sixth of February, our two frigates joined — 
the Esperanza, at Talcaguano, and formed a little | 
squadron under the command of Don-Pedro de Men- | 
dinueta, according to orders from the Viceroy, who | 
had received an account that the Esperanza lay ready 
at Monte-video, to proceed on her voyage that sum- | 
“mer into the south-sea, and that commodore rd 
Joseph Pizarro, with other officers, were travelling 
over land to Santiago de Chili; which he had reached. 


| 


at the time of our arrival, 1 | . 


CHAP, 
| 


| 
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CHAP. V. 


‘Description e the City of Conception, in the King- 


dom of Chili; with an account of its Commerce, 
and the Fertilit ty of the Country. 


ONCEPTION, otherwise called Penco, was first 


founded by captain Pedro de Valdivia, in the 


year 1550. But the powerful revolts of the Indians 
of Arauco and Tucapel, obliged its inhabitants to re- 
move to Santiago. They cannot, however, be charged 
with having quitted their settlement till they had been 
defeated several times by the Indians, in one of which 
they lost the abovementioned Pedro de Valdivia, who 


as governor of that kingdom, was commander-in-chief 


of the forces employed in the conquest of it. The 
same unhappy fate also attended Francisco de Villagra, 
who as Valdivia’s licutenant-general had succeeded in 
the command. These misfor tunes, and the superiority 
of the allied Indians, obliged the Spaniards to abandon 
Conception. The inhabitants however being desirous 
of possessing again their plantations in the neiehbour- 
hood of that city, and of which they used to make 
such large profits, petitioned the audience of Lima for 
leave to return to their original city; but had soon 


sufficient cause to repent of not having exerted their 


- 3ndustry in improving the place whither they had re- 


tired; the Indians, on the first notice that the Spaniards 


were returned to the city, forming a powerful alliance 
under a daring leader, called Lautaro, took by storm 
a small fort, which was the whole defence of the city, 
and put all to the sword, except a small number who 
had fortunately escaped to Santiago. Some time after 
Don Gracia de Mendoza, son “to the Viceroy de 
Mendoza, Marquis of Canete, arriving as governor 
of Chili, with a body of forces sufficient for making 


head against the Indians, restored the inhabitants of. 


Con- 


Ed 
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Conception to their former possessions, with the great” 
est apparent security. But the year 1603 gave birth to 
a new and more general confederacy, by which means 
Conception, La Imperia, and Baldivia, with. six 
smaller places, were destroyed; being the greatest part 
of the places in this kingdom. Conception, however, 
received fresh succours, the city was again repaired, 
and has continued ever since. 
_ Irs latitude, according to an observation we made 
in the year 1744, at Talcaguana, which lies exactly 
E. and W. with the city, is 36° 48' 151 $. and its 
longitude from the meridian of Teneriff, according to 
Father Fevillee, 303% 18' 30. The city is built on 
the S. W. shore of a beautiful bay, on an uneven 
sandy ground, and on a small declivity, having a little 
river running through it. The city, in its extent, is 
scarce equal to one of the fourth class. The destruc- 
tion it suffered in the dreadul earthquake of 1730, oc- 
casioned all the houses to be built low, though it had be- 
fore been subject to thesesudden convulsions of nature. 
This was, however, the last of those remarkable for 
theirmelancholy consequences, which extended toSan- 
tiago, the capital of the kingdom, which was involved 
in the same ruin. Onthe Sth of July, at one in the 
morning, the firstemotionswerefelt,and the concussions 
increasing, the sea retreated toa considerable distance; 
but in a small time returned so impetuously, and with 
such aswell, that it overflowed the whole city, and the 
neighbouring countries. In this sudden calamity the 
inhabitants had no other asylum than the neighbour- - 
ing eminences. Thisinundation wassoon succeeded by 
three or four shocks; and at about four in the morning, 
alittle before day-break, the concussions returned with 
the most tremendous violence, demolishing the few 
buildings which had withstood the first shocks, and 
the rapid motion of the sea. 
Tue houses are all either of topias, or mud walls, 
or adoyes, unburnt bricks; but covered with Cea 
ness 16 
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The churches are small and mean; the same may be 
said of the Franciscan, Augustine, and Dominican 
convents, as well as those belonging to the fathers of 
Mercy: but the college of Jesuits is not wholly desti- 
tute of elegance, being well built and of a tolerable 
architecture. | | 

Tue political government of this city consists of 
a corregidor, nominated by the king, and who is at 
the head of the ordinary alcaldes and the regidores. 
During the vacancy of this post, the duty is per- 
formed by the president of Chili, who is governor, 
and. captain-general of the whole kingdom, and 
president of the audience of Santiago, on which, as its 
capital, Conception is dependent. ‘The court of au- 
dience was originally established in the latter, and 
continued there from the year 1567, to 1574; but 
the danger and disturbances, occasioned by the fre- 
quent revolts of the Indians, caused it for a while 
to be suppressed, and afterwards to be removed te 
the city of Santiago. The president is, however, 
obliged to reside six months of the year at Concep- 
tion, that he may attend carefully to the military 
concerns of the frontiers, see that the forts be in a 
good condition, and well provided with every thing, 
in order to keep the Indians of Arauco in awe, and 
that the military forces are in good order, and well 
disciplined, and always in readiness to repel any at- 
tempts of the Indians, provided they should ever 
abandon their dread of the Spanish troops. During 
the other six months, when the governor resides ‘at 
Santiago, he acts in a very different character; 
hearing complaints, redressing grievances, and ad- 
ministering justice, that this tribunal may receive 
the greater dignity from his presence. Here is also 
a chamber of finances, at the head of which, is an 
‘accountant and treasurer. Besides, which Conception | 
has likewise all.the other courts and offices usual in 
the cities of South America. 
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As all the inhabitants of the towns, villages, and 
country, within the jurisdiction of Conception, form 
different bodies of militia, some of which are in pay, 
and all must be ready on any sudden alarm, there is, 
besides the corregidor, a Maestra de Campo, who 
commands inall the military affairs without the city ; 
but we shall have occasion to give a farther account of 

his duty in the sequel. 

Tuts city at first belonged to the diocess of Impe- 
rial; but that being ruined by the perpetual incursions 
of the Indians, the episcopal see was removed to Con- 
ception, and the chapter changed. It is now a suf- 
fragan of Lima, and has a chapter consisting of a 
bishop, dean, archdeacon, and two prebendaries. 

THE jurisdiction of Conception extends from the 
river Maule on the coast N. of the city to Cape La- 
vapies. It. has few villages; but the whole country 
full of seats, farms, and cottages, 

Tue inhabitants consist of. Spaniards and Mesti- 
zos, who in colour are hardly distinguishable from 
the former; both being very fair, and some have 
even fresh complexions. The goodness of the cli- 
mate, together with the fertility of the country, 
have drawn hither mauy Spanish families, both 
Creoles and Europeans, who live together in that 
harmony and friendship, which should be an exam- 
ple to the other parts of these provinces; where the 
comforts of society are greatly lessened by the feuds 
arising from a mean pride and jealousy. The men 
in general are well-shaped aud robust, and the wo- 
men handsome. ‘Their customs and. dress, are a 
kind of compound ot those of Lima and Quito, 
but more nearly resemble the latter, except that the. 
men use, instead of a cloak, a poncho, which is — 
made in the form of a quilt, about two yards and 
a half or three in length, and two in breadth, ha- 
ving an openiag im the middle just sufficient to- put 
their head through, the rest hanging down on all 

| sides 
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sides. (Plate VII.) This is their dress in all weathers, 
whether walking or riding. The peasants, whom they - 
call Guasos, never pull it off but when they go to rest, 
tucking it up in sucha manner, that both their arms 
and whole body are at full liberty either for labour 
or diversion. ‘This is an universal garb among all 
ranks when they ride on horseback, an exercise very 
common here; and the women are particularly famous 
for their skill in horsemanship. 

This dress, though so plain and uniform -1n itself, 
serves to distinguish the rank and quality of the 
wearer; asits price is proportional to the work on it.. 
Some wear it as a covering, some for decency, and 
others for shew. Accordingly if those of the common 
“people cost only four or five dollars, others have stood. 
the owners in an hundred and fifty, or two hundred. 
This difference arises from the fineness of the stuff, or 
from the laces and embroidery, with which they are 
decorated. They are of a double woollen stuff, ma- 
nufactured by the Indians, and generally of a blue 
colour, embroidered with red or white, sometimes in- 
deed, ithe ground is white, embroidered with bi 
red, and other colours, | 

THE peasants are surprizingly dextrous in ma- 
naging the noose and lance; and it is very seldom, 
that, though on full speed, they miss their aim with 
the former. Accordingly these are their chief arms, 
and they will halter a wild bull with the same agi- 
lity as any other creature; nor could a man, how- 
ever cautious, avoid being taken in their noose. I 
shall relate an instance of their address, with regard 
to an Englishman whom we knew at Lima. He 
was in the long-boat of a privateer, then lying an 
Conception bay, intending to land at ‘Talcaguano,’ 
with a view of plundering the neighbouring villages; 
but a body of the country militia made to the shore 
in order to oppose them. Upon this, the English 
fired upon them with their musquetry, imagine 
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that would be sufficient to put them to flight, and 
thus the place be open for them to land. They had 
no sooner discharged their pieces, than one of the 
peasants, though the boat was at a considerable dis- 
tance, threw his noose, and notwithstanding all in the 
boat threw themselves on their faces, he noosed the 
above-mentioned person, pulling him out of the boat 
with the greatest rapidity; whilst the others, in- 
stead of endeavouring to save him, in their fright 
thought of nothing but how to get out of danger as 
soonas possible. It was the Englishman’s good fortune 
not to be strangled or killed by the bruises he received, 
the slip-knot having passed from one shoulder under 
the opposite arm, so that he recovered in a few days. 
As it is very seldom that they miss, and are ob=" 
lived, on haltering a creature, to draw the knot, at 
the same time that they throw the noose, they clap 
spurs to their horse, and put him on his full speed ; 
that the creature is so far from having time to dis- 
engage itself, that it 1s no sooner caught than 
disabled. This is also one of the weapons, if I 
may give it that name, used in their private quar- 
rels, defending themselves with a lance of a mid- 
dling length. And their address, on these occasions, 
is so very remarkable, that very often, after a long 
dispute, in which both parties are heartily tired, they 
part, with no other hurt than a few bruises. This 
is also the method they take to satisfy their revenge, 
endeavouring to halter the object of dci hatred, 
either as he runs from them, or is not apprized of 
their intention. In this case the only resource in 
an open country on seeing him with his noose in his 
hand, is, to throw oneself on the ground, keeping 
the ‘legs and arms as close to the surface as possi- 
ble, that the rope may have no room to get under 
any part. ‘The person may also save himself by 
standing close to a tree, and, if in the street, by pla- 
cing himself against the wall, Asmall distance, that 
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is, under ten or fifteen paces, partly renders their 
dexterity ineffectual but there is very great danger 
of being entangled when the distance is thirty or forty. 
The nooses, or halters, are thongs of a cow’s hide, cut 
round the skin, and of a proper breadth. These 
thongs they twist, and work with fat, till they are of . 
a proper degree of suppleness ; but so strong, that 
though whentwisted they are not larger than the little 
- finger, yet they hold the wildest bull, when its efforts 
to escape would break a rope of hemp of much larger 
dimensions. , 
Tue climate of this city is not essentially diffe- 
rent from that of the greatest part of Europe. Win- 
ter is indeed something colder than in the southern 
provinces of Spain, but milder than those of the. 
- northern; and the summer heats proportionably. In 
winter the inhabitants seem to be little incommoded 
by the N. winds, and in summer the heats are mó- é 
derated by the cooling “breezes from the S. The 
heat is however greater in thecity than in the adjacent _ 
country, occasioned chiefly by the different disposition 
of the ground, being intersected by various rivers, 
some of which are very large, as the Arauco and 
the Biobio. The latter of which, at a league above 
its mouth, is very near four leagues in: breadth. It 
may, however, in summer be forded, but not without 
danger; in the.winter it is passed in balzas. At the 
southern banks of the river, the territories of the wild. 
Indians begin, and near the same shore towards that — 
part are the chain of frontier forts, of which a farther 
account will be given in the sequel. The country of 
thisjurisdiction consists principallyofextensiveplalns, _ 
the Cordillera being at a considerable distance to the — 
eastward, and the whole space between it and thesca 
coast, one entire and uniform plain, interrupted only —— 
by a few eminences, which are an ornament to the — 
country, and render the perspective of it the more. 
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The great affinity between. this climate and that * 
of Spain is evident from its produéts, though there ' 
is a remarkable difference with regard to their eood-, 
nefs and plenty, in both which this country has 
greatly the advantage. The trees and plants of all 
kinds have their regular feafons, cmioeanine the 
fields with their verdure, entertaining the fight. with 
‘their various flowers and blo ffoms, and gratifying 
the palate with their delicious fruits. It is need- 
lefs to mention that the tines of the feafon muft 
be oppofite, confequently the winter in’ Spain - is 
their fummer, and the autumn of the former, the 
fpring of the latter. in faying that this country 
produces the fame corn and fruits as Spain, I do 
not mean thole of the. moft fouthern parts; for 
neither fugar-canes, oranges, nor lemons thrive here, 
Nor ts it well adapted to olive-yards, though fome 
olives are produced here. But the fruits cultivated 
in the center of Spain, are the fame with’thofe pro- 
duced here in a moft aftonifhing plenty, wheat and 
other grain, generally producing an hundred fold. I 
fhall here relate an inftance i myfclf faw and ex- 
amined at Talcaguano, in a garden near the fea 
fide, at a place called the Morro, very little more 
than a quarter of a league from the harbour. A- 
mong feveral ftalks of wheat that had grown there 
without culture, 1 faw one. whofe ftem was not 
more than a foot from the ground, but. from its 
‘knots there afterwards prong fo. many. ftalks, as 
produced thirty-four ears*, the largeft of which were 
near three inches in length, and sili leaft not leís 
than two. The maíter of the houfe obs ehving that 
I. viewed this production of nature with astonifh= 
ment, told me that it was nothing extraordinary, 
‘for though the grain in the ground commonly fown, 
did not Hno attain fuch a luxuriancy, it ‘Was com- 

*. This fpecies of wheat is called Bie chk dy blip lich and is 
cultivated in Italy and Sicily. | 
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mon for each ftalk to produce five or fix ears. 
This information raifed my curiofity; and I met 
with fo many inftances afterwards, that my furprize 
at feeing the ftalk juft mentioned was greatly a- 
bated ; as from the moifture, advantageous expofure, 
and richnefs of the foil, a much greater produce 
might naturally be expected than in the ground con- 
ftanzly fown. | 

Tue ereat plenty of wheat here is fufficiently in- 
dicated by its price; a meafure weighing fix arobas 
and fix pounds, being ufually fold for eight or ten 
rials. Yet for want of a market, though at fo low a 
price, no more is fown than is necefiary for home 
confumption; and thence a great part of the country 
hes fallow. 

Here are vines of feveral deine and which. vie 
with the wheat in exuberance.. They are alfo, both 
with regard to the richnefs and flavour of their 
grapes, efteemed beyond any produced in Peru. 
Mott of them are red. A fort of Mufcadel is alfo 
made here, whofe flavour far exceeds any of the kind 
made in Spain. The grapes grow moftly in efpaliers, 
and not on detached vines. In this refpeét alfo, as 
in the wheat, large traéts of ground are totally neg- 
leGted. For though its produce is fo confiderable, 
the buyers are fo few, that ‘the vineyards do: not 
- anfwer even the expence of cultivation. 

Tue chief ufe made of thefe rich lands by the 
owners is, the fattening of oxen, goats and fheep. And 
this is the principal employment of greateft part of 
the inhabitants of the country of all ranks, and uni-. 
verfally of the lower clafs. As foon as the horned ' 
eattle are fattened in thefe luxuriant paítures, and 
the proper feafon arrived, four or five hundred, and 
even more, according to the largeneís: of the farm, 
are flaughtered. They take out the fat, melt it into 
a kind of lard, there called Graffa; and bucca- 
neer or dry the fleíh in fmoke; but the greatelt 

prof 
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profit srt from the hide, the tallow, and the grafía; 
a fufficient proof of their prodigious fatnefs when 
killed. But an idea of the fertility of this country 
may be belt formed from the value of a live beaft, 
which, when-fit to be killed, may be purchafed for 
four dollars; a price vaftly beneath that in any other 
part of India; and may be fufficient to remove the 
unjuft reproach of the poverty of this province: For 
were the indultry of the people equal to the fertility 
of the foil, this kingdom would be the moft opulent of 
any in America, 

The manner of flaughtering the beafts render 
It a favourable diverfion to the perfons employed in 
performing it, and ic muft be owned that their 
dexterity is really furprizing. The cattle intended 
to be killed are drove into an «inclofure. At the 
gate are the Guafos on horfeback with their fpears 
two or three toifes in length, and at one end a 
very Iharp piece of fteel in the form of a half 
moon, the points of which are about a foot diftane 
from each other. Every thing being ready, the gate 
of the inclofure is opened, and a bealt turned out, 
which naturally betakes itfelf to flight, but fs im- 
mediately purfued by a Guafo, who without check- 
ing his horfé-hamftrings it in one leg, and then 
immediately in the other. He then alights, and 
having difpatched his capture, fkins it, takés out 
the EA the fat for the Graffa, ahd cuts up the 
flefh for falting and drying. This done he wraps up ~ 
- the tallow in «the hide, and loading 12 on his horfe; 
Carries it to the farm; réturning again for the fleth: 
‘After this he [ets out on another expedition.» Some- - 
times they turn out at once as many beafts as there 
are Guafos ready to kill them. And this 15 the daily 
exetcife till all thé cattle appointed for that year’s 
flaughter are difpatched. An European is furprized 
not "only" at their dexterity in hamftringing the beaft, 
when both are on full fpeed, but alfo to fee one man 

Ra alone 
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alone go through the whole work in fuch a regular 
method: and great difpatch. If the beaft be fwifter~ 
than his horfe, the Guafo has recourfe to his noofe, 
and halters him by throwing it either about his - 
neck, or round one -or two of his legs, according 
as opportunity offers, and by that means fecures- 
him. Then if a tree_be near at hand, he gives the 
.end of the thong two or three turns round the 
trunk, and the’ whole difficulty of killing the beatt 
is over. | 

Tue tallow is wrapt up in the hides, and in: this 
manner carried to bee city for fale; the Grafía is 
melted into bags of theep fkins; the flefh, after 
being cut into hin iiicegs is falcted, and this is what 
they call Taflagear; afterwards it is buccaneered or 
dried in the fmoke,* and fold. The hides they tan, 
and make from them a moft excellent leather, efpe- 
cially for the foles of fhoes.t Goats alfo as we have 
already obferved,: are fattened and turn to good ac- 
count. Their tallow nearly refembles that of the ox, 
and the Cordovan leather made of their fkins fur- 
paíles every thing of that kind. made in any part of 
the whole kingdom of Peru. 
- ALL other provifions and grain are in the fame 
plenty, turkeys, geefe, and all kinds of poultry are 
fold at a remarkable low price, great numbers of them 
being bred all over the country, with little care and 
no expence. Wild fowls alfo are very common, 
among which are canelones, and others defcribed among 
the birds fotind in the defarts of Quito, though thefe 
are not fo large, and more like the bandarrias - as they 
are there called. Here are alío wood pigeons, turtle 
doves, partridges, Ínipes, woodcocks, and royal cira- 


* They dry it in the fun, by which it attains a rufty colonry and 
appears as though it had beendriedinfmoke. A, 
+ They-tan thin leather with the bark of the mangrove tree. A. 
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“picos, 8zc. And with regard to thefe, the air may be 
faid to vie with the fertility of the earth. 

Amone the birds I mutt not omit one of a very 
fingular kind, and found all over the country. The 
natives call ¿bote birds difpertadores, awakeners, from 
their giving notice to others of the approach of any 
danger. On hearing the noife of the approach of any 
creature whether man or beaft, -or feeing them within a 
{mall diftance, they rife from the ground, and make a 
loud chattering not unlike that of a magpye ; con: 
tinuing the noife, and flying about in the air over the 
object which caufed the alarm. This is underftood by 
the birds thereabouts, who immediately Hi) and by 
that means efcape the danger. 

Thais bird is about the fize of a nila, fowl, its 
plumage black and white, has a thick neck, the head 
- fomething large, erect, and beautifully adorned. with 
a tuft of feathers; its eyes are large, fharp and lively; 

ts bill well proportioned, ftrong, and a little curved, 
On the fore part of their wings are two fpurs, about 
an inch in length, of a reddith tin@ towards the root, 
and their points refembling thofe of a cock, being 
very hard and tharp. T hefe are the weapons they 
make ufe of agawit the other birds, particularly 
thofe of prey, as hawks, and others of that kind, which 
probably abound the more in this country, from the 
great variety of prey it affords them. 

Amone the finging birds is the goldfinch, in every 
particular refembling thofe of Spain, except a finall 
variation in its plumage. There are befides others 
proper to this country, and met with in all the cold 
climates, particularly the siti which are fomething 
larger than fparrows. They are of a brown colour, 
fpotted with black, except their breaft, which is of a 
moft beautiful red, and fome feathers of the fame co- 
Jour in their wings, intermixed with others of a bright 
yellow. Amidít “all the fertility of this country, the 
onlysinfects are the niguas or a a and though lome 

3 .— fnakes 
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fnakes are found in the fields and woods, their bite is 
_ fot dangerous. . Neither are the country peafants under 

‘any apprehenfions from ravenous beafts; «fo that nature 
may be faid to pour her treafures on this country, with= 
out blending them. with the ufual inconveniences. 

Tue fruits which moftly abound in Chili, are of the 
fame kind as thofe known in Europe; its cherries in 
particular are large, and of a fine tafte. The ftraw- 
berries are of two kinds, one called frutillas, and are 
larger than thofe of Quito, wanting little of being 
equal to a hen’s egg in magnitude. The other, which 
in fize, colour and tafte, perfectly refemble thofe of 
Spain, grow wild, on the fide of the eminences with 
which the plains are interfperfed. And here alfo grow 
all kind of flowers, without any other culture, than that 
of benign nature. , 

AMONE the remarkable herbs, of which many 


are medicinal, and others applied to divers ufes, is’ 


the panque, of great fervice in tanning leather. Ie 
abounds every where, and grows to about four or five 
feet from the ground. The principal ftem, which is 
of a foft fubflance, is betwixt four and five inches in 
diameter, and about two feet and a half in height, fe- 
parating there into feveral branches, bearing round, 
ferrated, rough, and thick leaves, and fo large. ih 
their diameter, when full grown, is feldom lefs than a 
foot and a half, and fometimes two feet. Before the 


plant is fit to be cut, when the leaves begin to turn 


“red, the pealants make an incifion into the bark, and 
fuck the juice, which is very cooling and aftringents 
but as: foon as ever the leaf is obferved to turn white, 
an indication of decay, they cut the plant down at 
the root, take off the branches, and divide the ftalk 
into fhort pieces, which being dried in the fun, make 
an excellent tan. 

Besipgs this rich variety of reais on the 
furface of the earth, the country alfo abounds with 


valuable mines and quarries 5 particularly of Lapis 
dazoly 
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lazuli and loadítone, copper equal to the belt of 
Europe; befides feveral of gold; but no advantage ts 
derived from any; the inhabitants, contented with the 
“plentiful enjoyment of all the necefflaries of life, extend 
their wifhes no farther, leaving to the curiolity and 
avarice of others, the laborious fearch Ann what the 
earth contains in its bowels, 

This ‘kingdom of Chili feems alfo to have been 
the firlt country of thofe famous horfes and mules, 
mentioned in the firft volume. Indeed all thefe 
creatures found in America, owe their origin to fome 
imported from Spain. At prefent, however, thofe of 
Chili furpafs not only thofe of the other parts of 
America, but even thofe of Spain, from whence they 
are derived. The horfes firft brought over might 
poffibly have been of the running kind, Spain (till 
abounding in that fort. But it mult be owned; that 
greater care has been taken here of preventing the 
breed from being mixed with others of a lefs generous 
{pecies ; and by this means they greatly exceed thole of 
Spain; for without any other incentive than their.own 
inclination, before they will fuffer any other. to get 
before them, they will exert their utmott flrength ; 
and at the fame time their motion is fo ealy, that the 
rider is not the leaft fatigued. In beauty and grace- 
fulnefs they are not inferior to the famous Andelufian 
horfes, and at the fame time full of fpirit.. Accord- 
- 4ingly they are every where fo highly valued, that a 
_ M@G6re acceptable preient cannot be made to a perfon of 
| the ‘greatett diftinétion, than one of thefe beafts. Many 
purchate them for parade, and befides their being com- 
hen all over the kingdom, they have been fent even to 
Quito. The great demand for them, and confequently 
their high price, has induced the inhabitants of ieveral 
countries to attempt the breeding of them; but none 
are equal to thofe of Chili. 

THe commerce at Conception might be confider- 
ably increafed, were the country, which is far from 

R 4 , _being 
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being the cafe, inhabited in any. proportion. to its 


fertility. and extent; but for want of a fufficient 


number of hands, their commerce is at a very low 
ebb, confifting almoft intirely in provifions, wine, 
&c. and this is fo fmall, that it is culefiy carried on 
by only a fingle fhip coming once a year from Cailoa 
to load with them, together with a few others trading 
to Chiloe or Baldivia, and in their return touch here. 
Their exports are tail ow, gra fa, cordovan, bend lea- 
ther, excellent butter, wines, and dried fruits. The 
goods brought hither in exchange are the feveral forts 
of woollen ttuffs from Quito, and others from Europe, 
iron, and mercury. Very few European goods are 
however imported; for che people here nét being re~ 
markable fr the r riches, ufe only home-made Ttufis 


and bays, which though extremely good are in no great 


quantity. The commerce carried onsberween the 1n- 
"habitants of Chili, and the Arauco Indians, fhall be 
mentioned in 1ts proper place. 


CHAP. VI. a 


Defcription of Concerrion Bay; its reads or harbours, 


fifo, 8c. and the fingular mines Ed es in its neigh- 
bourbood. 


FEE bay of Conception, befides its excellent 

bottom, is of luch an extent, as not to “be 
equalled by any on’ the whole coaft. For from 
Tierra Firma, north and fouth, its length is nearly 
three leagues and a half, and its breadth from eaft 
- to welt; almoft three leagues, being the diftance 
betwixt the harbour of Talcaguano, and the Ci- 
rillo virde, or little green mountain, fituated near 
the city; from whence its breadth is contracted by 


the ifland of Quiriquina, which lying in the mouth 
| O 


p> 
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of it, forms two entrances, of which that on the eaft 
fide is the fafeft, being two miles in breadth, and 
accordingly frequented by moft thips. ‘The welt 
entrance is between the ifland and l'alcaguano point, 
and is near half a league in breadth. Th the prin- 
cipal entrance of this bay is thirty fathom water, 
which depth afterwards decreafes to eleven and ten, 
till within about a mile of the fhore, oppofite to the 
entrance. The weltern, though the many rocks and 
breakers in it make it appear very dangerous, has a 
channel with water fufficient for the largeft (hip, the 
depth being at firft thirty fathom, and never leís 
than eleven; it is fituated in the middle of the en- 
" trance, that is at an equal diftance between the rocks 
which project about a quarter of a league from Talca- 
guano point, and Quiriquina. - 

WirHIN the bay are three roads or harbours, 
where fhips anchor, for though the bottom be every 
where clear, it is only in one of thefe three places : 
fhips-can ride in fafety, being no where elf fheltered 
from the wind. The firft called Puerto Tome, lies 
E. and W. with the N. point of Quiriquina, conti- 
guous to the coaft of Tierra Firma. The anchoring 
place i is about half a league diftane from the land, in 
about twelve fathom water. But this road is only 
uled when fhips come in during the night, it being 
difficult to reach either of the other two before day: 
light, as feveral tacks muft be made for that purpofe. 

In this bay the principal port is that of Talcagua- 
na. It is properly an elbow, and bears S. S. W. from 
the S. point of Quiriquina. This is by far the moft 
frequented, fhips in general anchoring here, having 
not enly better ground than any other part of the 
bay, but are in fome meafure fheltered from the N. 
winds. Whereas at Cirillo-verde, they lie -expo-d, 
not only to thefe, but alfo to the S. winds, the land 
which fhould intercept them being low. = Beli es 
the bottom is of a loofe mud, fo that the anchors, 
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in a hard gale of wind, generally come home; and 
confequently the fhips in great danger -of being 
ftranded on the coat. From thefe inconveniences it 
may be concluded, that the only fhips which anchor 
here, are fuch as happen to be in thole parts in the 
midít of fummer, and are in hafte to take in their 
loading, for which this road is moft convenient, as 
being neareft the city. f 
Two rivers empty themfelves into this bay, one 
of which paffing through the city of Conception, has 
thence the fame name; the other is called St. Pedro. 
The firft is the watering place for fhips anchoring at 
Cirillo Verde; whereas thofe at Talcaguano, fupply 
themfelves with that neceffary fluid from fome ftreams 
which flow from the adjacent eminences; they eafily 
take on board a fuficient quantity of ‘wood, of which 
there is here plenty; as of all other neceffaries, 
| Ships, before they enter the bay of Conception, 
-endeavour to make the ifland of Santa Maria, and 
then coaft along it, keeping at the fame time, a good 
look out for a reef of rocks which ftretches out al- 
moft three leagues from the N. W. point; thence 
they continue their courfe, keeping at» a little dif 
tance from the main, there being no rocks “but 
what’ are above ‘water. After weathering the'real of 
rocks on the land of Santa Maria, they fteer di- 
rectly for Laicaguano point, at the diftance of about 
half a league; from which feaward, is a rock called 
Quiebraollas, which muft be the more -carefully 
avoided as it is furrounded with fhoals. There is, 
however, no danger, if the (hip be not nearer than 
half a mile; indeed there if a fufficient depth of 
water within a cable’s length. After their being a- 
breaft of this rock they fteer for the N. point of 
Quiriquina, off which lie two rocks, but the fartheft 
from the fhore is only a quarter of a league, “and 
may be.fafely approached within a ftone’s caft. Both 
thefe rocks {warm with fea-wolyes; and as there is 
a 
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name, is another 
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a fufficient depth of water all round hem, there is no 
other danger in ftanding near them, than what. may 
be feen. There is indeed a neceffity for ftanding near 
them, to avoid falling to-leeward of the bay. efter 
palíing them, the. Gia is continued as near as pof- 
fible to the ifland of Qutriquing taking care to avoid 
fome other rocks lying along the eee, 

As ibips are generally ob} leed to make feveral tacks 
in order to get into Conception. bay, care, muft be 
taken not to approach too near the ifland of Quiriqui- 
na, either on the E. or S. fides; for though the coaft 
is bold on the N. and N. W. fides, shubtes is a fhoal 
on the S. extending to a confiderable diftance from 
the fhore. At a third part of the diftance between 
the road at Talcaguano, and the point of the fame 

oa, running about half a league 
to the eaftward. In the middle of it is a ledge of 
rocks, whofe tops are dry at low water. To avoid 


this fhoal, though the thick water fufficiently indicates 


it, the beft way is, at entering the mouth of the bay with 
aland wind, to fleer directly for the middle of a {pot 
of red earth-on a mountain of a middling height, fitu- 
ated at the botrom- of the bay, continuing this courfe 
till the (hip is paffed the fhoal ; and then fteer direét- 
ly for the houfes at Lalcaguana, tll within about half 
a mile from the fhore, which is the ufual anchoring 
place in five or fix fathom water; Cape Harradura 
being covered by the ifland of Quiriquina. - The lame 
care is alfo neceflary to avoid another reef of rocks, 


- lying between the Morro and the coatt of Talcaguana; ; 


nor mutt the Morro fide be approached too near, there 


«being a fand ftretching all along from that reef, of 


rocks to Cirillo Verde. The fhips riding at Talca- 
guana» in the manner thus, preígPibed, are fheltered 
from the N. wind; buc not entirely fo from the fea, 
which in thofe. winds runs very high, and pours im 
sate both entrances. The goodnefs of the bottom, 
however, fecures the bip. Dur ing the force of thefe 
winds 
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winds there is no poffibility of landing on account of 
the great fea; but in fair weather, every place is con- 
~ venient for going on fhore. 

tue country round the bay, particularly that 
between Talcaguana and Conception, within four or 


five leagues from the fhore, 15 noted for a very fin- 


gular curiofity, namely, that at the depth of half or 
three quarters of a yard beneath the furface of the 
ground, is a ftratum of fhells of different kinds, 


two or three toifes in thicknefs, and in fome places 


even more, without any intermixture of earth, one 
large fhell being joined together by fmaller, and 
which alfo fill the cavities of the larger. From thefe 
fhelis all the lime ufed in building is made; and 
large pits are dug in the earth fog taking ovr thofe 
fhelis, and calcining them. Were thefe ftrata of 
fhells found only in low and level places, this 
phenomenon would be more eafily accounted for 
by a fuppofition no ways improbable, namely, that 
thefe parts were formerly covered by the fea, agree- 
able to- an obfervation we made in our detcription of 
‘Lima. But what renders it furprifing is, that’ the 
like quarries of the fame kind of fhells, are found 
on the tops of mountains in this country, fifty tones 
above the level of the lea. 1 did not indeed perionally 
examine the quarries on the higheft of thofe moun- 
tains; but was affured of their exiftence by perfons 
who had lime kilns there; but I faw them myfelf on 
the fummits of others at the height of twenty toifes 
above the furface of the fea; and was the more 


pleafed with the fight, as it appeared to mea cons : 


vincing, proof of the univerfality of the déluge. I am 


not ignorant that fome have attributed Mie’ to other 


antes) but an unanfwerable confutation of their iubter= 


fuge is, that the various forts of fhells which compofe . 


chefe ftrata both in the plains and mountains, are 
the very fame with thofe found in the bay and neigh- 
bouring places. Among thefe fhells are three fpe- 

cies 


a’ 
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cies. very remarkable: the firft is called Choros, 
already mentioned in our defcription of Lima; the 
fecond is called Pies de Burros, afles feet; and the 
third Bulgados, and thefe to me feem to preclude all 
manner of doubt that they were originally produced 
in thar fea, from whence they were carried by the 
waters, and depofited in the places where they are 
now found. 
-. [wave examined thefe parts with the clofeft atten- 
tion, and found:no manner of veftige of fubterraneous 
fires. No. calcinations are cto be. met with on the 
furface of the earth, nor among the fhells; which, as I 
have already obferved, are not intermixed with earth; 
nor are there ftones, or any other heterogencous 
fubítances found among them. Some of thele theils 
‘are entire, others broken ; as muft naturally happen 
in fuch a clofe compreffion of them, during. io long 
- an interval of time. This circumitance, however trifling 
it may appear to fome, may deferve the confideration” 
of thofe who have advanced the notion, that fhells may 
be formed in the earth by fubcerraneous fires; co-ope- 
rating with. the nature of the foil. 
Tre Pie de Burro, has its name from the fifth in- 
clofed in it, refembling, whén taken out, ‘the foct of 
añ aís. This fifh is of a dark brown colour, firm aad 
filaceous; it is an univalve, its mouth almoft circular, 
and its diameter about three inches. The bottom of 
the fhel] is ‘concave within, and convex without. The 
colour’ within is perfectly white, the furface very 
Ímooth; the outfide fcabrous and full of tubercles, 
Its thicknefs in every part is about four or five lines; 
and being large, compact, and heavy, is preferred 
to all others for aos lime. 
+ Tue Bulgados, in the Canaries called bulgaos, are 
—Ánails, not at all differing in their form from the com- 
‘mon; but larger than thole of, the fame name found in 
gardens, being from two inches, to two- inches and a 
half in diameter. The (helbis alío very thick, rough 
on 
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on the outfide, and of a dark brown colour; and, 

next to the preceding, makes the beft lime. — | 
Atv thefe fpecies of fhell-fifh are found at the 
bottom of the fea in four, fix, ten and twelve fathom — 
water. They are caueht by drags; and what is very 
remarkable is, chat no fhells, cither the fame, or that 
have any refemblance to them, are feen either on the 
fhores continually walhed by the fea, or on thofe tracks 
which have been overflowed by an extraordinary tide. 
AT hey adhere to a fea plant, called Cochayuyo lake 
herb, the Indians making no nominal diftinétions be- 
tween the inland lakes, and the fea, calling both 
cochas. This plant refembles the bejuco; its diame- 
ter is about half an inch, and from its root to its ex-. 
tremity of an equal thicknefs. In length is from 
twenty to thirty toifes, producing at every eighteen 
inches, or fomething more, a leaf about a yard Pan a 
half, or two yards in length; but the breadth, which 
is in every part the fame, does not exceed two or three 
inches. Ic is remarkably fmooth, which, together 
with a vifcid liquor, with which it 1s covered, gives it 
a very fine glofs. The fame may be faid of the ftem, 
which ts extremely flexible, and ftrong. Its colour 
is of a pale green, but that of the leaves more vivid. 
This plant divides itfelf into feveral branches, equal 
in dimenfions to the main ftem. "Thefe branches fuc- 
ceffively produce others of the fame proportion; fo 
that the produce of one fingle root covers a prodigious 
fpace. At the joints where the branches {pring, aré 
found this kind of fhell-fifh, where they both receive 
their nourifhment, and propagate their {pecies. The 
extremities of thefe Cochayuyos, float on the furface, 
and in fome lakes, where the water has remained along - 
- time undifturbed, form a kind of carpet. At the 
junction of the ftalk of every leaf with the ftem, is 
a berry refembling a taper, but fomething larger, 
fmooth and clofly on the furface, and exactly of 

the fame colour with the ftem, 

THE 
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Tue feas on thefe coafts abound in excellent fifh, 
‘though not in fo great a degree as thofe near Juan Fer- 
nandes. Here are feen, in particular, a great num- 
ber of whales, which come even into the bay; alfo 
tunny-fith and fea-wolves. Among the amphibious 
creatures here is one known all along thefe coafts, and 
“even at Callao. It is called Pajaro Nino, the bird- 
child. It in fome parts refembles a goofe, except that 
its neck and bill are not arched, and is fomething 
larger. It has a thick neck, a large head, and:a 
{trong fhort bill. It legs very fmall, and in walking 
the body is in an erect pofition. its ‘wings are {mall, 
cartilaginous, and nearly refemble the fins ‘of the feal. 
Its cat is fo fmall as hardly to be diftinguithed; its 
wings and whole body are covered with a fhort ee 
hair “like that of the fea- wolves, and generally full of 
white fpots, though fome are of other Ele So that 
upon the whole, “the birdmakes ino «dif fagreeable ap- 
pearance. It lives promifcuoufly either in the water or 
on the land; on the latter it is eafily taken, being very 
flow in its motions; but when attacked, bites feverely, 
though it is obferved never to be the firit agereffor. 


CHAP. VI. 


Deftription of the City of SANTIAGO, the Capital o 
toe Kingdom of Cutt. - 


y FIER giving an account of all the cities and 
places 8 note, through which, we paíled, 1 
muft not omit the capital of the kingdom of. Chill. 
We had not indeed occalion to vifit it perfonally ; 5 but 
by the informations we received from perfons beft qua- 
lified to anfwer our inquiries, in the ports of its jurif- 
diétion, to which our affairs called us more than 
once, we are enabied to gratily the curiofity of a ra-. 
tional reader. | 


Tue 
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Tue city of Santiago, originally called Santiago de 
Ja Nueftra Efrermadura; was founded by captain Pe- 
dro de Valdivia, who began. the foundatión on the 
oath of February 541, in the valley of Mapocho, 
near that of Chili, which gives. its name to the whole 
kingdom. = It has not been fubjeét to the revolutions Se 
of other ‘places, but ftill ftands on its original fpot, -*- 
which is nearly in 33° 40” fouth- latitude, add about “1 
twenty leagues from the harbour. of Valparaifo, the 
neareft port to lt in the South Seas. It fituation is one 
of the moft convenient and delightful that can be ima= 
gined, ftanding in a delightful plain of twenty- “four 
- Jeagues in extent, watered by a river flowine in mean- 
ders through the middle of it, and called by the fame 
name of Mapocho. This river runs fo near the city, 
that by means of conduits, the water is conveyed from 
it through the ftreets, and alfo fupplies the gardens, 
which few houfes here are without, and hence the de- 
lightful fituation of the place, and the Sy Wena of the 
inhabitants are greatly heightened. 

Tue city is a thoufand toifes in length from E. to 
W. and fix hundred in breadth from N. to. S. On the 
fide oppofite the river, which wafhes the N. part of it, 
is a large fuburb, called Chimba; and on the E. fide, 
almoft contiguous to the “houfes, is a mountain of a 
middling height, called Santa Lucia. The ftreets are - 
all of a handfome breadth, paved and ftraight; fome 
run exactly in an E. and W. direction, and are crofled 
by others, lying exaóly N. and S. Near the middle 
“of the city is the grand piazza, which, like that of Li- 
ma, 1s Íquare, with 2 very beautiful fountain in the cen-— 
ter. On the N. fide are the palace of the royal audi2 > 
ence, where the prefidents‘have their apartments, the - 
town-houfe, and the public prifon. The W. fide is 
taken up by the cathedral and the bifhop’s palace. The 
S. fide confifts of fhops, each decorated with an arch; © 

and the E. is a row of private houfes. ‘The other parts © 
E the city are divided into infulated fquares of houfes, 

regular, 


‘ 
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regular, and of the fame Aunebtions: with thofe of 
himasi iia 


e ear haver Mo are bra Ws lod or unburnt 


bricks, and very low; this neceflary caution againft 

- the terrible devattation of earthquakes’ being equally 

ca necellary here as in.all other towns of Peru, calamities 

with which this city has been often vifited; but the 
| moft remarkable are the following. 

1. Iw the year 1570, an earthquake apposed. which 

overflowed feveral mountains in this kingdom; many 


villages were entirely deftroyed, and great part of the 3 


inhabitants buried In ‘their ruins. 

2. Iw the year 1647, on the 13th of May, many Las 
the houfes and churches of this SEY. were ruined by 
another fhock, 


3. Iw 1657,.0n the 15th of. March, the earth was 
obferved to have a tremulous motion for the fpace ofa 


quarter of an.hour, and few of the buildings in the ay 
were left ftanding. | 

4. In 1722, on the 24th of May, € great part of the 
houfes were. damaged by another earthquake. 3] 

5. In the year 1730, 0n the 8th of July, happened 
that tremendous earthquake already mentioned in, our 


“ account of Conception. This fhock not only ruined 


the greateft part of the city, but concuffions were often 
felt for many months afterwards; and this cataftrophe 
was fucceeded by an epidemical diftemper, which fwept 
away even greater numbers chan had before perifhed 
ay the ‘earthquake. ; 

- Norwirnstanpine the houfes are low, they make 


a handfome appearance, and are: well contrived both for’ 


pleafure and convenience, 


Bestprs the cathedral and the parih cauich of the 


Sagrario, here are two others, namely, that of St..Anne, 

and St. adoro. There are alfo three convents of St. 

Francifco, San Diego, a college for ftudents, and, with- 

out the city, a convent of Kecoilleéts; two of Auguf- 

tines, one of Dominicans, one of the Fathers of Mercy, 
¿ Vou. IT. | S one 
i? 4 
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one of St. Juari de Dios, and five colleges of Jefuits, 
namely, St. Michael, the Noviciate, St. Paul, St. Xan 
vier, a college for ftudents, who wear a brown cloak, 
and a red fcarf, and the college, called La Olleria, for 
the exercifes of St. Ignatius. Here are alfo four nun- 
neries, two of St. Clare, two of Auguftines, and one of. 
Carmelites, and a religious fifterhood, under the rules 
of St. Auguftine. All which have a large number of 
reclufes, as is common in all the cities ss Peru | the 
churches of the convents, befides being very ADAC | 
are built either of brick or ftone, and thofe of the Je- | 
fuits are diftinguifhed by the beauty of their architec- 
ture MRS parifh churches are 1n every refpect. greatly 
inferior to them, 

‘Vue inhabitants of Santiago are computed at about 
fur thovfand families, and “of thefe nearly one half 
are Spaniards of all degrees ; and among them fome 
very eminent both for rank and opulence. The other 
moiety confifts of Cafts and Indians, but seas, of the 
latter. 

Tue cuttoms here differ very little from thofe, al 
ready mentioned in our account of large cities... They 
are not fo negligent in the care of their apparel as at 
Conception ; and inflead of the oftentation of Lima; 
they follow the modeft decency of Quito. The men, 
except on fome particular ceremonies, generally wear _ 
ponchos, and all the families who can any way afford 
it, keep a calath for driving about the city, The men 
are robuft, of a proper Carer, well fhaped, and of a 
good air. The women have all the charms of thofe of 
Peru, and are rather more remarkable for the delicacy 
of their features, and the fineneís of their complexions; ° 
but they disfigure their natural beauty by a mifplaced 
art, painting themfelves in fuch a prepofterous manner, 
as not only to fpoil the natural delicacy of their fkin, 

but even their teeth; fo that it is very rare to fee a wo- 


man here of any ag? with a good fet. side S 
In. 
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Tw this city is a royal audience, removed hither from 
Conception. It confifts of a prefident, four auditors, 
and a fifcal, together with another officer dignified with 
the endearing title of patron of the Indians, The de- 
terminations of this court are without appeal except to 
the fupreme council of the Indies, and this is Only in 
matters of notorious injuftice, or denial of redrefs. 
- Tue prefident, though in fome particulars fubordi« 
_hate to the Vice-roy of Lima, is alfo governor and cap- 
tain-general of the whole kingdom of Chili; and, as 
fuch, he is to refide one half of the year at Conception, 
and the other at Santiago. During his abfence from 
the lait city, the corregidor acts as his reprefentative ; 
and his juriídiétion, on this occafion, extends to all the 
other towns, except the military governments. 

THE magistracy, at the head of which is the corre= 
gidor, confifts of regidores, and two ordinary alcaldes. 
In thefe are lodged the police, and civil government of 
the city ; and during the time the prefident refides here, 
the jurifdiction of the corregidor is limited to the liber= 
ties of Santiago. 

‘Tue office for the royal revenue, is directed by an 
accountant and treafurer; where are paid the tributes 
of the Indians, and other parts of the revenue; the 
falaries of officers within its department, and other 
affisnments. 

THE chapter of the cathedral confifts of the bifhop, 
dean, archdeacon, chanter, four canons; and other fub= 
ordinate ecclefiaftics, | | 3 
_ Hers is alfo a tribunal of Croifade, the members of 
which are a fubdelegate commiffary, an accountant, and 
treafurer. Likewife a commiffion of inquifition, all the 
officers of which are appointed by the tribunal of in- 
quifition at Lima. qu ‘ | 

Tue temperature of the air at Santiago is nearly 
the fame with that of Conception. > The luxuriancy of 
foil, and exuberance of all kinds of provifions, the 

» Sa com merce, 
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commerce, and other neceffary particulars, I. fhall 
mention in the following account of the Kingdom of. 
Chili. 


> HAP. VIII. pit A 
Mem? of that part of Cai within the Pit eiecdder” of 7 
the audience of SANTIAGO. 


“HE kinedom of Chili extends from the Fone 
of Peru to the ftreights of Magellan, the diftance: 
being five hundred and thirty leagues.’ Thefe two 
kingdoms, as | have mentioned in another place, are’ 
feparated by the defart of Atacamo, which extends 
eighty leagues between the province ofthe fame name, 
being the “hatt of Peru, and the valley of Copoyapu, 
now corruptly called Copiapo, the firft in Chili, and in 
every particular refembles the defart of Sectura: ¡Eaft- 
ward, fome parts of this kingdom terminates on the’ 
frontiers of Paraguay, though fome uninhabited defarts’ 
intervene ; and others border on the government of 
Buenos Ayres. Though between these are the Pampas 
or extenfive and level plains. Its weftern boundary is’ 
the ‘fouth-fea, extending from 27 degrees nearly, the 
latitude of Copiapo, to 537 30’. But to confine our- 
felves to the true extent of this kingdom, as inhabited 
by che Spaniards, it begins at Copiapo, and terminates’ 
at the large iftand of Chien the fouthern extremity, of 
which is in 34° of S. latitude; and its extent from 
W. to E. is the diftance between the Cordillera, which’ 
is here of a ftupendous height, and: the coaft of the 
fouth-fea; that is, about thirty leagues. | ) 
Part of the country which at prefent compoles 
the kingdom of Chili, was fubjeéted to the empire of 
the Viteas by’ Yupanqui, the teath emperor 3 who, 
incited vid the inchanting account given of thefe 
provinces, 
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e undertook the conqueft of them ; and pro- 
ecuted the enterprize with. fuch fuccets, that he fub- 
dued the feveral nations inhabiting the valleys of Co- 
‘poyapu or Copiapo, Coquimpu or Coquimbo, and 
Chili. But in his intended career fouthward, the vic- 
torious Ynca met with an unfurmountable difficulty 
from the Purumauco Indians, and: other nations, 
whom the rapidity of his conquefts had induced to 
oppofe him by a general confederacy: Thus he found 
himfelf under a “neceffity of defifting, after having 
carried his arms as’ de as the river Mauli, which is in 
the latitude of 34° y 
Arter the peris had undertaken a defcent 
in Peru, and made themfelves mafters of its feveral 
provinces, the marfhal Don Diego de Almagro was 
commiffioned for the conqueft of. Chili. Accordingly 
-he marched from Cufco at the beginning of the year 
1535, and after lofing the oreatelt | part of his Indians, 
and «a confiderable : “number of Spaniards, who pe- 
rifhed with cold in paffing over the Cordillera Nevada, 
he arrived at Copiapo, where the Indians, without try- 
ing the chance of war, fubmitted. Animated with 
fuch unexpected pufillanimity, he proceeded to the 
conqueít of other nations; even fuch as never had ac- 
knowledged the Yncas. And though he here met 
with a more warlike people, who were determined to 
fell their liberty dear, he carried on the war profper- 
oufly, But his majefty, in confideration of his great 
fervices, performed with fo much hazard, having con- 
ferred on him the. government of a territory a hundred 
leagues in length, fouth of that which belonged to 
the marquis Don Francifco Pizarro, a difference a- 
rofe between thefe two great men, with regard to the 
boundaries of their refpective governments, Alma- 
gro, impatient to take poffefiion, and pretending that 
_ the city of Cufco ought to. be included in his govern- 
ment, the conqueft was fuípended, and he himielf 
haftened to that city, where inftead of being invefted 
53 E Wet 
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with the chief command, he fell a facrifice to the jea- 
loufy of Hernando Pizarro, who endeavoured to conceal 
his irregular proceedings under the veil of juftice. 

In the year 1541, the conqueft of Chili was again* 
fer on foot, and the marquis Pizarro conferred the 
command on -Pedro do Valdivia, together with the 
title of general. Accordingly he marched into the 
country, “and founded molt of the principal towns,” 
and villages in it. So that in the year 1548, he was 
promoted to the government of it, by the prefident of 
Peru. In the profecutian of the conqueít of thefe 
provinces, he had many fharp fkirmithes with the na- 
tives, till at laft, in the year 1553, bravely oppoling a 
general revolt, with a very inferior force, he fell fight=' 

- ing with the greateít intr@pidity, at the head of his 
troops, the greateft part of whom, enraged at lofing fo 
brave a man, chofe to perifh with him rather than fave 
themfelves by flight. His name, befides the figure it 
makes in hiftory, 1 is ftill preferved in this country “in the. 
town of Valdivia, which he founded. 

Tue martial genius of the Indians of this kingdom, 
confiderably retarded the reduétion of it; and has al- 
ways been the chief caufe why the Spanith fettlements 
here, are fo little proportional to the extent, fertility, . 
and riches of the country. Accordingly the captain- 

; generalfhip of this vaft kingdom has only four particu- 
lar governments, and plan SPC enss which are 
the following. 


Par ticular governments in the kingdom of Chili. 


| 1. The major- generalthip. « 11 Valdivia; 
¡of the kingdom of Chili... IV. Chiloe, ** 
Il. Valparaifo, | ic 
Jurifdictions in the kingdom of Chili +: 
J. Santiago. - Y, Aconcagua, 
11. Rancagua. y" VI. Melipilla. 
Il. Colchagua. Vif. Quillota. 
lV, Chillan. | q VI. Coquimbo, ~ 


Ix, 
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IX. Copiapo, 8z Guafco. X. Mendoza. 
‘ - XL. La Conception. 

I. To the major-generalfhip of the kingdom of | 
Chili, belongs the military government of the fron- 
tier towns and fortrefles. Thefe are Arauco, the 
_ tated refidence of the general, Santajuana, Puren, 
Los Angeles, Tucapel, and Yumbel. It. will be 
- here neceffary to obíerve, that not above five leagues 
fouth. of Conception bay, the fea receives a river 
called Biobio, both the fouth banks and head of 
which are inhabited by wild Indians: and to pre-, 
vent ‘their incurfions, Ítrong forts have been ereéted 
along the banks, and are always well garrifoned -- 
and furnihed with all kinds of military ftores. A- 
mong thefe on the fouth banks of the river is the 
fort of Arauco, and the others at a proper diftance 
eaftward to the mountain of Tucapel. Thus. all 
attempts from thefe Indians is precluded, and the 
Spanifh fettlements protected from their depredations. 
The general is obliged to vifit thefe forts from time to 
time, carefully infpecting into their condition, and, in 
cafe of neceffity, to haften to their relief. During his 
abfence, the commanding officer of each is the captain 
of the garrifon, which ufually confifting both of horfe 
and foot with their officers, the perfon on whom the 
command devolves is previoufly nominated.  This- 
- important poft is in the difpofal of the prefident, as 
fuppofed to be beft acquainted with the merits of the 
feveral competitors when a vacancy happens; and that 
the fafety of his government will induce him to prefer 
the moft deferving. Accordingly whoever intends to 
offer himfelf a candidate for this poft, fhould foli- 
cit to.be employed in the frontier fervice, procure 
a competent knowledge of the ftratagems of te In- 
dians, and be very attentive to diltinguifh himfelf 
on any alarm, or encounter. It is indeed exprelled 
an ihe, soyal commifiion, that the corregidor of Con- 
S 4 ception, 
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Ñ / \ 
ception, fhall be the military commander. in chief; 


_ and, confequently, it is to him that the appointment 


of the general prop: erly belongs; but this, from very 
powerful reafons, is difpenfed with, the proper difcharge’ 
of thefe two pofts. being utterly incompatible; and che" 
civil and military requilite here very rarely meeting in 
the fame perfon. But when this obftacle does not’ 
exift, and the corregidor is one of thefe extraordinary - 
perfons, the prefident, agreeable to the royal. expref= 
ion, confers the poft of Maeftre de campo on the cor= 
'regidor of la Conception. | eN ts 
Hiv Ae LPARAISO Is tie asi riilitary government, 
~ But the particular account of it, 1 fhall refer for a more 
proper place. : ; 
HE VaLpivia has a military g eovernor nominated 
by the king. Here is alfo a dood body of troops, 
both for garrifoning the place, and the forts built to 
Ke defend the entrance of the river and harbours init,’ 
Clofe to the river ftands the town, the inhabirants of 


which are, chieAy whites or Meftizos; but a village 


forming a kind of fuburb is inhabited by friendly In- 
dians. This government has undergone fome vicifli-" 


tudes in point of fubordination, being fometimes inde- 


- pendent of the prefidents of Chili, “and immediately’ 
fubject to the Vice-roy of Lima; and at other times a 
“part of the former. At lafi, on weighing the difficul- 
ties for providing for any fudd en exigence, or having 
a watchful eye over its neceflary concerns at fo great a 
diftance as Lima, it was annexed to the jurifaiction tr 
the prefident of Chili, as. being neater at hand to fee 
that the forces are always on a good footing, and cons 
ftantly in a proper pofture of F defence. | bi, 

IV. CmiLoz has a military governor, who refides” 
at Chacao, the principal harbour of the ifland, be-— 
ing well fortified and capable of making a good 
defence. Belides Chacas, which has the “title of a 


city, is another place much larger, called Calbuco, . 


where - 


> 


t 
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where refides a corregidor, who is nominated by the 
prefident of Chili. It has alío regidores and alcaldes 
chofén annually. *Befides the parifh church here, is a 
convent of E rancifcans, another of the F athers of Mercy, 
and a college of Jefuits. The ifland is every where 
well peopled with Spaniards, Meftizos, and chriftian 
Indians. 

Tug kingdom of Chili has continually a body 


of regular troops, confifting of five hundred men, 


for garrifoning Valparaifo, a fort at Conception, 
and thofe on the frontiers. One half of this body is 


infantry and the other cavalry. Under the major — 


general who commands in chief is a ferjeant major, 


whofe duty it is to render them expert in all the various 


parts of military exercife; and that he may more con- 
veniently render them ready at their feveral evolutions, 
he refides ar the fort of Jumbal, which lies in the 
center of the others. To thefe alfo belong a com- 
mifíary general of the horfe, whofe poft is at Arauco, 


and in the abfence of the general has the command. | 


Thefe troops have alío a mufter-mafter general, who 
refides at Conception. The ftanding forces of Chili, till 
the beginning of this century, confifted of two thou- 
fand men: but the great charge of fupporting fuch a 
body of troops, | ‘occafioned them to be reduced to the 
prefent number, 

Tue produce of the revenue offices at Santiago and 
Conception, not being fufficient to defray the expences 


_ of even this fmall body, a remittance of 1o0,0co dol- 


ars, is every year fent from Lima, half in fpecie, and 
half in clothes, and other goods. But fix or eight 


” thoufand is annually deduéted out of this fum for repair- _ 


ing the forts of the frontiers, and making prefents to the 
deputies of the Indians who attend at conferences, or to 


fatisfy thofe who complain to the prefident of i injuries | 


- received. 


Lima, an annual fupply of 70,000 dollars, 30,000 
iy | in 


Varbivra alfo receives from the treafury of 
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in fpecie, the value of thirty thoufand in clothes for the 
foldiers, and 10,000 in fpecie, which is paid to the» 
king’s officers at Santiago, in order to purchafe flour, 
charqui, graffa, and other necefiaries for the garrifon at 
Valdivia. Thefe remittances are conveyed in {hips 
which fail from Valparaifo. 

I. Tue jurifdi@ion cf Santiago we have already ob-. 
ferved to be limited to its boundaries. E 

ll. Rascacua is a jurifdiétion in the country, and 
owes its name from the inhabitants living in fingle 
houfes, without the appearance. of a village, every 
family in their lonely cottage, four, fix, or more 
leagues from each other. It is not, however, without 
a kind of capital, confifting of about fifty houfes, 
and between fifty and fixty families, moft of them - 
Meftizos, though their caft is not at all perceivable by 
their complexion. ‘ihe whole jurifdiétion may contain 
about a thoufand families, Spaniards, Meftizos, and 
Indians. A 

III, CoLeracua refembles in- every circumftance 
the former, except its being better peopled; its inha- 

itants according to the beft COM doc amounting 
to fifteen hundred families. col 

IV. Cian is a fmall place, but has the cps of city, . 
the number of families, by an accurate calculation, not 
exceeding two or three hundred, and having few Spa- 
niards among them. 

V. Acoxcacua isa very fmall place at the foot of © 
the mountains, but the country is interfperfed witha - 
great number of fingle haules. The valley of the fame _ 
name is fo delightful, that a town called Phelipe le Rss A 
wes built in it in 1741. ye 

VI. MeL1pILLA made no better figure than the fore= 
going jurifdictions, till the year 1742, when a town © 
was erected in it by the name of St. Jofeph de Lon- 
‘gronno, | 

VI. Qoitiota. The town of this name does not. 


- contain 
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contain above a hundred families; but thofe fcattered 


over the country exceed a thoufand. 


VIII. Coqurmpo,.or la Serena, according to fa- 
ther Feville, ftands in 24° 54’ 10” fouth latitude. 
This was the fecond town built in the kingdom of 
Chili, in 1544, by Pedro de Valdivia, with a view of 
fecuring the intercourfe between Peru and Chili, for 
the more convenient fupply of what fuccours might 
be wanted; and at the fame time, for fecuring the 
fidelity of the Indians who lived in that valley. This 
place is fituated in the. valley of Coquimbo, from 
whence it received its original name; but Valdivia 
gave it that of le Serena, from an affection to the pro- 
vince of that name in Spain, and of which he was a 
native. It ftands about a quarter of a league from the 


—coaft of the fouth-fea th a moft delightful fituation, 


having an extenfive profpect of the fea, the river, and 
the country, which prefents the fight with a charming 
variety of fields of different kinds of grain, and wocds - 


ofa lively verdure, 


This town is of itfelf large, but not proportionally 
peopled; the number of families not amounting to - 
above four or five hundred, confifting of Spaniards, 


_ Meftizos, and a few Indians. The ftreets are ftrait 
- and of a convenient breadth, fome of which lying N. 
- and S. and others interfecting from E. to W. the 


town confifts of fquares of buildings, like Santiago, 


and other places of note in this part of America, 


The houfes are all of mud walls, and covered with © 


leaves; but none are without a large garden, well 


planted with fruit trees and efculent vegetables, both 
thofe of America and Spain; for the climate is hap- 
pily adapted to a variety of both kinds, the heats not 
being exceffive, nor the colds fevere; fo that both in 
the fertility of the earth, and the chearful appearance 


of the country, the whole year wears an afpect of one 


perpetual fpring. The ftreets, though regular and 
convenient as abovementioned, are not entirely formed 


by 
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by the houfes, parts of the intervals between the feveral 
fquares being filled up with gardens; and moft of them 
have fo charming an appearance, as to atone. for the 
mean afpect of the houfes. : 

Bzsipes parith churches, here is a odiada a Do- 
minican, and an Auguítine convent; one belonging to 
the Fathers of Mercy, another to St. Juan de Dios; 
and a college of Jefuits. The churches of thefe religious 
fraternities are large and decent. The parifh church 
occupies part of one fide of the great fquare; and: 
oppofite is the town-houfe, where the “alcaldes and 
regidores meet, who with the Bibi foray the 
corporation. le. 

On the N. fide of Coquimbo runs the river, after 
flowing in various meanders through the whole valley of 
the fame name; and by canal cut from it, furnifhes the 
town with water, one great ufe of which is to mis 
the beauty of their gardens. 

IX. CoprraPo 1s ‘about twelve leagues from the aut 
coaft, very irregularly built, but contains between 
three and four hundred families. The féa-port 
neareft to it is that known by the fame name. There 
is indeed another port in this jurifdiction; but it lies 
thirty leagues farther to the S. and confifts only of a 
few huts. 

X. Menposa. The town of this-name is Atudióa 
on the eaftern fide of the Cordillera, at the diftance of 
about fifty leagues from Santiago. It ftands on a 
plain, and is decorated - with gardens in the fame 
manner as Coquimbo, and the bo being well. fup- 
plied with water by means of canals, no care is 
wanting to keep them in their greateft beauty. The 
town cada: of about an hundred families, half 
Spaniards or whites, and the other half cafts. It 
has befides a decent parifh church, a Francifcan, we 
Dominican and Auguftine convent, together with a - * 


college of Jeíuits. * This jurifdi@ion has alfo ‘two 
other towns, that of St. Juan de la Frontera, like- 
wife 


a 
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wife to the eaftward-of the Cordillera,. and abour 
thirty leagues N. of Mendoza, and St. Luis de Loyala, 
about fifty leagues eaftward of Mendoza. The latter 
however is, mean and fmall, not containing above 
twenty-five houfes, and fifty or fixty families, Spanith 
and cafts; though many more are fcattered up and down 
the neighbouring country. In fuch a fmail place it is 
| fomething remarkable to fee a parifh church, ado- 
minican convent, and a college of Jefuits.. Here the: 
prefidents of Chili are received as governors of it, in 
their way to Chili from Buenos Ayres, this being the 
firft place in their government on that (ide. The town 3 
of St. Juan de la Frontera is, in every refpect, equal to 
Mendoza itfelf. — 
“XI Tue jurifdiétion of Conceptión is the laft; 
but having already given an account of it, I thall 
proceed to confider the commerce carried on by the- 
kingdom of Chili with Peru, Buenos Ayres, Para- 
guay, and its own towns; and fubjoin an account of 
that carried on with the wild Indians bordering on 
it, with the manner of maintaining a harmony “with 
thefe favage people.. .In the mean time I fhall con- 
clude this chapter with’ obferving, that the corregi- 
dors of the whole jurifdiction are nominated by the 
king, | except | thofe of Rancagua, Melepilla, and 
Quillota, ‘who’ are appointed by the prefident of 
Chili. This is indeed the. cafe of all the others, 
when a corregidor happens to die, before a perfon 
is nominated to fucceed him; but the office of thefe 
corregidors being only . for five years, the prolonga- 
tion mutt be by his majefty’s exprefs order. The 
inhabitants are formed into companies of militia, 
and every one knows the place of arms to which he 
is to’ repair on any alarm. Thus to Valparaifo be- 
longs the companies of militia of Santiago, Quiles 
4 loka! Melipilla, - Aconcagua, and: Rancagua; and 
nall amount to between two or three thou- 
, and are shee into troops and compa-=- 
nies, 


me 
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nies. Rancagua, when Santiago and Colchagua are 
threatened, is alfo to fend fuccours thither; and the 
fame duty lies on Chillan with regard to Conception. 
In thefe cales notice-is conveyed with luch difpatch, 

that they are fpeedily at their rendezvous, all they have 
to do, being to mount their horfes and repair to their 
ftation with the ufual pace ufed in that country, which 
is always a gallop; and thus the militia of this country. 
may be faid to ride poft to the parts where danger’ 
calls them. - 


MS 
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CHAP. IX. 


Commerce of Curt. Methods ufed to keep. ap) a god 
Bierman. with the wild Indians, 


N my nena of the city of Conception, I’ 
mentioned the tnchanting beauties of the neigh) 


_» bouring countries; and the exuberant returns of na- 


ture for the hufbandman’s toil, The. like profufion 
of natural productions is feen all over this kingdom. | 
lts. plains, eminencies, valleys, in fhort: the whole 
country to the fmalleft portion of. gtound, i is an ob- | 
ject of admiration. Every particle of earth in this 
amazing fertility,  feems transformed in feed. The 
country round Santiago, as it is not inferior in plea- 
fantneís and fertility to that of Conception; fo alfo 
from the great affinity to. the climates, its produéts 
are nearly. the fame.. Accordingly - fome farmers 
- wholly apply themfelves to corn, others to fattening 
of cattle; fome confine themfelves to the breeding — 
of horfes, and others to the culture of vines and — 
fruit trees. The firft find their account in plentiful 
harvefts of wheat, barley, and: particularly in hemp, 
which thrives here furprifingly, and furpafles thofe 
of the former. The fecond at their large flaughters, y 
have great quantities of tallow, grafla, charqui, and 


fole 


+ 
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fole leather tanned. Of the goat kins is. made Cor- 
dovan leather; fome tallow is alfo procured from 


thofe creatures. Wines are made here of feveral 


> forts, and though not fo excellent as thofe of Concep- 
tion, they are very palatable and of a good body ; 
brandy is alfo diftilled from them. T hefe are the 
principal articles of the active commerce of this 
kingdom with Peru, which it fupplies with wheat, 
tallow, and cordage ; and by the moft careful efti- 
_ mate, the quantity of wheat fent annually from Santiago 
to Callao, amounts to.140,000 Tanegas, each weighing 
one hundred and fifty-Gx pounds ; “about eight thou- 
fand quintals of cordage; and between tor and 
twenty thoufand quintals “of tallow :" befides fole leather, 
nuts, filberts, figs, pears, and apples; Grafla, Charqui, 
and neat tongues: the three laft being no inconfiderable 
articles. 


Tse more northern parts of the kingdom, as Co- 


quimbo, produce olives, the oil of which is preferable 
to that of many parts of Peru; but being a natural 
commodity of char kingdom, and confequently not an 
de article of exportation, is confumed at home. The 
country about Santiago, likewife, produces g good olives; 
but in no great quantity, the genius of the inhabitants 
- having not hitherto led them to make large plantations 
of hole: trees. 

BesiDEs the commerce CS on with Peru in pro- 
api there is that of metals, this kingdom abounding 
+ 1n mines of all kinds, but principally of e gold and copper, 
ich we fhall briefly confider...... 

. Tux mofl famous gold mine known in Chili, is called 
“Petorca, and lies in a country E. of Santiago. This 
gold was formerly highly elteemed, and found in grear 
plenty ; but now, on account of a whitifh tinge, the 
_ value of it is confiderably diminifhed. | This mine for 
the length of time it has been worked, is equal to the 

molt celebrated in Peru. 
An the country of Yapel, which is fituated in the 
' ‘fame 
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fame quarter, but farther to’ the. ‘northward along 


the Cord: Hera, are alío rich gold mines, and the desd 


twenty-three ‘carats fine. In 1710,)in the mountains 
of Lumpanqui near the Cordillera, were difcovered * 
mines of gold, filver, copper, lead, tin, and iron, the 
gold between twenty-one and twenty two carats fine; 
bl the working from the hardnefs of the fone, where, * 
according ‘to the miner's phrale, * the metal arms,” y 
was very difficult and laborious. This incon pco e 
does not. however occur in the mountain Lia oin, w nere 
the ftone is foft, and not lefs rich in ‘metal, equal in - 
finenefs to the former. Befides thefe béhde” are other 
gold mines, worked with good. fuccels et Tiltil, near 
Santiago. | A 

Berwixr Quillota and Valparaifoy Oy in a pit: cated a 
Ligua, is a very rich gold mine, and he metal greatl) a 
elleemed. Coquimbo, Caplapo, ~, and Guafto,. ha e 
alío gold mines, and the metal found in the two Jatt, 
1S, by way of pre-eminence, called Oro Capote, being 
the moft: valuable of any yet difcovered. Another 
kind of mines of the fame metal has alfo been | ous ad 
in this kingdom ; but thefe were’ exhaufted alr oft as. 
foon as they were opened. Mines of this kind are' 


very common, as well as another. kind called Lava~ ) 


deros*, molt of which are between’ Valparailo and — 
Las Pennuelas, and about a league from the former. 
Some of them are alfo found at “Y apel, on the fron- 
tiers of the wild Indians, and near Conception. Thele,. 
together with the others known in this kingdom): 
yield gold dott Sometimes indeed lumps of gold. 
of confiderable magnitude are found; and the hopes. 
of difcovering thele animate many to work: the 
mides ii ¿rl od E fae, 
Hy p 0er al sana 
* Thee Lavaderos are pits dug in che an Als of ravins of trench 


made by rain, dod in: which it is imagined there may be gold, | 
in order to difcover the metal, a fiream of water is pico FO) 


with the current, and depofited in the pits. SS 
6 : pane on 
: " ae 


it, and the earth brifkly {pread, that the gold aay ass ca riec d y <a; 
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Att the gold thus collected in Chili is brought 
up in the country, and fent to Lima to be coined, 
_. ‘there being no mint in: ‘Chili; and by the accounts 
conftantly “taken, it amounts one year with another 
‘to fix hundred thoufand dollars; «but that clandef- 
tinely fent by way of the Cordillera ‘is faid to be 
- nearly four hundred thoufand. Confequently the 
whole mutt be at leaft.a million. In the countries of 
ToC pauteabo and Guafco mines of ‘all kinds of metals 


are fo very common, that the whole earth feems. — 


wholly compofed of minerals; and it is here thofe 
of copper-are worked, and from them all Peru and 
the kingdom of Chili are furnifhed with that metal. 
But though this copper exceeds every thing of the 
kind hitherto “known, the mines are worked with 
great caution, and no more metal extracted than 
is fufficient to anfwer the ufual demand; and other 
mines,. though: known to be equally rich, are left 
untouched. 

In exchange for the grain, fruits, provifions, and - 
‘metals, which Chili fends. to Peru, it ‘receives iron, 
* cloth, 'and linen made at Quito, hats, bays, though 

not many of the latter, there being manufactures 
-of the fame kind in Chili, fugar, cacao, fweetmeats, 
pickles, tobacco, oil, earthen ware, and all kinds 
of European goods. A {mall commerce is alfo 
carried on between the kingdom of Chili, Paraguay 
™ and Buenos Ayres, of which the latter is the ftaple. 
The products of Paraguay, which indeed confift 
oi in its herb and wax, are carried thither, then 
forwarded to Chili, whence the herb is exported to 
Peru. Large quantities of tallow are alfo fent to - 
Mendoza for making of loap. In exchange for thefe 
commodities Chili fends to Buenos Ayres linen and 
woollen ftuffs, fome of which are imported from 
Peru, and others manufactured in: the country : 
_alío ponchos, fugar, fnuff, wine and brandy, «the 
two laft the traders chiefly buy at- San Juan,. as moft 
“Voz. Il. T == con- 
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convenient for tranfportation. “During the affiento 
for negroes, they are ufually brought to Chili from the 
factory at Buenos Ayres, the way of Peru being at- 
~ tended with ereat- inconveniences ; as in their journey 


from Panama, they take an opportunity of concealing © 
‘themfelves among the farm-houfes; fo that what with — 


the great expence, and the numbers who die during | 
their long rout, by the variety of climates, their pur- 


chafe muft confequently be very. high. 

ee home commerce of Chili, « or that carried on 
within itfelf, chiefly confifts in the provifions fent to 
Valdivia to the amount of ten thoufand dollars, which 
as the deducted part of its remittance are fent from 
Lima to Santiago for that purpofe. Valdivia fur- 


nithes the reft-of the places with cedar... Chiloe pur- - 


chafes from the other parts brandy, wine, honey, fu- 
gar, the Paraguay herb, falt, and Guinea-pepper ; and 


returns to Valparailo and Conception, feveral kinds of © 


fine wood, in which the ifland abounds; alfo woollen 
ftuffs of the country manufacture, made into ponchos, 
cloaks, quilts, and the like; together with hams, 
which from the particular delicacy of the flavour are 


in great requeft even in Peru, and dried pilchards, the 


bay and coaft of that ifland being the only places in 
the fouth-fea where the filh:are caught. 

Coquimso fends copper to Valparaifo ; for though 
all parts of the Cordillera, towards Santiago and Con- 
ception, abound in mines of that metal, and particu- 
larly a place called Payen, where feveral were formerly 
worked, and where maffes of fifty or a hundred quin- 
tals of pure copper have been found, yet as thefe mines 
are now no longer worked, the whole country is under 
a neceffity of receiving their copper from the Co- 


quimbo and Guafco mines; fending thither in ex- 


aps 


change cordovan leather and foap, made at Mendoza, — 


from whence it is carried to Santiago, and thence fold - 


to different parts of the kingdom. 
Havinc thus confidered the trade of Chir in both 


Pe “ 
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particulars, I fhall next proceed to mention that car- 
ried on with the wild Indians, and this confilts in ei 


ing them hard ware, as bits, fpurs, and edge tools 


alfo toys, and fome wine. All this is done by Bale 
for though the countries they inhabit are not deftitute 
of gold, the Indians cannot be prevailed upon to open 
the mines; fo that the returns confift in ponchos, 
horned cattle, horfes of their own breeding, and Ine 
dian children of both fexes, which are fold even by 


their own parents for fuch trifles ; ; and this particular 


kind of traffick, they call refcatar, ranfoming. But no 
Spaniard of any character will be concerned in fuch 
barbarous exchanges, being carried on only by the 
Guafos, and the meanett clafs of Spaniards fettled in 
Chili. Thefe boldly venture into the parts inhabited 
by the Indians, and addreís themfelves to the heads of 


_ the feveral families. 


E 


Tue Indians of Arauco, and thofe: parts, are not 


governed by Caciques, or Curacas, like thofe of 
Peru, the only fubordination known among them 


being with regard to age, fo that the oldeft perfon of 


the family i is refpected as its governor. ‘The Spaniard 


begins his negociation with ‘offering the chief of the 
family a cup of-his wine. After this he difplays his 
wares, that the Indian may make choice of what beft 
pleafes him; mentiomng at the fame time the return 
he expects. If they agree, the Spaniard. makes him a 
prefent of a little wine; and the Indian chief informs 


the community that they are at liberty to trade with 


that Spaniard as his friend. Relying on this protec- 
tion, the Spaniard goes from hut to hut, recommend- 
ing himfelf at firft by giving the head of every family 


a tafte of his wine. After this they enter upon 
- bufinefs, and the Indian having taken what he wanted, 


the trader goes away without receiving any equiva- 
lent at that time, and vifits the other huts, as they 


“lie difperfed all over the country, till he has dif- 
pofed of his flock. He then returns to the cottage of 


Tey the 
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the chief, calling on his cuftomers in his way, and ac- 
quainting them that he is on his return home. Upon: 
this fummons, not one fails of bringing him to the 
chief’s hut, what had been agreed on. Here they 
take their leave of him, with all the appearance of a 
fincere friendfhip, and the chief even orders fome 
Indians to efcort him to the frontiers, and affift him 
in driving the cattle he has received in exchange for 
his goods. 

_ FormerLY, and even till the year 1724, thefe 
traders carried large quantities of wine, of which, as 
well as of all other inebriating liquors, the Indians 
are immoderately, fond; but on account of the tu- - 
mults and wars that arofe from the intemperate ufe 
of fpirituous liquors, this branch of trade has been 
| fupprefied, and no more wine allowed to be carried 
into the Indian territories, than what fhall be judged 
neceflary to give the matters of families a cup by way 
of compliment, and a very {mall quantity for trading. 
The happy effects of this prohibition are felt.on both 
fides; the Spaniards live in fafetys and the Indians in 
peace and tranquility. They are very. fair dealers, 
never receding from what has been agreed on, and 
punctual in theis payments. It is indeed furprizing 
that a whole -people, who are almnoft ‘f{trangers to 
covernment, and favage in their manners, fhould, 
amidít the uncontrouled gratification of the moft enor- 
mous vices, have fo delicate a fenfe of juftice, as to 
obferve it in the moft irreproachable manner.in their 
dealings. 

Asx the Indians of Arauco, Tucapel, and others 4 
inhabiting the more fouthern parts of the banks of the © 
river Biobio, and alfo thofe who live near the Cordil- 
lera, have hitherto fruftrated all attempts, made for 
reducing them under the Spanith government. For 
in this boundleís country, as it may be called, when 
ftrongly pufhed, they abandon their huts, and retire 
into the more diftant parts of the kingdom, where 

| being 
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being joined by other nations, they return In fuch 
numbers, that all reliftance would be temerity, and 
again take poffeffion of their former habitations, 
Thus Chili has always been expofed to their infults ; 
and if a very few only call for a war againít the Span 
niards, the fame immediately {preads, and their mca- 
fures are taken with fuch fecrecy, that the firft decla- 
ration of it is, the murder of thofe who happen to be 
among them, and the ravages of the neighbouring 
villages. Their firft ftep, when a war is agreed on, 1s, 
to give notice to the nations for afembling ; ; and this 
| they call Correa la Fletcha, to fhoot the dart, the fum- 
mons being fent from village to village, with the 
urmott filence and rapidity. In thele notices they 
{pecify the night when the irruption is to be made, 
and though advice of it is fent to the Indias who re- 
fide in the Spanith territories, nothing tranípires: nor 
is there a fingle inftance, among all the Indiabs that 
have been taken up on fufpici on, that one ever made 
any difcovery. And as no great armaments are neceí- 
fary in this kind of war, their defigns continue impene- 
trable till the terrible.executions withdraw t the veil. 
Tue Indians of the feveral nations being affembied, 
a general is chofen, with the title of Toqui; and 
when the night fixed on for executing their defigns 
arrives, the Indians who live among the Spaniards, 
níe and mafiacre them. After which they divide 
themfelves into fmall parties, and deftroy the feats, 
farm-houfes and villages, murdering all without the 
leaft regard to youth or age. Thefe | parties afterwards 
unite, and in a body attack the larger fettlements of 
‘the Spaniards, befiege the forts, and commit every 
kind of hoftility; and their vaft numbers, rather than 
any difcigline, have enabled them, on feveral uccalions, 
to carry on their enterprizes with fuccefs, notwith- 
ftanding all the meafures taken by the Spanilh gover- 
“hors to prevent them, For though multitudes of them 
fall on thefe occafions, their army continually receives. 
Bb We: larger 
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larger reinforcements. If at any time the Spaniards 
gain the fuperiority, the Indians retire to the diftance 
of feveral leagues, where after concealing themfelves a’ 
few days, they fuddenly fall on a different part from' 
that where they were encamp ped, endeavouring to carry 
the place by a fudden Acie unlefs the commandant’s 
vigilance has provided againft any fudden furprize ; 
when, by the advantage of the Spanifh difcipline, they 
are generally repulfed “with great flaughter, 

Tuese Indian wars againtt the Spaniards ufually 
continue fome years, being of little detriment to the 
Indians ; for moft of tee occupations which cenfitt 
in the culture of a fmall fpot of ground, and weaving 
ponchos and cloaks for apparel, are carried on by the 
women. ‘Their huts are built in a day or two, and - 
their food confifts of roots, maize, and other grain, — 
War, therefore, is no impediment or lofs to them; in- 
deed they rather confider it as a defirable occupation, 
their hours at other times being fpent in idlenefs, or 
caroufals, 1 in which they drink chica, a liquor agp 
among them, and made from apples, 

Tue firft advances towards a treaty of peace with 
thefe Indians are generally made by the Spaniards ; and . 
as foon as the propofals are agreed to, a congrefs is. 
held, at which the governor, major-peneral of Chili, 
and the principal officers, the bifhop of Concépticn, 
and other perfons of eminerice affift. On the part of 
the Indians the toqui, or generaliffimo, and the 
captains of his army, as reprefentatives of the commu- 
nities, repair to the congreís. The laft inroad made by 
thefe favage enemies, was in the year 1720, during 
the government of Don Gabriel Cano, lieutenant-ge- 
peral of his majefty’s forces, who managed the war ' 
againít them with luch vigour and addrefs!" that they 
were obliged to folicita peace; and their preliminaries 
were fo fubmiffive, that at a congrels held in 1724) 
the peace was concluded, whereby they were left in 

pofícffion of all the country fouth of the river Biobio 5... 


and . 
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and the Capitaines de Paz were fupprefled. Thele were 
Spaniards refiding in the villages of the converted In- 
dians, and by their exactions had .been the: principal 
- caule of the revolt. 

Besipes the congrelles held with thefe Indians, for 
concluding a treaty Of peace, others are held on the 


arrival of a new prelident, and the fame ceremonies 


obferved in both; fo that an account of the one will 
be fufficient to give a juft idea of the other. 

On the holding a congrefs, the. prefident fends 
“notice to the frontier Indians of the day and place, 
whitger he repairs with the abovementioned perfons z 
and on the part of the Indians, the heads of their fe- 
veral communities; and both, for the greater fplendor 
of the interview, are accompanied by an efcort con- 
fifting of a certain number previoufly agreed on. The 
prefident and his company lodge in tents, and the 
Indians incamp at a {mall diftance. ‘The elders or 
chiefs of the neighbouring nations pay the firft vifit to 
the prefident, who receives them very courteoufly, 
drinks their healths in wine, and himfelf gives them 
the glafs to do the like. This politenefs, with which 
they are highly pleafed, is fucceeded by a prefent of 
knives, fciflars, and different forts of toys, on which 
they place the greateft value.’ The treaty of peace is 
. then brought on the carpet, and the manner of obferv- 
ing the feveral articles is fettled: after which they re- 
turn to their camp, and the prefident returns the vifit, 
carrying with him a quantity of wine fufficient for a 
moderate regale. A 

Now all the chiefs of the older communities, who 

were not prefent at the firft vific, go in a body to pay 
- their reípects to the prefident. At the rifing of the 
congreís, the prefident makes each a-fmall prefent or. 
wine, which the Indians liberally return in calves, 
oxen, horfes, and fowls. After thefe reciprocal tokens’ 
of friendíhip, both parties return to their pens te 
‘habitations. 
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In order to gain more effectually the hearts of thefe 
Indians, who, though in our eftéem wretchedly poor, 
conceal the moft ftubborn pride, which can only be. 
foftened by compliments and favours, it isa maxim 
with the prefidents to admit to their table thofe who 
are apparently of the beít difpofitions, and during the 
three or four days of the conerefs, neglects no means . 
of ingratiating himfelf with the whole body. On thefe- 
occafions a kind of fair is held at both camps, great 
numbers of Spaniards repairing thither with fuch - 
goods as they know will pleafe the Indians, who alfo 
come with their ponchos and cattle. Both parties.deal | 
by exchange, and never fail of felling their whole 
ftocks; and of obferving in their dealings the moft 
exact candour and re; gularity, as a fpecimen i in which 
all future commerce is to be conducted. > 

Tsoucn: thefe Indians have fhewn fuch a deter- 
mined averfion to fubmitting to the Spanifh monarchs, 
their behaviour has been very different to the miffiona- 
ries, whom they voluntarily permitted to come among 
them; and many have even fhewed the greateft joy 
at being baptized. But it 1s extremely difficult to 
prevail o on them to quit their free manner of living 
which being productive of vice and favagene(s, pre- 
poffefs the mind againít the precepts of the Chriftian 
religion. Before the war of the year 1723, the miffiona- 

ries, by their indefatigable zeal, had formed feveral 
villages, hoping By that means to induce their con- 
verts to practife the doctrines of the Chriftian faith, 
Thefe villages were called St. Chriftover, Santo Fé, 
Santa Juana, St. Pedro; and La Mocha, all of them 
being under the infpection of the Jefuits. The 
chaplains alfo of the forts on the frontiers had an ad- 
ditional falary for inftruéting a certain number of 

| Indians. But on that general infurreétion, their, ins 
nate favageneís returned, all thefe converts abandoned ~ 
the miffionaries and joined their countrymen. On 
: | the 
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the re-eftablifhment of the peace, they again folicited 
the mifñonaries to come among them; and fome com- 
munities have been fince formed; but they are far fhort 
of their former promifing ftate, it being very difficult 
to bring even this fmall number to embrace a focial 
life. 

Aminsrt all the fanguinary rage ue thefe Indians in 
their hoftilities againit the Spani ards, they generally 
{pare the white women, carrying them to their huts, and 
ufing them as their own. And hence jt is, that. many 
Indians of thofe nations have the complexions of the 
, Spaniards born in that country. In time of peace 
many of them come into the Spanifh territories, hiring 
themfelves for a certain time to work atthe farm houfes, 
and at the expiration of the term return home, after 
laying out their wages in the purchafe of fuch goods as 
are valued in their country. All of them, both men and 
women, wear the pencho and manta, which they weave 
from wool, and though it cannot be properly :called a 
drefs, it is abundantly iufficient for decency ; whereas the 
Indians at a greatér diftance from the Spanifh frontiers, 
as thofe who inhabit the countries fouth of Valdivia, 

and the Chonos who live on the continent near Chiloe, 
-ufe no fort of apparel*. The Indians of Arauco, 
Tucapel, and other tribes near the river Biobio, take 
, great delight in riding, and their armies have fome 
bodies of horfe. Their weapons are large fpears, 
Javelins, 8zc, in the ule of which rd are very dex» 


trous, 
4 


=* Thefe Indians now drefs like the former»: A, 
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Voyage from Conception to the land of Juan 
FERNANDES; and from thence to VALPARAISO, 


que fhips beige come to an aia in the port of: 
Talcaguano, we waited on Don Pedro de Men- 
dinueta, at the city of Conception, who informed us 
that the commodore Don Jofeph Pizarro, together 
with the land and fea officers, were arrived at San- 
tiago, and that he intended to fet out for Valparaifo, in- 
order to hoift his flag on board the Efperanza, and: 
take upon him the command of that fquadron: on 
receiving this intelligence, and having no orders to 
continue at Conception, we put to fea on the fixth of 
February, and fteering for the place of our deftination, 
made, on the 2oth, the ifland de Tierra de Juan Fer- 
nandes, and at half an hour after ten, as we were 
plying to windward along the coaft, and ftanding to- 
wards the ifland which then bore two leagues weft 
from us, we faw on the top-of one of the mountains 
a bright light, which furpized us the more, as on the 
. following day we faw no traces of any fhip’s being 
in the port fince we left it. I had a clear view of it 
from the inftant it began, and obferved that at firft it . 
was very {mall, and increafed, fo as to form a flame 
like that of a fambeau. The full vigour of its light 
lafted about three or four minutes, when it diminifhed 
in the fame gradual manner it had increafed. It did 
not appear again all the next night, nor had we during _ 
the whole time we were at anchor in the port, any * 
view of {uch a phenomenon. We fent fome of our 
people on fhore to. examine all the mountaiis, and 
other parts of the ifland, and they {pent feveral nights , 
on that and the adjacent mountains, but could not dif- 
cover the leaft veftige of any fire. As I knew the 


ifland 


> 
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ifland to be abfolutely deftitute, the fanguine Bid of 
the flame, inclined me to think there might be fome 
volcano; but having never feen any thing of that 
kind before, nor heard from others that there was 
ever any eruption, 1 was far from being tenacious of 
my opinion. We had indeed all our conjectures ; but 
the difficulty was not cleared up till my fifth and lat 
voyage to this ifland, when Don Jofeph Pizarro, fent 
fome people on thore to take an accurate furvey of this 
place, and the ground was found to be burnt, full of 
fiffures and hot, which verified my firft opinion of a 

volcano. ° 
On the 211t, after coafting along this ifland, we 

continued our courfe for Valparaifo, where our little 
{quadron came to an anchor on the 24th, and were the 
more pleafed as we found there the prefident of Santi-. 
ago, Don Jofeph Manfo, and our commodore; and 
in the harbour, befides the Callao fleet, three French 
fhips, called the Louis Erafme, Notre Dame de la 
Delivrance, and the Lys, which had been freighted 
by four merchants as regifter fhips; and Valparaifo 
was the firft port they had’ touched at; for vending 

their cargoes. : 

From feyeral obfervations made in this harbour by 
Don George Juan, in the laft voyage of 1744, its lati-. 
tude appears to be 33° 02" 36” cea and father Fevillee 
fettled its longitude at 304° 11° 45” from the meridian 
of Teneriff, This town was at firft very mean, con- 
Gifting only of a few warehoufes built by the inhabi- 
_tants of Santiago for laying up their goods till fhipped 
off for Callao, the harbour of Valparaifo being the - 
_ heareft port to that city, from which it is only twenty 
kE leagues: diftant, though the’ natives will have it to be 
more. The only idhabitants at that time were the 
few fervants left by their refpective mafters for taking 
care of the warchoules, and managing their mercantile 
affairs. But in proceís of time, the “merchants them- 
felves, together with feveral other families, TP oc 
rom 
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from Santiago, in order to be more conveniently fitu- 
ated for trade ; fince which it has gradually increafed, 
fo that at prefent it is both large and populous; and 
would be ftill larger were it not for its inconvenient fitu- 


ation, ftanding fo near the foot of a mountain, that 


a preat part of the houfes are built on its acclivity, or 
in its breaches.- The broadeft and moft convenient 
part is that along the coaft, but this is very unpleafant 
in winter, being fo expofed to the N. winds, that the 
waves béat againft the walls of the houfes, fome of 
which are built of unburnt bricks, fome of chalk and 
pebbles, and others of bajareques. 

VALPARAISO, befides its parifh church, has a con- 
vent of Francifcans, and another of Auguftines; but. 
very few religious, and the churches belonging to 
them {mall and mean. It is inhabited by families of 


Spaniards, and Caíts, both Mulattoes, and Meftizos, ~ 


In its neighbourhood are feveral villages, and the great 
number of farm houfes give the country a chearful ap- 
pearance. Here is a military governor nominated by 
the king, who having the command of the garrifons 
in the feveral ports, and of the militia of the place and 
its dependencies, is to take care that they are properly 
diiciplined. _ | 

Tue proximity of this port to Santiago has drawn 
hither all the commerce formerly carried on at that 
city. To this it owes its foundation, increafe, and 
prefent proíperity. At prefent all the Callao fhips 
which carry on the commerce between the two king- 
doms come hither. The cargoes they bring are in- 
deed but fmall, confifting only of the goods already 
mentioned, as not produced in Chili. But in this port 
they take in wheat, tallow, cordovan leather, cordage, 
and dried fruits, and with thefe return to Callao; and 


a fhip has been known to make three voyages in one, 


fummer, namely, between November and June, during 
which interval, the droves of mules and carriages from 
all the farm houfes in the jurifdiction of Santiago, 
bring frefh fupplies to the warehoufes, that trade is 

carried 


~> 
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ae 
carried on both by land and fea. The matters of fhips, 

who generally refide at Lima or Callao, enter into 
partnerfhip with the landed gentlemen of Chili, that 
the cargo of every fhip generally belongs in. part to 
the mafter; though fome fhips are freighted, and if 
the loading be wheat, greatly augments its value; for 
the fanega cofts here only'ten or twelve rials, or two 
dollars, and the freight is from twelve rials to two pi- 
afters. Another circumilance which raifes the price 
of wheat at Callao, where it is fold for twenty-four or 
thirty rials is, that the fanega is there only five arobas 
and five pounds, whereas at “Chili the fanega is fix aro- 
bas and fix pounds. 

THis commerce being carried on only in fummer, 
that feafon may be termed the fair of Valparallo; but 
on the approach of winter the place becomes as re- 
markably defolate, the crowd of traders repairing to 
Santiago, thofe only continuing at Met re ke mae 
cannot afford to remove. 

VaLpararso is abundantly fupplied with nies 
from Santiago, and other places in its nelghbourhood ; 
but fhips do not victual here fo cheap as at Conception. 


The fruits cannot be viewed without admiration, both - 


with regard to their beauty, and fize, particularly a fort 
of apples called Quillota, being brought from. that 
place; they prodigioufly exceed the largeft in Spain, 


and befides their exquifite favour, are fo lufcious thac 


they mejt in the mouth. 
AmoncG the feveral kinds of game, there is here fuch 
aplenty of partridges in their feafon, which begins at 


March and lafts feveral fucceeding months, that the ” 
O 


Santiago muliteers knock them down with fticks with- 
out going out of the road, and bring great numbers of 
them to Valparaifo. But few of thefe or any other 
birds are feen near the town. It is the fame with re- 
gard to-filh*, very little being to be caught either in 


* They take their AM by fhooting a barbed arrow into them, 
which bas a long light fhafr, that imffers the fish not to Link after 
itis wounded. A, 
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the harbour or along the coaft, in comparifon of what 
may be taken in the other parts. | 
The coalt of Valparaifo forms a bay, lying N. E. 
and 8. W. three leagues in length, and having two 
capes called Concon, and Valparaifo. In the S. W. 
part of this’ bay is the harbour, of a convenient fize, 
and running above a league farther up the country. 
The bottom is a firm tenacious mud. At the diftance 
of a cable’s leneth and a half from the fhore, is from 
fourteen to Meréen fathom water, which increafes in 
depth proportional to the diftance, that at the diftance 
of half a league- there is thirty-fix or forty fathom. 
The harbour is every where free from rocks and 
fhoals, except to the N. E. of the breach de los An- 
geles, where, about a cable’s length or two from the | 
land is a rock, which muft be the more ‘carefully a- 
voided, as it never appears above water, but fometimes 
has not a depth fufficient for:a fhip of any burden to 
país over it. The courfe into this harbour is to keep 
near the point of Valparaifo, within a quarter of a league 
from the fhore, where there is twenty, eighteen, and . 
fixteen fathom water. After getting round the point 
you mutt ftand nearer to the fhore, in order to avoid a 
bank which lies thereabouts. Not, that it can be at- ? 
tended with any, danger, for the fide of it is fo bold, 
that if the fhip fhould touch it little damage could en- 
fue. This bank is always above water, and there is a 
neceflity for paffing fo near it, in order to keep to wind- 
ward, as otherwife it would be difficult to fetch the 
harbour. Regard muft alfo be had to the time proper 
for entering the port of Valparailo ; for it is by no 
means proper to attempt it in the morning, as the 
“wind though blowing frefh without does not then extend 
fo far into the bay, and thus the fhip, by having very 
little way, and, confequently not anfwering her helm, 
might drive upon the bank; and to let go your anchor 
in fifty fathom water, which is the depth clofe to the 


fand, will be very, inconvenient. The common me- 
 thod 
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thod therefore is, to keep in the offing till about noon, | 
or fomethina after, when the wind ufually continues 
to the bottom of the Harbour; and then by obferving 
the abovementioned rules, the fhip will fall into her 
{tation without any difficulty. Or you may run Into 
‘the bay and there come to an anchor, till the day fol-. 
lowing, and then weigh early and go in with the land | 
breeze, here called Concha. as blowing from that 
point; and this breeze may be depended on every day 
at a certain hour, except during the time of the Ni 
winds, which caufe fome alteration in 1t. 

Tue fafeft method of mooring fhips is lying one 
anchor on the fhore towards the S. S.W. and another 
in the channel towards the N.N.W. The former 
muít be well fecured, as the refource againft the S. 
and S.W. winds; for though they come over the 
“land, they are often fo violent, and the fhore of the 
harbour fo. floping, that the fhips would otherwife 
drive. 

As foon as the north winds fet in, which happens i in 
the months of April and May, the veffels in the har- 
bour are expofed to their whole violenee, which alfo 
caufes a very high fea. In this exigence, the whole 
fecurity of the fhips depends on the anchor and cable 
towards the N. N, E. it will therefore be very proper to 
lay another in the lame direction; for if it fhould give 
way, it would be impoffible to hinder the fhip from 
-ftriking on the rocks near the fhore. The only favour- 
able circumftance here is, that the bottom being very 
firm, and rifing towards the fhore, the anchor has good 


hold ; and confequently the whole depends on the 


| prenath of the cable, 


CHAP. 
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Voyage from Vauparatso to CALLAO; fecond return to 
Quito to finifh the Obfervations; third “Fourney to 
Lima, in order to return to Spatn by the way of 
Cape Horn. 


Yue fervice our fquadron was employed on be- 
ing that of cruifing in thofe feas, in queft of. 
the enemy as long as it fhould be thought requifite, 
the commodore, without ftaying any longer than was 
abfolutely neceflary, came on board, and we imme- 
diately put to fea, and feveral times vifited the iflands 
of Juan Fernandes, till the 24th of June, 1743, when 
we fhaped our courfe for Callao, which portwe entered 
on the 6th of July. The day following the commo- 
dore and principal officers went ‘on fhore, and were 
received by. Don Jofeph de Llamas, general of the 
forces in Peru, and government of Callao; who, on 
account of the firft employment, refides at Lima, ‘but 
was come to Callao to compliment the commodore. 
He attended him to Lima, and introduced him tothe 
vice-roy, who exprefied his great fatisfaction at his fafe 
arrival after fuch long expectations. He was alfo met 
on the road by the principal perfons of the city. _ 
AFTER taking our departure from the ifland de 
Tierra de Juan Fernandes, we fteered the three firlt- 
days N.N.E. and N.E. one.quarter northernly, hav- 
ing frefh gales at W. and a heavy fea from the 
S.W. When we came into the latitude of 28° 30’ 
we iteered N. fix or feven degrees eafterly, till the 
third day at nine in the morning, when being in the 
latitude of 16°28’, we made the land on the coait 
of Chala; and the day following, being the 4th, 
the ifland of Sangallan, which at noon bore E.N. E. 
diftance , fix leagues. We then coafted along the 
fhore ; and on the 5th at noon, we law the ifle of 
Alia, 
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AG lay 6 E. N. Ee (ix leagues diftant; ahd, on the» 
6ch as before-t -mentioned, the {quadron came to an,anchor 
at half an hour after. one in the Aisiooo, in Callao’ 
harbour. 

. Hence it appears, jothabe till we. were in the dci 
e 28° 30% the wind. was at S. W. which agrees 
with. my obfervations, mentioned Chap. IH. relating 
to this fea; and if no other circumftance botieunced’ 
to verify them, it mut be imputed to the fealon of 
the year, it being the beginning of winter. when we 
returned. to Callao. But, as; during the firft three days, 
the ftrength of the wind: had d driven us near the coalt; 
fo from rie latitude we fouud i it. farther to the fuen 
between. 25 and 21, began to incline towards the 

S. E. and from the PRE of 20°, when we found: 

a ‘ourfelves near the land, till our arrival at Callao, we 
- had the wind S.S. E. and E.S.E. . It was the fame 

with regard to-the fea coming from the S.W. for it 
_ gradually diminifhed as we approached the coaft: fo 
that from 25° it was hot at all’ troublefome, and. after 
we were patled: 21” became imperceptible. But it 
was very different with: regard to the current, which: 
from the parallel of 20 or 21°, we perceived to fet to- 
wards the N.W. parallel to the direction of the coall, 
and. became much more fenfible after we had fight 
of the land, its eerie increafing, * as latitude 
decreafed., . | 

I wouLp recommend two palote 0 to be ufed in 
the voyage from Chili to Callao. . The firit is not to: 
make the land in the bay of Arica, the many eddies 
of the current there rendering) it very difficult to get. 

- again clear of the coaft; which mutt be done by keep-. 
ing along fhore; as by ftanding out to fea, you will be, 
in danger of not reaching, the harbour: for the cur- 
rent fetting N. W. on ftanding in for the land, you’ 
will probably find yourfelf: to ¡Pra e; of the harbour;” 
in which cafe it will be far from eafy to work up, 

againft the wind and ftrong current. The fecond flows 
Vou. II. U from 
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from the former, and is to make the land fomewhere 
between Nafca and Sangallan, as the coaft may be then 
kept at a proper diftance, and the danger of falling to 
leeward of the port avoided: a misfortune which has 
happened to many, who have been carried farther out , 
than they expected; fo that after a long look out-for 
land, they find themfelves on its firft appearance to 
leeward of their port. 

In winter; efpecially, too much care cannot be velcieny 
as from the continual thicknefs of the atmofphere, ob- 
fervations cannot be made fo often as requifite; fome- 
times not for five or fix days fucceffively ; at the fame 
time the fight of land is entirely intercepted by the 
denfity of the fog. This we experienced; for/after we 
were anchored in Callao at only a quarter of a league 
diftant from the land, the people on the fhore had no 
fight of the fhips: and it was owing to our being very. 
near the coaft that we made the harbour; for’ Hall we 
been at a.diftance, we fhould have been far to leeward, 
when the weather cleared up. | 

On the 25th of June, being the fecdind: day after 
our departure from the ifland de Tierra de Juan 
Fernandes, we faw a meteor like that we had be- 
fore feen at Quito, namely, a globe of fire, or large 
globe of inflammable exhalations. It firft appeared 
in the weft, at half an hour after three in the morning, 
and moved with great velocity for a confiderable {pace 
towards thé eaft, as if carried by the wind. The 
light of this meteor was fueh, that the watch on the. 
quarter-deck could plainly diftinguifh every perfon on 
the fore-caftle;. and both were not a little terrified. The 
phzenomenon lafted between three and four minutes): 
and half an hour after we felt two violent fhocks, ut an 
interval of about a minute and a half betwixt them, fo 
that all apprehended the fhip had ftruck on fome fhoal; 
but, on reflection, we concluded it to be the effect of 
an earthquake. & 
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Tue fquadron being fafely arrived at Callao, with 
the commander in chief of the South-fea, a title given 
to Don Jofeph Pizarro, and a fufficient number of 
officers of fuch diftinguifhed Zeal and experience, chat 
they might well fupply our place without detriment to 
the SA and, at the fame time, we being willing 
to put the finifhing hand to our principal work, we 
afked the vice-roy’s leave to return to Quito; but his 
excellency was defirous that we fhould ‘firft complete 
fome particulars he had committed to our care. Ac- 
cordingly we applied ourfelves afliduoufly to our 
work; and Don George Juan, having finifhed his 
part firft, left Callao on che 14th of November, pro- 
pofing to make all the neceffary preparatives againft my 
-arrival, that the proper obfervations might be made * 
without delay. On the 27th of January, 1744, l reached 
Quito, where I found Don George Juan had, by his 
extraordinary care, nearly finifhed every thing neceflary 
for the continuation of our work; and whilft the re. 
mainder was performing, we had an opportunity, in 
- conjunction with Mr. Godin, the only French acade- 
mician now remaining in this province, of obferving 
the comet which appeared this year. | 

“ThHoucH the comet might have been feen on the 
ed and 3d of February, the armofphere of Quito being 
fo unfavourable to aftronomical obfervations on account 
of the clouds, it was the 6th before we could obferve it. 
The comet was then near the weftern part of the ho- 
rizon, and being behind the mountain of Pichinca, its 
altitude dondialed:i it from our fight, fo that we could 
not obferve it after feven or eight at night. On the 
6th, at feven in the evening, we found its altitude 
above the horizon to be 15 degrees, and its azimuth 
from.the N. 72 degrees; Mr. Godin and Don George 
Juan judged its nucleus to be oblong, to me it ap- 
peared’ perfectly circular; but we all agteed that it 
was larger than Jupiter. The tail, which we difcerned 
through fome light clouds, feemed to extend two de- 
+ Ua grees, 
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grees, and to form with the vertical circle, an angle of 
near thirty degrees. 

"Oy the 7th, at eight minutes after re in. the 
evening, on repeating our obfervations, we found its 
altitude to be 11°, 11, and its azimuth from the 
north 72% ,» 45% From. this fecond  obervation, 
which we confidered as more accurate than the for- 
mer, haying made proper allowances for refraction, we 
concluded that the right afcenfion of the comet was. 
372°, 50”, and that its northern declination was 20°, 5’. 

Whence we inferred, that its trajectory was . the fame 
with that obferved in 1681 by Caffini, and by Tycho 
Brahe in 1577, and that, in’-all probability,’ it was the 
fame; for. though the periods do not agree, 1t might 
have appeared twice in the firft interval... After this we 
were hindered from, profecuting our obfervations by the 
cloudinefs of the nights: and fome days afterwards we 
were affured by feveral, that uaeyi had feen it in the 
morning. 

As all the triangles on the north fide, from ambos 
marca, to the place where Mr. Godin had made. his 
fecond aftronomical obfervations were not completed, 
and the inftrument conftructed for that purpofe. kept 
in ‘readinefa, we made that our firft. taík; Mr. Go- 
din not having then gone. through. them all. After 
finithing every thing here, we repaired’ on the 22d 
of Mareb. to the oblervatory de Pueblo Viejo de Mira, 
where meeting. with the fame difficulties from the 
thicknefs) of the atmofphere, as we had before expe- 
rienced during, the whole courfe of our operations, 
we, were obh iged to, continue there till, the 22d of 
May, when being fatished withthe aceuracy of the 
obfervations made during -this. long inter al, we re- 
turned to Quito, with the pleafing expectation, that 

our perfeverance again{t the conttant difficulties. we 
met with from the clouds was:at laft.come to a period; » 
and that we fhould now. reft from the. toils and hard- . 
fhips of living on frozen defarts.; a repofe the more 
pleafing, 
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pleafing, as it was accompanied with a confcioufnels 


that no inconveniences had occafioned us to omit sina 


leaft part of our duty, in 

Dorine our ftay at Mira, Don George Juan sppiiea 
himfelf to obferve the variation of the magnetic needle, 
and by four obfervations nearly coincident, he concluded 
to be nearly 8°, 47’, eafterly. 

We now began to deliberate on our return upon 
the favourable “opportunity of the above-mentioned 
French fhips, which were preparing to fail for Spain ; 
as we fhould then país round Cape Horn, and not only 
complete from our own experience, an account of the 
South-fea, but be enabled to make obfervations on the 
whole courfe. Another, and indeed our principal mo. 
tive was, the fafety of our papers, concluding there 
could be no danger in a neutral fhip, as we then 
imagined thofe to be. The concurrence of fo many 
advantages immediately determined us; and leaving 
Quito we fet out for Lima, where Í arrived firft; 


Don George Juan having fome days been detained at. 


Guayaquil by a frefh commiffion by the vice-roy, 
Thefe fhips, not failing fo foon as expected, | em- 
ployed the interval in drawing up an extract of all 
interefting obfervations and remarks, and prefented it 
to the vice-roy, who was pleaféd to order the papers to 
be preferved in the fecretary’s office, that if any misfor- 
tune fhould happen to us in the voyage, our fovereign 
might not be totally difappointed in his generous views 
of promoting the uleful fciences of geography and 
navigation. , 

~ Wate we were employed in finifhing our obfer- 
vations at Mira, the univerfity of Lima gave a 
remarkable teftimony of their fenfe of Mr. Gadin’s 
eminent talents, by chufing him profefíor of mathe- 
matics, in the room of Don Pedro de Peralta, 
deceafed; which he accepted of with the gréater fa- 
tisfaction, as fome indifpenfable affairs of his company 
would not permit him ‘to “en his defires of return- 
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ing to Europe. Accordingly he propofed to fpend 
this interval in making .frefh obfervations and expe- 


riments, concluding that the atmofphere of Lima, ' 


during, the an feafon, would be more favourable 


to his defigns than that of Quito or the: mountains. 


On his arrival at that city, the vice-roy; who was no 


‘ftranger to his great abilities, and pleafed with the 


prudent choice of the univerfity, conferred on him, 
at the fame time of his" being invefted with the pro- 
fefforthip, the poft of cofmographer to his majetty ; 
with other advantages annexed to it. But this gentle- 
man was far from “propofing to make any longer flay 
there than what thefe affairs required; no advantages 
or«honours being fufficient to make him forget the ob- 
ligations he was under of giving an account of his voyage 
and obfervations to his fovereign and the academy, 
efpecially as being the eldeft of he three academicians; 


fo that all the teftimonies of efteem could not fupprefs 


his uneafinefs at the delay, 

M. de Juffieu, though with the fame regret as the for- 
mer, determined to continue fome time at Quito, 
with M. Hugot, till he faw what turn the war would 
take, that he might efcape, in his return to Europe, 
thofe dangers then fo common at fea. M. Verguin 
chofe to go by the way of Panama: and the others, 
except the two who died in the country, one at Cay- 
ambe and Cuenga, were difperfed; one fettling in 
Quito. Thus, the whole French company (eparated : 
and it muft be confidered as a fingular happinefs, that 
after fuch a fcene of labours, hardfhips, and dangers, in 
fuch a variety of climates,’and amidít fuch all ciedad 
defarts and precipices, our operations wee) accurately 

erformed: and we capable of entering c on-a new Ícene 
of dangers and difficulties, which it was our fortune to 
experience before we were in a condition of prefenting 
this work to the publick. 
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there beifie*thus the greater probability that one might 


BOOK IX. 


Voyage from Caruao to Europe; with an Account of 


- the Voyage from Conception in Cutt to the land 
of FeRNANDO DE Norona, CaPE BRETON, NEw- 
_FOUNDLAND, and PorrsMoutH in ENGLAND: and 
from the fame Harbour in the South fea to Carr 
Francois iz St.Domi1nGo, aud from thence to BREST 
in FRANCE. We de | | 


CHAD 


se 


Departure from Cartao. Arrival at the Bay of 


Conception. Voyage from thence to FerNANDO 
DE Norona. 


TIAVING, as 1 have already obferved, deter- 


mined on the voyage for returning to Spain; _ 


on our arrival at J ima, in the year 1744, we were 
informed that two of the French frigates, Notre Dame 
de la Delivrance and the Lys, lay at Callao, and were 
foon to fail. Such a favourable opportunity was not 
to be miffed, and accorfingly Don George Juan and 


_ mylelf agreed for our paflage, and alfo to make the © 


voyage in feparate fhips, that one at leaft might efcape 
the dangers to be apprehended in fo long a voyage; 


- reach his country, and there give an account of our 


proceedings with regard to the commiffion with which 
we had been honoured. 
‘Tue vice-roy had given us leave to return with the 


greateft marks of efteem; and the fhips being ready 
_ we embarked on the 22d of October; and the fame - 


U4 | day 
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day, put to fea, fteering our courfe for Chili. The 
two frigates kept company till the 11th of November, 
when they feparated. in the latitude of 33°, 40’, 
the Lys being obliged to”touch“at Valparaifo, whilft 
the Delivrance continued her courfe for Conception- 
bay; where fhe came to an anchor on the 21f of 
Jovember. This voyage was remarkably fhort, being. 
performed in twenty-nine natural days. What greatly 
contributed to this expedition was, that having put'to 
fea at the end of winter, we fell in with fome breezes 
at N. which carried us to the fouthward, and faved us 
the trouble of ftanding fo far out to fea, as muft be 
done when the fummer is advanced. : 
~ In -this «bay we found the Louis Erafme. frigate, - 
which had waited there fome time, in order to fail in 
company with us; and on the 6th of January, 1745, 
we were joined by the Lys, accompanied with another 
French fhip, called la Marquis d'Antin, which having : 
come hither: as a regifter £hip, had taken in a 
loading of cacao at Guayaquil, and was in her return 
to Europe. The feafon being far advanced, our little 
{quadron ‘put to fea the firft fair wind, which happened - 
on the 27th of January, when about ten in the morn- 
ing we all got under fail, fleering W: and W. one 
quarter northerly, according as the winds would per- 
mit, which were continually - varying from S. W. to 
S.5.E..¡Qn.the 4th of February we found ourfelves in 
the latitude of 35°, 21’, andag®, 38’, weft of the me-, 
_ ridian of Conception; when the wind blowing freíh at. 
S.W. by W. we tacked in order to ftand to the fouth- 
ward. The next day we were informed that a very dan- 
genous leak had been difcoyered in the head of the Lys, 
and that it was fo far under water as not to be {topped »- 
without going into fome harbour and lightening the 
fhip; which had determined the captain to run into 
fome of the harbours of Chili in order to ftop the 
leak ; accordingly he left the reft of the fleet the fame 
day. The Delivrance, on board of which 1 embarked, 
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was in little better condition, making daily a great 
deal of water ever fince our departure from Concep- 
tion. But the captain, unwilling to lofe the benefit 
of failing in company, and, at the fame time, fearful 
that his: men would leave the fhip, determined to 
keep the fea, He alfo apprehended, that as the fhip’s 
hull was very old, and greatly fhatrered by her late 
voyage, on being fearched, the neceffary repairs 
would require a confiderable time; and thence, ‘be- 
fides the cofts, he would find it difficult to get round 
the cape that year. Thefe confiderations determined 
him to continue his voyage, without acquainting the 
other fhips of the bad condition of his veffel. But 
this prudence had nearly proved fatal to all on board, 
as the defects were greatly increaled during. the courfe 
of the voyage, . 

Tiztt the 6th the winds were variable, fometimes 
freíh, then dying away; the fea proportionable, run- 
ning high in a freíh gale, and abating with the wind. 

From the latitude of 35°, 21’, we fteered between 
tthe S. E, and S. and on the 12th, being in the la- 
titude of 41°, 20’, we were obliged again to. fteer 
between S. W. and W. till the eighteenth; when 
we found ourfelves in the latitude of 45°, 20. The 
winds were firft at W. afterwards N. N.E. from 
which they changed to the E. N.E.and N. E. and 
varying continually, at laft thifted to the S. E. S. and 
E. During this interval, every change of the winds 
was EMH. with calms. and violent fhowers; and at 
other times the fea was covered with fogs, or the at- 
mofphere fo clouded with vapours as to intercept the 
rays of the fun. 

From the time we left Conception: till the 7th of 
February, being. then in 36°, 12’, and 9°, 20’, weft 
of the meridian of Conception, we always faw that 
kind of birds called Pardelas, but here they left us. 
On the 11th, in the latitude of 40°, 45’, and fome- 
thing more to the weftward than on the 7th, we faw 
| a 
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a number of fmall black birds, flying finely, and. 
againít the current of the water. On the 15th, the 
weather being fair, but the wind blowing freíh at W. 
S. W. we faw a Quebrantahueffos, or offifrage; and 
on the 46th, being in the latitude of 44°; 317, and 
11%, 24’, weft of the meridian of Conception, we 
faw feveral fights of Curlews and Pardelas; and .the 
Quebrantahueffos kept continually in fight of the fhip: 
foon after the wind’ came about to the S. W. and 
blew fo ftrong, that the frigates were obliged to hand 
all their fails except their courfes. On the 18th the 
wind abated, the fea, which “ran exceeding high, 
became tolerably fmooth, and the Quebrantahueffos 
difappeared at the beginning of this relent change 
of weather. 

From the 18th to the 26th our courfe was eaft, 
one quarter foutherly, and S, E. one quarter eafterly ; 
the winds being variable between the S.S. W. and 
W.S. W. with fome fhoit tranfitions to N.W. 
From the 26th to the 3d of March we fteered E. S.'E, 
and E. with the fame winds, but fo very variable, 
that from W. they fhifted to the S. W. and from 
thence few about to-the E. fo that in this interval | 
they blew from every point of the compafs, but rarely 
continued a fingle day in one direction. Sometimes 
| for three or four hours we had a frefh gale, this foon 
died away, and was often fucceeded by calms, being 
regular only in inconttancy. 

On the 20th of February we had a ftrong gale of 
wind at W. 5. W. which obliged us to double reef our 
topfails. We were then in 748°, 2, latitude. On 
the 2ift the wind abated, and continued fo all the 
morning with an ealy fea. At noon the wind freth- 
ened, and a itorm came on at W. N. W. W. and W. 
S. W. that we could carry only our reefed courfes. 
The ftorm continued till the 23d about fun-fet, when . 
we let out the reefs in our courfes, and fet our top- 
fails, after reefing them. During the whole time we 


_ had 
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had a very hollow fea, and at the fame time the at- 
mofphere fo hazy, that fometimes we loft fight of the 
other fhips. This fog precipitated itfelf in a mizzling 
rain, which continued incellantly two days after the 
{torm was over. ' 

On the 20th we were amufed with the fight of a- 
great number of birds of all fizes, and among them 
one larger than a goofe, and entirely black. On the 
aift their numbers increafed, fome of which were 
larger than the Quebrantahueflos, but feemed to be: 
of the fame fpecies. All the feathers of this. bird 
were white, except thofe on the upper part of its 
wings, which were brown. Its wings were long, 
flender, and fomething curved. On the 22d, when 
we were in the latitude of 51°, 2% and 9°, 35’ welt 
of the meridian of Conception, they continued with 
us in the fame numbers. On the 23d they increafed, 
and among them were feveral gulls. The feathers on 
the bodies of the latter were white, their tails fhort and 
broad, their necks large but well proportioned, and _ 
their heads and beaks aníwerable: on the upper parts 
of their wings the feathers were biack, and white un- 
derneath; the wings very amoo Holaa in length, 
and confiderably crooked at the middle articulation, 
This bird flies very fwift, fometimes juft above the 
furface of the water, then mounts into the air 3 and 
after taking two or three gyrations, they again dart 
down near the water’s edge. On the 25th, the weather. 
being foggy, with a mizzling rain, in the latitude 55°, 
6’, and 6°, 42”, weft of the meridian of Conception, 
we faw great numbers of birds, and among them the 
Quebrantahueffos of both the kinds already mentioned, 
and on the 26th feveral Toninas, a kind of wild ducks. 

On the 27th we had little or no wind, with fnow 
and hail. The birds fhewed themfelves in greater 
numbers and variety than before; but the Soni nu- 
merous were gulls, like thofe already defcribed, but 
_ the colours fomething different; fome being of an afh 
colour; 
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colour; others had their whole bodies white, and their 
wings black, and others the reverfe. Some, though 
very few, were entirely black, without the leaft fpot 
of white. We alfo faw among them the “Toninas, 
with their white bellies and brown backs. 

- On the 1ft of March, being in the latitude of 57°, 
50”, and 0%, 3” ealt of the meridian of Conception, we 
faw fome whales, but the number of birds were con- 
fiderably diminifhed: the fnow and hail ttill conti- 
nued; the denfe clouds, which were continually form- 
ing in that part of the horizon whence the winds blow, 
precipitating themfelves in thefe meteors; and though 
the winds were moderate, the clouds were conttantly 
gathering. On the 3d we had thick weather; the 
cold became extreme, anda great deal of fnow fell. 
The birds, alfo, returned in their former numbers; 
principally of the larger fort. 

On the fame day, at noon, in the látitudé of 58° 
40”, and 4° 13’ E. of the meridian of Conception, 
a little W. of the meridian of Cape Horn, and 60 
leagues to the fouthward of it; we altered our 
courfe, fteering E. N E. and continued failing between 
that and the N. E. till the 28th of the fame month. 
But the winds were fo variable and unfettled, that 
there was icarce a Gay in which they did not blow from 
two different quarters, and fometimes from roe 
almoft oppofite. 

On the ath we had fair weather, with the wind 
at N.N.E. and W. on the sth at S. E. and W. 
on the 6th S. and S. W. changing round the whole 
com país, aná ltarce ever continuing a day in one 
point, til] the 8th, when we found ourfelves in the 
latitude of 55° 16’ and 14730” E. of the meridian 
of Conception, having weathered both Cape Horn, | 
and Staten Land. It fnowed and hailed continually; 
fo that it was fix inches deep on the deck: but now | 
it began to diminilb, and with ic the eold. The 
birds likewife no longer appeared in fuch vaft flocks: 

and 
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and on the feventh we faw a new fpecies ef a dark 
brown colour, greatly refembling geefe, and, like 
them, keep fwimming on the water for a long time. 
On the 8th we faw birds of a brown and white co- 
lour, in fmall flocks, of ten or fifteen in each. 
Thefe alfo {wam on the water, and when flying, kept 
always near the furface. On the oth being in the. 
latitude of 54° 21° and 16° 10” E. of the ‘meridian 
of Conception, befides the fame flocks of birds, 
we alfo faw Pardelas, but of a lefs fize than thofe. in 
the South-Sea. On the roth in the latitude of 54° 17. 
and 17°38’ E. of Conception, the winds: were very ' 
variable between the N.N.E. and S. W. with fo 
thick.a fog, that the fhips fired guns ‘to avoid run- 
«ping foul of one another; for each had kept two 
guns mounted for making fignals. We had alío 
heavy fhowers, and in the evening faw flocks of ' 
birds, moft of ‘them of middling fize, with dark 
brown feathers, and fender crooked wings. The 
whole difference between them confifted in the fize, 
their form and colour being perfectly alike ;-and though 
we faw them during the whole day, they were in the 
greateft numbers from. four to fix in the evening. 
On the vith ¿being in the latitude of 52° 15’, and 
18° y E. of Conception, we oblerved that the co- 
lour of the water was changed, it being now greenifh; 
but another day’s failing brought us into water of its 
ufual colour. .On the 12th and 13th the wind blew 
frefh at N. W. and W. accompanied with heavy 
fhowers but of no long continuance, nor attended 
with any. bad confequences. . Among the birds feen 
thefe two days, and which were more numerous than 
before, two fpecies in particular engaged my atten- 
tion; one large, refembling vultures, with black 
wings, and their bodies of a light brown {potted with 
white: the other, though little irene in colour from 
the former, did not exceed the Pardelas in fize: 
both forts kept near the fhip; and our men told us 

3 they 
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they had+feen a fhoal of fith, which had alta 


drawn fuch numbers together. 

On the jr4th the wind variable betwixt the 
W. N. W. and S. W. and our latitude 48° 12%, we 
began to be fenfible of an agreeable change in the 
temperature of the air; in the day. time it was not 
cold upon deck, and at night the cabins were warm. 
On the 15th we had a frefh gale at W.N.W. and 
N.W. with a hollow fea, which continued the two’ 
following days. being the 16th and 17th, the weather 
was very hazy, fudden fhowers frequent, and the 
fame number of birds ftill continued. On the 16th 
the marquis d’ Antin came along fide and told us, 
that. the fhip had (prung a leak, and that they had 
laboured the whole night to ftop it, having, after a 
long fearch, found it to proceed from a hole made 
” by the rars in one of her quarters near the waters 
edge. This obliged them to heel the (hip in order 
to Ítop It, and the other two flackened fail that fhe 
might come up with them. On the 17th we faw 
many large whales, feveral of which played eg 
the fhip for a confiderable time. 

Tue wind during the laft day was at S. E. and» at 
Sa Ec but moderate; the lea fmooth, with fhowers 
of rain; when we found ourfelves in the latitude of 
44° 30° and 25° 13’ E. of Conception, and faw 
feveral flights of birds both of the large and fmall 
{pecies, but different in colour from any we had feen 
before, being entirely white. 

Tuer water now increafed fo prodigioufly in our 
fhjp, that for fome days our men had been almoft 
continually labouring’ at the pump, which quite ex- - 
haufted their fpirits ; and all of us under the greateft 
apprehentions of perifhing. Nor was this a “fudden 
panic, the water fometimes increafing lo fuddenly, 
that notwithftanding all our. efforts it feemed to gain. - 
upon us. We obferved that the principal leaks were 
at the head and ftern, and the 19th proving a fine day, 
we 
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we hoifted out our boat, for the carpenters to nai} 
fheet lead over the feams; but the fea ran too high 
for them to execute it. 

On the 20th the wind blowing Pe at N. and 
N. E. one quarter northerly, and the fea running high, 
we laid to, under our mainfatl; but rain coming on, 
we had, next day, moderate weather, The wind 
continued in the fame quarter till the 25th, but little 
of it, with fogs and fhowers. We were now in the 
latitude of 3y° 14’ and 30° 5’ E. of the meridian of 
Conception. Hata thefe days we faw feveral birds, 
but in much lefs numbers than before ; fome of them 
very different, as black Pardelas, and others of the 
fame colour, but of an unknown fpecies. 

Tue water in our fhips was. now fo greatly i in 
creafed, and our men fo fpent with continually. la- 
bouring at the pump, that we had thoughts of quit- 
ting her; and doubtleís this would have been done 
fome days before had it not been for her valuable 
cargo; having on board near two millions of Peru- 
vian dollars, a million and a half of which was in 
gold and filver, and ftowed under the cacao fhe had 
taken in at Guayaquil. In order therefore in fome 
meafure to keep out the water, a fail quilted with. 
oakum, and fhor faftened to the clues to: fink ir, 
was lowered into the water*fróm the head of the 
“Ship; but this expedient bad little effect. For though 
at firft the water did not feem to enter with the ra- 
pidity as before, yet the oakum which prevented ic, 
was foon carried away, when our condition was not 
mended in the leatt. 

From the agth, when we were in the. latitude 
of 35° 38’ and 33° 27’ E. of the meridian of Concep- 
tion, our courfe was W.N. W. till the 4th of April, 
when till the 20th we fteered between the N.E. and 
E.N.E. with the fame variable weather, (howers, 
hard gales, and calms. So that during this long inter- 
yal of twenty-nine days, our latitude diminifhed little: 

7 more 
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more than nine e degrees and a half, finding ourfelves in 
the latitude of 25° 55 ; and between the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth degrees we were detained from the 
ath to che 151h without being able to make better 
way. Onthe 29th of March we faw Pardelas and the. 
other kind of black birds. On the 3oth we took 
down our weather boards, and got our top- gallant- 
mafts up. During this time the birds feemed to 
have entirely forfaken us; but on the 3d of April, 
we faw great numbers; and on the sth and 6th 
we faw a new fpecies, refembling a lark in fhape 
and fize.' Here we had alfo a firít fight of the 
Dorados; but from hence we never fed feeing: 
that filh and alfo the Bonito. On the 8th, in the 
latitude of 28° 58”, we began to meet with very’ 
thick fogs, violent and frequent fqualls of wind 
and rain, which continued with httle or no. inter- 
miffion to the 13th, but that day proving- fair, we 
made ufe of it in getting up and mounting our 
guns. The carpenters and .caulkers were ordered 
incor boat, to endeavour to {top the leaks at the 
water's edge; for though they had nailed fheet lead 
over the feams it did not aniwer the purpole, the water 
nearly iffuing with the fame rapidity. On the 18th, 
being in the latitude of 26° 52’, we firft faw the fly- 
ing-fith, and Taburones, but afterwards we had con- 
tinual fight of them, their numbers do in pre 
portion as we lefíened our latitude, , 
lw the latitude of 39° 14” 0n the 25th of March, 
Don Pedro de Arriago, freighter both of the Louis — - 


fei Erafme, and la Delivrance, made an offer to the 


captains, that if they thought it neceflary, provi- 
fons and water growing fearce, they might put into - 
the harbour of Monte Video, «where they. might 
not. only. refit the fhips, and provide them’ with all 
neceflaries, but alfo take the benefit of a convoy, 
the Afia man of war being to fail for Spain about. 4 
that time, with commodore Don Jofeph Pizarro; 

6 adding, _— 
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adding, that it was the more advifeable to embrace 
this opportunity, advice having been received from 
Europe, three or four days before their departure 
from Conception, that France and England were at 
war. But the captains from felifh motives rejeéted 
this falutary propofal, though at the fame time they 
muft be fenfible that the want of water and. provi- - 
fions, together with the bad condition of our fri- 
gate, would unavoidably oblige them to put into 
fome harbour. And this, in oppofition to the wor- 
thy merchant’s advice, they determined fhould be | 
the defart ifland of Fernando de Norona; for though 
the Portuguefe of Brafil had fome time fince fent 
a colony thither, it was abandoned on account of 
its fterility. The French India Company alfo had 
for fome time a fettlement there, but were obliged, 
on the fame account, to leave it; and during the 
time of that fettlement, the captain of the marquis 
d’Antin had been there, and thence knew that it 
abounded with water and wood, the two articles 
moftly wanted. Don Pedro Arriago adhered to his 
firft propofal, and it had doubtlefs been complied with 
by the two frigates freighted by him, had not the mar- 
quis d’Antin been in company, the captain of which 
made ufe of fuch plaufible reafons in fupport of his 
Opinion, that it prevailed, and we accordingly fteered 
for the harbour of Fernando de Norona. 

From the 20th to the 26th of April, we' had 
calms and fqualls, and from thence to the 8th of 
May, when we found ourfelves in the latitude of 
16 deg. 53 min. we had little wind, and variable 
between the N. and E. but moftly at N. E. nearly. 
On the 8th the wind began to frefhen, and though for 
- feveral days it was at E. and E. N. E. we had it ge- ' 
nerally at E, S. E. till our arrival at Fernando de No- 
rona, Our:courfe from the 20th of April, was as the 
- winds would permit, fometimes N. N. W. N. W. one 
quarter northerly, and W. N. W. but from the 7th of 

VoL. II. x May; 
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_ May, when the wind fettled to the eaftward, we fteered 
N. ‘and N. one quarter eafterly to the 15th, when find- 
ing ourfelves in the latitude of 4 deg. S. being nearly 
cae fame with that of Fernando de Roun we ftood 
directly W. and having fight of it at half an hour 
after nine in the morning of the 21ft of May, all the 
frigates at half an hour after three in the evening, 
came to an anchor in the road, to our no {mall joy. 
This voyage had continued an hundred and fifty days, 
and been attended with great fatigue and anxiety, on 
account of the bad condition of our frigate. For more 
than once we had the greateft reafon to apprehend fhe 
would founder before we had time to provide for our 
fafety. 

From the 6th of April, we faw no birds til the 
fecond of May, when being in the latitude of 20° 18’, 
we faw an Rabiahorcado, which the French call Tail- 
leur, the taylor, from the form and motion of its tail. 
This bird is about the fize of a wood pigeon, witha 
fhort neck, a proportionate bill, and its wings very 
long, broad, and curved. The tail feemed to be com- . 
pofed of very few feathers, and thefe dividing at the 
root, fo as to reprefent a pair of fciffars opened ; but 
when it is on the wing, it fhuts and opens them at 
pleafure, reprefenting the manner of ufing that inftru- 
ment. The two blades, of which the ae confifts, are 
very long in proportion to the body of the bird; and 
together with the whole plumage are of a -fine gloffy 
black, except the breaft, which is a fort of very pale 
afh colour. It flies very fwiftly, and generally high, 
never being feen low, but when hovering about a fhip, 
as if intending to fettle on it. 

On the 4th of May we faw a Pardela as large as a 
wood pigeon ; the feathers on its belly, breaft, ae Ub» :3 
der the wings, were an afh colour; and thofe on the 
neck, head, and upper part of the wings, of a dark 
brown. From this day, when in the latitude of 19° 40 y 
till che twelfth, when we came into ten degrees, we con- 
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{tantly faw fome though few of the two laft mentioned 
kinds of birds; but from that time we had ho moté 
fight of them till the evening of the 16th, when in the 
latitude of 4° 20’, nearly, we faw a different. kind 
larger than the Pardelas; but from the flow motion of 
its wings we concluded it to be a land bird. Ie was at 
too great a diftance for us clearly to diftinguith its co- 
lours and form. We were, however, notwithftanding 
this fignal, under a neceffity of fteering W. when after . 
a run of 102 leagues we made the ifland. The follow- 
ing days we never failed of feeing a few of the fame 
{pecies; but on the 19th their numbers increafed. They 
were wholly black, except a few brown feathers on the 
‘wings. Among thefe birds we obferved one larger 
than the reft, with a long neck, a prominent body, - 
and its whole plumage of a dark brown: it moved its 
wings flowly, and every way refembled a cormorant. 
We faw him feveral times dart down with great rapi- 
dity to catch fifh; and on the 29th in the morning we 
were entertained with the fight of great numbers of 
them, whom hunger rendered very alért in the fame ex- 
ercife. From the time of feeing the firft, till we were. 
directly S. of the ifland, we failed 33 leagues, the 
greatelt diftance thefe birds are known to venture out 
to fea. On the 2oth in the evening; being betwixt ten 
and eleven leagues from the ifland, we faw feveral birds 
_ refembling the Guanaes already defcribed; and at fun- 
fet great flocks of them were flying towards the W. 
whence we concluded that we were not far from the 
ifland. Thefe birds, which the French call Fou, and 
the Englifh Booby, are about the fize of a goofe, have 
_ a large and curved wing, all over of a dark brown, and 
in flying ufe'a great deal of motion with their wings; 
but when they attempt to catch a fifh, they dive with, 
the fame rapidity as the Guanaes, — - 
Asout two hour’ before. we made the ifland, we 
aw feveral Rabijuncos, a bird, which by always keep- 
ing near the fhore, indicates its proximity. They are 
| x2 | about 
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about the fize of a wood pigeon, with a fhort thick 
neck, a {mall head, the whole plumage white, and a 
long tail in the form of a rabijunco or rufh, half an 
inch diameter near the body, tapering its whole length 
till it terminates in a point, whence it was called Rabi- 
juncos. ‘Thefe birds are never feen above eight or ten © 
_ leagues from the fhore. 

-From the time we firft faw the Dorado and Bonito, 
the laft increafed in numbers as our latitude diminifhed. 
We now alfo faw the Tunny, and a great many flying 
filh. We caught fome of all kinds; and here it is not 
unworthy notice, that the Bonitos and Tunny-fifh bite - 
only from day-break till about feven in the morning, | 
and again in the evening from fun-fet till dark. 


Gil) ADA 


Nautical Obfervations and Remarks on the Voyage round 
Caps Horn. : 


FROM the time of our fteering weft, being in the - 

latitude of the ifland, till we were under its me- 
ridian, we failed 5 deg. 4 min. and a half, though all 
on board, who had kept an account of the fhip’s way, 
imagined we were to the weftward of it; but the va- 
ration of the needle convinced us, that our reckoning: 
was not to be depended on, and that the fhip was 
much farther to the eaftward than we imagined; an 
error owing principally to the motion of the currents, 
which had drawn us at fuch a great diftance from the 
land; all the French pilots on board the Delivrance 
agreed in this particular; and fome related, that when 
they thought themfelves near the land, they had often 
found the (hip above three hundred leagues to the eaft- 
ward of their reckoning.. I did not, however, make 
any correction in my journal on this account; for 


which 
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which I had two reafons. The firft, that I might be 
able to judge of the diftance the currents had carried 
us to the eaftward. The fecond, was an unwillingnefs 
to commit a frefh error by making an uncertain cor- 
rection, as I was not fatisfied that there were any cur- 
rents, and confequently unable to guefs at their velo-- 
city; fome affirming they had ‘found them very vio- 
lent; and others as ~pofitively afferting, that they had 
never met with any. This was the cafe of the three 
frigates when they entered the South-Sea: and the cap- 


~ tain of the Delivrance informed me, that without at- 


tending to the currents in going round the Cape, in the 
latitude of 62 degrees, his reckoning perfectly agreed 
‘with the time of making land; and that feveral French- 
men had done the like: but, on the other hand, it has 
happened to fome, that when they imagined themfelves 
in the South-Sea by the place of the fhip according to 
their reckoning, fteered N. E. till from the difappoint- 
ment of not falling i in with the land, at the time expeét- 
ed, had convinced them that they had not weathered 
the Cape; and accordingly fteering towards the W. they 
have found their fufpicions confirmed by making the 
coaft of Brafil, or Buenos Ayres. 

On the 211t of May, at one in the afternoon, we 
were under the Meridian of Fernando de Norona, and 
at above three quarters of a league diftant to the north-, 
ward of it. Whereas, according to my computation, 
the frigate was only 29° 56’ E. of the meridian of 
Conception; but by the modern French map, laid down 
from the obfervations fent to the academy of fciences, 
in which the longitudes of all places are marked with 
all the accuracy which diftinguifhes the works of that 
“learned body, this ifland lies no lefs than 42°, 32, 30”, 
E. of the meridian of Conception; confequently the 
‘difference between my reckoning, and the true longi- 
tude of the ifland, being 12°, 36’, 30”, is the diftance 
which the currents carried our frigate*to the ealtward, 
exclufive of her lee-way. 

Pa e xX 3 : On 
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On the 15th of May, namely, before he began to 
fteer.W. we fpoke with the Marquis d'Antin, and he 
captain gave us to underftand, that according to his 
reckoning, the fhip was then 45°, 3’, E. of the meri- 
dian of Conception. _ Whereas the diftance, according 
to my account.was only 34°, 19%. Thus the fhip, ac- 
cording to his computation, was 10°, 44’, further to 
the ealtward than by mine, and the difference “on the 
fhip’s arrival at the ifland, will be 2°, the diftance the 
currents had carried him to the eaftward beyond what 
he had judged. The captain of the Deliverance, on 
the fame day, made the fhip 39°, 15’, eaft of the me- 
ridian of Conception; that is 4°, 56’, more than I; 
and confequently on reaching the ifland, his account 
was 7°, 40°, further to the weftward than the fhip. 
Others, who kept a journal on board the Delivrance, 
differed as much; fome nearly agreeing with me, 
namely, thofe who had made no allowance for the 
currents; whilft others approached nearer to the ac- 
count of the captain of the Marquis d’Antin, having 
ufed an equation in refpect to the currents. But every 
one, at making the ifland, found their reckoning er- 
roneous; the fhip, according to their accounts, being - 
‘farther to the weftward than fhe really was; but dif- 
fered in the quantity of that error, according to the 
different allowances they had made for the fetting of 
the currents. | 10 Bi 
"Tux difference betwixt my account and that of 
the captain of the Marquis d'Antin, who was one of 
thofe who made the fhip fartheft to the eaftward, pro- 
ceeded from the captain’s knowing by obferving the 
yariation of the needle, that the frigates made more 
way than the reckoning allowed of, and therefore con= — 
cluded that a correction was necefíary, which he per- 
formed by adding a proper diftance, from the journals 
of others, and thence inferred that the velocity of the, : 
currents was confiderable; but as that really exceeded 
the allowance he made for it, his fhip was always to 


Ho al 
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the eaftward of his reckoning. The captain of the 
Louis Erafme found the difference nearly the fame as. , 
the captain of the Marquis d'Antin, who made ufe of 
an equation. Both, as I have already obferved, found- 


ed their corrections on the variations; differing very 


-confiderably from that delineated on the charts. 


THe great variety of currents met with in failing 
round Cape Horn, being fometimes ftrong, fometimes 
moderate, and at others fcarce perceivable, induces 
me to think that they were not confiderable in correct- 
ing the account. For their velocity being uncertain, 


it is in fact only committing a voluntary error; and 


as the variations enable us to guefs at our longitude 
within two or three degrees; and as after making ufe of 
the equation, the place of the fhip cannot be known 
nearer the truth, the correction 1s entirely ufelefs ; and 
the inference drawn from obferving the variation, is a- 
bundantly fufficient for fecurity. I fay, that the place 
of the fhip may be known fo within two or three de- 
grees; and a more exact conformity between the cor- 
rected reckoning and the time of making land would 


_be rather fortuitous than the effect of accuracy, in . 


making the correction. ‘The difference of one or two 
degrees in the variations, an error unavoidable, may 
produce in the longitude an error of three or four de- 
grees, or even more, according to the place of the 
fhip. Every one on board the three frigates, found . 


- their reckoning to the weftward of the fhip’s true place, 


though they had made an allowance for the currents, 
and the difference between fome of their accounts was 
not fmall, as | have already noticed *. This was ow- 


ing to the like uncertainty in the journals of other 


* There is a flrong current to the W. in thefe feas, and by the 
beft obfervations I could make {at a mean) it is about one mile 
per hour, but in fome places much more, efpecially near the mouth 


of the river Amazon. | 
N.B. 1 generally found the above allowance to anfwer from 


lat. 4S. to 54.5. 4, 
} MA voyages 


* 
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voyages they had with them; for the currents being 


ftronger at fome times than others, they who followed — 


the former made a much larger allowance than thofe 
who regulated their corrections by the latter; and con- 
fequently their reckonings muft have been very differ- 
ent. ‘The currents therefore being uncertain, and the 
journals of thofe voyages very variable with regard to 
their velocity, there is no more fecurity in following. - 
one than another, and even if we take a medium be- . 
tween them, there would be no more fafety in relying. 
upon it, than blindly to follow that which was thought 
the beft. However, their utility and even importance 
cannot be denied, as they inform the navigator of the 
parts where he mutt expect to meet with currents, and 
at the fame time warn him of their variety. 

- OnE caufe of the little knowledge we have of thefe 
currents is, that this voyage is feldom made, and lefs 
by the Spaniards than by any other maritime nation; 
and though fince the year 1716 feveral French Ships 
have failed into thofe feas, they have not yet been able 
to remove this difficulty, and fettle the times of the 
feveral degrees of velocity of the currents in the differ- 
ent latitudes paffed through in weathering the Cape. 
This is indeed only to be expeéted from long experi- 
ence and repeated voyages; and in order to this navi- 
gators fhould not make any allowance for their currents 
in correcting their days works; for the diftance between 
the knots on the log-line being truly adjufted as ours 
was, at forty-feven Pans feet and one third, and the 
_ half-minute glafs carefully attended to, the error in the. 

diftance will be very inconfiderable, and confequently 
the drift of the current, on making land, known very 
near the truth; and this muft be added to or deducted 
from the reckoning by account. By purfuing this me- 
thod we fhall advance one ftep towards a more certain 
knowledge of them. 

Tuouca we are not yet able to determine the ve= 
locity of the currents, nor the times of their fetting, 

yee | 
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- yet we can advance one ftep towards it, namely, that 
they always fet towards the E. nor is there a fingle 
inftance to the contrary, unlefs very near the land on 
the W. fide of America near Cape Horn; the prox- 
imity of the coalt caufing there a great variety of ed- 
dies, and Terra del Fuego, being compofed of a cluf- 
ter of iflands, forming as many channels, the courfe of 
the current is altered according to their difpofition ; 
and at a fmall diftance from them the meeting of thefe 
currents is plainly diftinguifhable, | 
In the account of Dion George Juan’s voyage in- 
ferted in the fequel, though his courfe in weathering 
Cape Horn, was nearly in the fame latitude as ours, 
but a month later as to time, and the weather and 
winds very different, yet no current was perceivable ; 
which confirms what I have already obferved. 
Tuoucu the general winds here are towards the 
""W. and S. W. thofe from the E. are fometimes known, 
as we experienced in pafling between the 57th and 
58th degree of latitude, and for three or four days af- 
ter we leflened our latitude. This, however, feldom 
happens ; and therefore a fhip bound into the South- 
Seas when in the latitude of Cape Horn, fhould keep 
as. near the wind as poffible, if it be at N. W. or any 
other intermediate point between the S. W. thefe being 
the reigning winds in all feafons, taking advantage of 
the firft in order to gain the neceffary latitude, which 
fhould be fomething above 60 degrees, that if fhe 
fhould be obliged to tack with the wind at S. W. fhe 
may have fufficient fea-room in weathering the Cape; 
for otherwife if the wind fhould take her fhort, after 
two er three days, it would be neceflary to return’ 
again to a higher latitude; and this is, at all times, . 
attended with great fatigue and hardfhip, both on ac- 
_count of the rigour of the climate, and the frequency 
‘of ftorms, attended with the moft terrible feas. Ic 
was the middie of fummer when we came round the 
Cape, yet the fnow and hail fell very thick, and the 
| | cold 
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cold was proportional. And though when we were 
between the 57th and 8th degree, there was very 
little. wind, yet we had, to the great fatigue of the 
feamen, a very heavy fea from the S. W. and W. and 
fometimes the fea run in two or three different di- 
rections. » 

From our leaving the bay of Conception, till 17th 
Feb. when we were in the latitude of 45° 17’ thé dif- 
- ferences either with regard to excefs or deficiency be- 
tween the latitude by account, and that obtained by 
obfervation, were inconfiderable: but from that day, 
the latter was always greater than the former, as will 
appear from the following feries. "From the 15th 
of the fame month to the “17th, the latitude by ob- 
fervation exceeded that hy account 18 min, from 
the 17th to the 20th, 32 min. from the 20th to the 
23d, 37 minutes and a half, from the 23d to the 27th, 
33 minutes, from the 27th, to the fecond of March, 
43 minutes, and from the 2d of March to the 6th, 20 
minutes and a half. We were now according to my 
computation, 12° 6’ E. of the meridian of Concep- 
tion, and in the latitude of 56° 44’. After this the 
difference between the latitudes by account and obfer- 
vation began to decreafe; but fometimes the latitude 
by obfervation exceeded that by account, and at other 
times was lefs. From the fixth to the feventh the 
difference was four minutes and a half; nor did it ex- 
ceed five or fix at the end of three or four days in 
which we had no obfervation. This evidently fhews 
that from the above latitude of 45° 17’ the currents 
began to fet to the fouthward, and when the land pa-. 
rallel to their courfe failed, they ran towards the eaft, 
when it was impoffible to diftinguifh them, But 
that there’ were’ full currents, and very ftrong ones. 
too, feems to me beyond doubt; and it is “much 
more natural to think, that the prodigious volume 
of water which ran towards the fouth, when there 
was no longer any land to obftruct its courfe, fhould 

- incline 
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incline towards the E. rather than towards the W. the 
latter being the quarter from whence the wind pro- 
- ceeded. 

On the 30th of March, being in the latitude of 34° 
27’ S. and, according to my account 32°47’ E. of the 
meridian of Conception, we came into a current, which 
feemed to fet S. E. the latitude by obfervation exceeded 
that by account by 10 or 11 minutes. But from the 
aft of April, being in the latitude of 25 “irs and, 
367151: E.' of Conception, the two latitudes agreed, 
and thus continued till we reached the ifland of E Yer 
nando de Norona. 

The variation, of which we fhall foon give a ca- 
talogue, gave us to underftand from the time we 
wereé@under the meridian of Cape Horn, that the 
currents carried our fhips towards the E. founding 

our judgment on the: difference between thofe ob- 
ferved, and thofe given us in the journals of other 
voyages, conformable to the places where we made 
our obfervations, ‘And as they may be ferviceable 
to others in making the fame voyage, in order to ren- 
- der them ftill more ufeful than if 1 had adapted them 
to the longitude from my account, as that was not 
the real place where the obfervations were Wo 1 have 


eplain. 

Ir being certain fois what has been id concern- 
ing the currents, that their effects became fenfible from 
45° fouth latitude in a S. E. direction to the latitude 
of 56 or 57 degrees; that from thence they continued 
to run directly E, till we were in the latitude of 34° 
27”, and 32°47" E. of the meridian of Conception ; 
where their courfe turned to the S, E. and continued 
to run in that direction till we came into the latitude 
of 25°9’, and 36° 15” EF. of Conception, where they 
ceafed. It will therefere be neceffary to divide, in all 
journals the 12° 36’ 30”, which the (hip was to the 
eaftward of my reckoning, in a proportion agreeably 
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- to the interval of time between their beginning and - 
ceflation, regard being had to their velocity in thofe | 
parts when they were moft evident by the difference 
between the latitudes by account and obfervation, and 
this will give the true place of the fhip correfponding _ 
to the different obfervations. y 

The obfervations having been made either at fun- 
rifing or fun-ietting, and the daily reckoning not been. 
adjufted till noon, according to the common practice 
at fea, occafions, between the longitude determined. : 
that day, and that in which the fhip really was at the 
time the variation was obíerved, a difference, which 
fometimes amounts to a degree or more, I have there- 
fore taken care in the following table to fettle the lon- 
gitude and latitude agreeable to the hour when th@ va- 
riation was obferved. 


AA TABLE of the VARIATIONS obferved i in the Voyage 
from the Bay of Concertion to the [land of Funnan- 
DO DE NORONA, im different latitudes and longitudes, 
the latter being reckoned from the meridian of ConcE?-. 
TION. 


Long. from the Variations. Times of making 


Days. Lat.South. Mer.ofConcep. the Obfervation. 
* Deg.Min. 7 Min. Deg.Min. 7 
28Jan. 36 10% sw, best $2 Samak iy 2? Evening. 
7Feb. 36 23 ‘ 25W. 10 45 
28 o MEA o  10E. 23 20 
zMar.58 32 ALOE O Y ES il 
8 55 28 16. 24 *26 45 Morning. 


9 54 57 18 32 
11 52 42 19 59 
12 50 $7 A Y 


ae olas. “e 
44 Evening. 


- 23 Evening. 


20 
18 
18 
18 
18 - 
26 38 36 34 45 9 0 Morning. 
10 
3 34 6 
1April33 06 1610 5 
A 
5 
6 


55 Morning. 

A OY Fa gas E ds 45 Evening. 
2 BLAS 34 27 10 Morning, 
4 a2 cas 34 02 O Evening, 
8 29 
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Long. from the Variations. Times of making 
Days. Lat.South. Mer.of Concep. “the Obfervation.. 
Deg. Min. Deg. Min. Deg. Min. 


8 29 4 E E O Morning. 
16 27 16 46 A A Evening, 
18 26 '48 4818: Oe TER. 

19 26 49 49 I o 40W. 

20" 267 48 57 o 30 

Ditto 25 44 48 46 Ors 

22 25 Ol 48 47 y 30! Y 

22 24 55 48 47 1 18 Evening. 
24 24. 43 48 44 o 45EÉ. 

26 24 00 © 48 48 o 08 

27 23 04 48 14 o 00 

29 21 30 47" io o I5E. 

May 20. 24 46 56 o 30 

2 20 15 47 110 o 95 

3 20- 00 mit’ + ett r Sow, Morning. 
3 19 51 460. 45 o 20K Evening. 
4 19 34 AS AS POMS OO 

5 19 23 45 06 o 20W, Morning. 
7 13 21 An Oe 1 30K. ; 

9 15. 49 E A 

10 13 16 45 20 o 50 Evening. 
12 9134 do Md By 

17: 4 10 454.120 o 22W, Morning. 
19 4 17 43 55 1 4I1É, 

19 4 18 43 FP Ao 3 25 Evening, 
22 311193 $2058 2 47 

31 3' 53 42. 34 1 33 


Tue two laft obfervations were taken in the har- 
‘ bour of Fernando de Norona; and thofe marked 
with an * were not determined with the defired accu- 
racy, fome accident intervening at the time of the 

obfervation. | 
Ir will be proper, for mariners ugacquainted with 
the precautions cuftomary in a voyage little frequented 
to obferve, that in this part of the pallage they may 
expect to meet with very tempeftuous feas, continual 
{qualls of wind and fogs; fo that it is abfolutely necef- 
fary in the night and in hazy days to keep a very care- 
ful look out "againít the 1ce, large iflands of which, 
breaking from the fhore, are driven by the wind be- 
yond the latitude of 64°, and Ahips too often meet 
3 with 
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with them from §5° upwards.. They are ufually 
.nearer the fhore towards the end of winter than in 
fummer, when beginning to loofen themfelves from the 
land, they eradually move from it; and not diffolving 
by reafon of the Continuance of the coldnefs of the aif, 
they are always feen at higher latitudes than that of 60 
degrees. The Hedtor, a regifter (hip in her paflage 
from Cadiz to the South-fea was loft on one of thefe_ 
iflands of ice; and many others have narrowly efcaped 
the like misfortune. 

These maffes of ice and the many eddies of the 
currents render it advifeable to keep a good offing at 
weathering the Cape in the return from the South-fea, 
efpecially : as there are fome iflands at a little diftance 
_ from the coaft, reaching to 56 degrees at leaft. Thefe 
are at all times dangerous, both from the difficulty 
of determining with certainty, on account of the cur- 
rents, the place of the fhip; and likewife from fogs ' 
which are there fo common and thick, that the whole: 
- day is as it were turned to night, and the darknefs fuch 
- that thofe on the poop cannot fee the men on the fore- 
caftle. Thefe dangers render it therefore advifeable, . 
that the fhip in returning to Europe, fhould eee 
ftand into the latitude of 58 or 60 degrees. 

“In paffing into the South-fea, a larger latitude even 
from 60 to 63 or 64 degrees, as the wind will admit, - 
and then fteering W. 60 or 80 leagues beyond what 
may feem neceflary by account, will be advifeable ;_ 
becaufe if the Mip fhould have met with currents, fuf- 
ficient allowance would be made for them; and con- 
fequently the great inconvenience prevented of not wea- 
thering the Cape; which might be the cafe without the 
allowance of thefe 60 or 80 leagues, This weftern dif- * 
tance, after it appears, by the reckoning that the fhip 
_has weathered the Cape, will be of little confequence, 
if we confider the great advantages gained thereby; it 
is always better for the fhip to be obliged to fail 100 
leagues caltward, till the makes the weftern coalt of 

Ame- 
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America, than to want but one of being to windward 
of it; for to gain only this one league, 1 the (hip muft 
go a great way r back to the fouthward, before fhe will 
be able to get round the Cape; efpecially as there is 
little chance of having a fair wind. Ina fubfequent 
chapter, 1 fhall more fully confider this fubjeét, and 
ipecify other precautions neceffary to be oblerved in 


failing on that ocean. 


GUA BIE 


- Arrival at Frnnanpo pz Norona, Defeription of the 


' 


land. * 


WE now, from our reckonings and other figns, 

concluded that we could not be at any great 
diftance from the ifland we were fearching for; and 
accordingly on the 20th of May, when a fog came 
on with rain, we laid to under our top- fails, rather 
from an apprehenfion of overfhooting the ifland than 
of lofing company or running foul Be each other. - On 
the are having an appearance of fair weather, the 
frigates made fails and at half an hour after nine, the 
Louis Erafme dilcovered the ifland bearing weft one 


quarter foutherly, diftance nine leagues, as was after- 
wards verified by the log-line. 


Tus ifland we imagined to be totally defart ; but 
from:a fuppofition that for the conveniency of its har- 


bour, fhips of any nation returning from the Eaft- 


Indies might, either for water, or on any other neceflary 
occafion put in there, it was agreed by the captains of 


* The Portugueze have induftrioufly fpread a report of the e 
rennefs of this ifland, although it is well known to thofe who have 
had the fortune to touch there, that there is not a more fertile ifland 
in thefe feas, nor any one that affords fuch plenty of neceflaries, 
which every Ship ftands in nes of after a long paflage, A, 


the 
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the French frigates to go in, and under Englifh co- 
lours, 1 in order the better to conceal their courfe; and 
in cafe.we found any fhips of the enemy, to take the 
beft precautions in their power for defence. But to 
our great fatisfaction, we faw, on our approach, two 
forts with the Portuguefe flag flying, and a brigantine 
with an enfign and long pennant of the fame “nation. 
We were the more furprized at this, as according. to 
all the accounts we had received, the ifland was a de- | 
fart, having been forfaken by the Portuguefe as not 
fufceptible of tillage: but on our arrival we were in- 
formed, that the French Eaft-India company had made 
_a fettlement on it as a convenient place for their fhips 
to put in at for refrefhments: but the court of Portus — 
gal being unwilling that either the French or any other 
nation fhould have a fettlement fo near the coatt of. 
Brazil, obliged them to evacuate it. This refolution 
was taken about feven years fince, after which, thefe 
and other forts were erected, and a colony fettled on 
the ifland *, ' 

We now began to confider whether it was pofible 
to procure any true account of the ftate. of affairs.in 
Europe; or whether Portugal, in the prefent war, 
might have gone farther than a neutrality. But as 
this could not be immediately determined, it was 
thought advifeable for the three frigates to agree on 
fignals of certain import to be made at going into this 
harbour. In order to get in it is neceflary to weather 
the ifland on the north fide, as the force of the current 
to the fouthward is fuch, that it cannot be done at 
leaft under four or five days or more, beating to wind-_ 


* In this ifland there is only a garrifon of folúlits (which iv 
relieved every fix months from Pernambuco) except male felons, 


who are tranfported from the coaft of Brazil hither, where their 


Atations are no better than flaves to the garrifon; unlefs they may 
be proper to act the part of Noevolas 1 in Juvenal's ninth Satire, ' 
for here it may be faid "Alros EPEAMETOA pl o as there is 
not a woman on the ifland. 


ward 
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ward up to that part where the currents do not ob- 
ftruct the entrance. Having been previoufly informed 


of this, when we found ourfelves to the fouthward, 


and fo near as 1 have mentioned, we: fteered S. W. 5 
degrees welterly, and after failing near a league till 


we weathered the ifland, we ftood S. 4 4 foutherly, with 


3 


the fhip's head direétly towards.a bres" mountain, be- 
-twixt two others plainly diftinguithable 5 but that on 
the E. fide was larger than that in the middle, and the 
presa on the W. a high rocky peak, that looks" as it 
- Were falling towards the E. and on account of its height 
Sand figure called: the Campanario,* or the belfry. 
The currents here fet fo ftrongly to the weftward; that 
after feveral tacks, inftead of gaining ground, we 
found ourfelves carried further from the ifland; fo 
that in order to avoid any further inconveniency, we 


+ came to an anchor at fome diftance from the proper 


4 


anchoring-place, in twenty-five fathoms water, the 
bottom mud mixed with fhells and gravel; about a 
league and a quarter from the fhore, fort Remedios, 
the largeft of thofe built for the defence of the har- 
bour, bearing S. S.E. The prodigious fea here oc- 
cafioned by the violence of the wind, and the ftrength 
of the current caufing our frigates to ftrain on their 
cables, obliged us to weigh, and ftand farther into 
the ufual anchoring- -place, beat: which no fhips are 
permitted. . This is about 4 of a league from'the fhore: 
and here on the 23d of March, the Louis Erafme an- 
chored in thirteen fathom water, the bottom of a fine . 
white and black fand; fort San | Antonio bearing E. 5 
Pou o foutherly, Remediows . 7 welterly, Conception 

.S.W. 4 degrees wefterly, and ce ¡BAN | 

3. W. "3 degrees foutherly. 

This: iflahd has two harbours capable of. receiving 
fhips of the greateft burthen: one is on the N. fide, 
and the other on | the N. Ws The former is in Sind 


* Church tower, which it mack refembles. oe 


Voz. II. A Y | refpect 
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refpect the principal both for fhelter, capacity, and the . 
goodnefs of its bottom. But both are entirely expofed 
to the N. and W. though thefe winds, particularly the 
N. are periodical, and of no long continuance. Thefe | 
harbours, however, when thefe winds do prevail, are 
both impracticable, the fhips being in danger, and all 
communication with the fhore entirely precluded by 
the agitations and violence of the furface; for the 
-coaft being every where lined with rocks, no boat or : 
veffel can come near it without the greateft danger of 
being beat to pieces. And even in the feafon of the 
-eafterly winds, you cannot land without fome danger. 
This interval indeed affords fome days when the agita= _ 
tion of the fea is greatly abated, but even in thefe the © 
landing muft be done with great circumfpection; and 

at other times the violence of the fea, and the rocks on 

all fides render it utterly impracticable. Thus through- 

out the whole year this harbour is by no means a defir- 

able retreat; but happily ferves on an urgent neceffity 

of making land, notwith{tanding the danger or incon- 

-veniency that may attend it. 

Arter. the Portuguefe had caufed the F secah 
Eaft-India company to remove from this ifland, they 
fecured it to themfelves by fortifications; for befides - 
the three forts which defend the N. harbour, it has 
two others for the defence of the. N: W. and two in 
the E. part of the ifland in a fmall bay, though fit 
only for fmail barks, and difficult even to thefe. 
The forts are all of ftone, fpacious and well provided 
with large artillery. Thus though the whole. length 
of the ifland is fcarce two leagues, and it does not 
yield wherewithal to fupport the garrifon, and the few 
other inhabitants, it has no lefs than feven -elegant 
forts. It is under the government of Fernambuco, 
from.whence it is fupplied’ with provifions and other 
neceffaries.. But the jealaufy of the Portuguefe, left | 
any cther nation fhould get footing on it, ARO make 
that the fountain of farther pretenfions, has induced — 

them 


$ 
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them to fpare no expence for keeping the forts in a 
‘condition to seit their fovereign : mest againít any, 
intruders. 

THE principal fort Pande on a hich fteep rock 
walhed by the’ fea, at the foot of which is a Cae, 
vern, where vaft quantities of water are continually 
pouring in without any fenfible outlet. ‘In this. place 
are heard at fhort intervals,- very dreadful eructa- 
tions of the wind, which being comprefled ftruggles 
for a vent againft the torrent. “of the water, and by 
filling the whole mouth of the cave in its afcent, 
«leaves a large vacuity after its difcharge, which is 
=done with a noife refembling that of a volcano: 
‘but neither on the oppofite fide of the ifland, nor 
«throughout its whole circuit, is there any place or 
mark which affords the leaft room for conjecture, with 
regard to the other mouth of this cavern; fo that 
it is wppelee to Be at a great diftance lec it in the 
fea.» | 
q ended of the idad does not. proceed 
from any defect in its foil, which produces every fpe- 
cies of grain, and fruits common in hot climates, as 
experience has fufficiently demonftrated; but from the 
want of moifture: for befides two or three years 
often país without any rain, there is not the leaft 
drop of water to be found throughout the ifland ex- 
cept in fome brooks; and by reafon of this fearcity 
the’ plants wither and die away in their growth. The 
moft fruitful parts of the ifland, unlefs when foftened 
by moifture from the clouds, become as arid and bar- 
ren as rocks. At the time we were there it was two 
years fince they had any rain; but on the nineteenth 
of May | came on violent fhowers, which continued 
the whole time we remained near the ifland. The 
inhabitants ufe the water which they fave in’ pits re- 
fembling cifterns, but this as well as the waters of the 
brooks on its beginning to rain, grow thick and 

aie Sa ~~ brackith, 
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brackifh. The Portuguefe indeed fay that in the in- 
ward parts of the ifland where thefe brooks have their 
origin, water is never ibe beget and that it is clear and 
wholefome. 

“In the inland part of the ifland is a Portuguefe 
-town, in which refide the parifh prieft and a go- 
vernor, who on advice of any. fhips being in fight . 
repair to the forts, which are all well garrifoned, — 
there being in fort Remedios alone, while we were 
‘there, near 1000 men, partly regulars fent from Fer- ze 
nambuco, which are relieved every fix months, and 
partly tranfports, from all that coaft of Brazil: a 
Almojarife or treafurer, and a proveditore, who con-— 
trouls the payments and iffues of provifions to the troops 
and others; which is done with an equity and exactnels ] 
worthy the imitation of Europeans. 

THE common food of the inhabitants of all ranks, 
both here and throughout Brazil, is the farina de Pau — 
or wood-meal, which is univerfally eaten inftead of 
bread.* It is made of the root called Moniato, of 
which 1 have given an account in the defcription of 
Carthagena; as well as of thofe of Name and Yuca: 
They firft cleanfe it and then macerate it in water, till 
the ftrong and noxious juice in it be entirely extracted ; 
then grate or grind it into meals which having : again 
foaked in feveral waters, they dry, and then eat it 
with a fpoon, or mix it with other foods. They are 
fo habituated to it, that even at a table where they have © 
wheat bread at command, with every mouthful of it — 
they take a little of this, meal, Befides this flour, .- 
which is little more than wood meal or faw duft, bore 
with regard to tafte and {mell, they eat a great deal of 
rice and {ugar-cane, brought from Pernambuco: $. 


* Calar; in . Portuguefe dittnd Mandioc, did isa. ry, by 4 ed 
rifhing food, and the beit fubftitute for bread 1 ever met with... 
+ N B. This town ought to be written and pronoun pe 
Pernambuco. A. “as 
SALE Here oe 
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Here are two tranfports belonging to the king of Por- 
tugal, for bringing provifions and foldiers, the latter of 
which is done fo methodically, that the time when they 
are to leave Brazil is fettled: and thus while one is 
coming towards the ifland, the other is returning with 
the late garrifon. ; 
Arrer the fecond. dec of the Portuguefe 
here, befides the little plantations which was one of 
their firtt cares, they alfo brought over cows, hogs, 
and fheep, in order to 'breed thofe ufeful creatures; | 

_and-as a {mall quantity of flefh ferves the Portuguefe, 
they “are, even in this barren foil, fo greatly increafed, 
that during our ftay here we had the pleafure of victual- 
ling our crews with frefh provifions; and at our de- 
parture took on board a quantity fufficient to laft us for 
feveral. days. 

THESE Rabo i or roads abound in fith of five 
or fix different fpecies: and among thefe are lam- 
preys and Morenos; the laft are “of an enormous 
fize, but neither of them palatable. At the bottom 
of this harbour is taken a fifh called cope, from its 
triangular figure. Ic has a fnout not unlike that of © 
a hog; and its whole body inclofed in one bone re- 
fembling horn, within which is the flefh, entrails and 
other parts. On the two upper fuperficies it is co- 
vered with green fcales, and underneath with white. 
Jt has two fmall fins like other fifhes, and its tail, 
which is horizontal, is alfo {mall. On being taken 
out of the water it immediately emits from its 

mouth a greenifh froth of an infupportable {mell, 
and which continues for a confiderable time. Some 
of our people who had feen this fith in other parts 
affirmed, that its flefh is of fuch a poifonous na- 
ture, as to caule the bodies of thofe who eat, though 
~~ but moderately of it, to fwell till they burft. Buc 
po the people on this ifland were as poffitive to the 
‘contrary, and affirmed it from their own experience. 
wal ite They. 
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They however make vfe of this precaution before 
they eat it, namely, of laying a great weight on it, 
that all the malignant particles .migbt the better 
ooze out in the foam: :and after keeping it a whole 
day in this manner, they open the» hard (hell within 
which it is inclofed, boil it till about half ready, and: 
then fhift it into another water. By thefe precautions 
they affirm that all the noxious: particles are extracted, 
But, in my opinion, this troublefome proceís is thrown 


away, the tafte of its flefh not being at all anfwerable: 
and were it even 11 any degree: palatable, forely 
" the remembrance. of. its fetid (mel mutt difguft » the: 


themach: 4 sis 

Durine the. feafon in abies the debi lay" thet 3 
eggs, namely from December to April, the fhores” 
of the whole ifland are covered with them; after 
which retiring into the fea they difappear, as was the’ 
cafe when we were at Norona. In thefe months the 
winds are at N. and N. W.. and from May forward 


they fhift to the E. fometimes inclining to the S. E. 


and at others to the N. BE. The latitude of this ifland, 
as taken by feveral French pilots, at the time it.was in 
poffefiion of that nation, 1s 3%, 53° S. and chus it ftands 
in the new French map; anil lies 33° W. of the ob- 
fervatory at Paris. Its diftance from the coaft of Brae. 
zil is betwixt 60 and 8o leagues; but this is not pre-- 
cifely determined, the French map placing it 60 leagues. 
E. of it, whilft the Portuguefe pilots. belonging to the 
tranfports, and) who, confequently, fhould be well ac= 
quainted with the paflage, judge it to be 80 leagues. 
By taking a macia betwixt the two, the dittance will 
be 70. ' 

On the frigates coming : to. an anchor in ver bay, 
and all our apprehenfions diffipated by a certainty 
that the Portuguefe . poffefied this land, we took in 
our Englifh colours, and hoifted French; and fuc- 


“eeflively faluted the Portuguele ae, which was an- 


{wered 
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fwered by all the three forts in the bay. Afterwards 
an officer of the Marquis d’Antin was fent afhore with 
compliments to the governor, in the name of the 
captains and mafters of the frigates. After a very 
polite reception, the governor fignified to the officer 
that his duty obliged him to be ful Uy informed what 
frigates they were, whenee they came, and whither 
they were bound; and that he defired the captains 
would fend him a written account, together with 
their commifions, invoyances and clearances. And | 
this indifpenfable demand being complied with, they’ . 
might depend on all the friendly offices within his — 
power. This was immediately done: and on his 
part, after an attentive perufal of the feveral papers, 
being fatisfied with their contents, he wrote a very” 
obliging letter to the captains, offering them what- 
ever the ifland afforded: for befides his own perfonal 
difpofition to act up to the laws of hofpitality 
towards all who ftood in need of fuccour, he and all 
the governors of Brazil had exprefs orders in their 
commiffions from their fovereign to fhew all manner of 
friendfhip to any fhips belonging to other {tates, which: 
might. put into their ports; and likewife to furniíh 
them all equally wich whatever they wanted, provided 
it was not detrimental to his people or veffels, nor give . 
jut caufe of ao to any other nation at war. 
The French captains were not wanting to fhew their 
fenfe of. fuc ch humane and prudent expreffions ; and 
the generous governor foon fhewed they were. fincere, 
- by farnithing whatever provifions we required as necef 
fary, ordering a number of Indians to alfbít us in water- 
ing , and the. tranfport to receive on board fo much of 
the cargo of the Delivrance as was neceflary to lighten 
her, in order to her being caulked and careened, that 
fhe might perform the remainder of the voyage with 
fafety and difpatch. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all the civility and oe ip 
of the govermor in every particular, we were ithe: 

| e ae ame, 
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fame condition in the ifland, with regard to recreation 
and amufements, as if we had been at fea; being 
hardly permitted to go afhore; the Portuguefe from 
their natural fufpicion and jealoufy obferved. their or- 
ders with fuch precife ftrictnefs, that to go from the 
fhore to the principal fort where the governor of the 
ifland refided, was the only.walk allowed: and in this 
he who went afhore was attended with three or four 
foldiers, who never left him till he returned to the 
boat, which was immediately ordered to be put» off, 
Guards were placed in all quarters of the barbourj' 
and on feeing any boat, they immediately ran to the" 
place they fuppofed fhe intended to land at, in order to 
accompany the paflengers. *. Thefe difagreeable pre- 
cautions, however, are to be imputed to the abrupt 
fettlement made on this ifland by the French Eaft India — 
company, when the Portuguefe retired from it; and 
now thinking it a place of great importance to the 
French, they preclude them from any acquaintance 
with the inland parts of the ifland, left fuch a know- 
ledge might facilitate the execution of their fuppofed 
defigns, namely of taking it from the Portuguefe, and 
fortifying themfelves in fuch a manner as not to be 
eafily diflodged, ‘ay e 
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* The Portuguefe are very cautious»in this refpeét, fearing . 
ftrangers fhould know the fertility of an ifland, fo near to their rich 
fettlements the Brazils, from which ifland a contraband trade might 
be carried on, if there were a fettlement, or the governor could 
be bribed. But they take care to make the moft dependent officer 
governor, and prevent the ifland from properly becoming a fettle- — 
ment, by not Pruna a woman to live onit. A. ; 


$ 
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| Án Account of fome Parts of the Brazits. 
By Mr. Jee Apams. 


y this place it will not be, amifs to take notice of 
fome -parts of the Brazils, which are quite un- 
known to the Englifh, except their names. 
THE moft remarkable. places to the northward of 
Pernambuco, are Rio Grande and Rio Paraiba, both 
which are yearly vifited by a great number of fmall 
=vellels, the crews of which are employed in: killing 
cattle; more for the fake of their hides, and tallow, 
than their flefh ; of which, neverthelefs, they jerk great 
quantities, for the ufe of fuch fhips as fail from 
Pernambuco, Bahia Todos os Santos, and Rio de 
Janeiro to Guinea. . The inland parts up thefe rivers 
are inhabited by Indians, called Tapuyes; many of 
whom fend yearly large droves of cattle (through the 
Tupique nation, Which extends from the fource of 
Rio St, Francifco, in lat. 8° S. to that of Rio Doce, 
in 20° S,) to Bahia Todos os Santos, and Rio de Ja- 
neiro, where they fell them for three or four crufadoes 
a piece (a crufado is about 2s. 8d. fterling), or ex- 
change them for knives, hatchets, &e. or coarfe baize ; 
for a yard of which they will give a good beaft. The 
reader who defires to have a particular account of 
thefe Indians, I refer to authors who have written the 
defcription of this part of the world, and treated of © 
their cuftoms and manners at large 5 I intend only to 
touch upon fuch matters, as, 1 believe, are at prefent 
unknown to my countrymen. 

PERNAMBUCO, or Olinda, is a large trading town, 
and the capital of this part of Brazil; it has a governor 
fubordinate to the. viceroy at Bahia Todos os Santos ; 
¿but as this town is pretty well known to geographers, 
"T fhall mention only a recent piece of Portuguele pie 

that: 
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that was acted here, to keep the Englifh from the know- 
ledge of thefe parts; I think it was in the year 1761. 
Two India fhips appeared in the ofing (one was the 
London, Capt.Webb, the other [ have forgot) where 
they brought to, and fent their boats on fhore to defire 
leave to come within the reciffe (that is the ledge of 
rocks which form the harbour) but the governor had’ 
ordered the pilots'to fay, there was not water enough | 
on the bar, notwithftanding there is no leis than’ 
twenty-four feet at low water mark. The Indiamen' 
were therefore obliged to cut their cables (it being im- 
poffible for them to weigh where they had’ brought *. 
to), totleave their ahah behind them, aad ftand™ 
away for Bahia, where they met with a more favonir?* 
able reception. 

To the fouthward of Pormimbido is the we of 
Vafabarris, into which the river St. Francifco difem- 
bogues itelf, and occafions fuch eddies to the diflanee 
of three’ or four leagues from the land, that few 
vefiels which approach near the fhore in this bay efcape 
ftranding. + About thirty leagues inland the river’ St, 
Erañcilco lofes itelf, running under ground for fe= 
veral miles, and.again makes it appearance. | believe 
there Is no river in the world of this breadth that has” 
fuch a fubterraneous pallage. There are feveral vilo 
lages on the banks of this river, and large planta- 
tions, from which the inhabitants. fend yearly’ large 
quantities of fugar, tobacco, and mandioc to Pernam- 
buco, which commodities they exchange for cloathing; 
and implements of hufbandry. The’ bar of the river 
has not above eight feer water on it, which obliges them 
to ufe fmall fchcaners for the concn experi 
their goods. e 

To the fouthward of St, Palio Seregippe del 
Rey, of which we have a good account in inott’modern 
books of geography ; | therefore proceed, to Rio Real, 
which, if it were not for the bar at the entrance, on, 
which there is but ten feet water, would be an inlet to 

| | the 
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the moft fertile and pleafant part oftheBrazils. Over the 


bar there is room enough, and depth of water fufficient : 


for the whole navy of England to ride in fafety. About 
4 leagues above the mouth, this river divides itfelf into» 


four large branches, one running N.N.W. called 
Rio: Fundo; another N.W. navigable for any vedlel 
that can get over the bar, up as far as the towns of 
- St. Lucia and St. Euftatia, from the latter of which 
it takes its name; a third called’ Rio de Pao Grand, 
or Great-Timber river, which runs W.N.W. The 
main branch, which runs W.S.W. is alfo navigable 


as far as the town of Badia, about twenty leagues from: 


the mouth. On the banks of thefe peanbhes. there are 
many fine plantations, and fmall villages, which fend 
great quantities of fugar, tobacco, and mandioc to 


Bahia, or Pernambuco, as the wind permits, which, - 


on this coaft blows N. E, from Oétober to May, and 
the reft of the year S. E, 

This river runs into the fea ibn four channels, 
formed by three fmall fandy iflands, lying in the 


mouth of it. . The three fouthernmoft channels are: 
very fhallow, and have nor above fix or feven feet on’ 
them at high water, nor above two or three feet at 


Jow water. . , 


Tae above- fn donee bar is lo bad; and cof 


fhifts efpecially after the land floods, which are . 


very great about December, when there are twelve 


or fourteen feet water on that pare of the bar- 
over which the: northernmoft channel directs its. 


courfe. As foon as you have paffed the’ bar, there is 
feven or eight fathom water, and at the diftance of a 


quarter. of a mile from it twenty or thirty fathom. 


The wind on this coaft always blowing from the E, 
the jurge and current running te the W. and molt of 
the rivers difemboguing into the fea to the E. are the 
chief caufe of the. many bars on the coaft of South- 
America: for wherever. the two oppofite currents 
deflroy each other, there a bar is formed, which is 

| nearer 
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nearer to, or farther from the thore according te the 
| rapidity of the river, a 4 
From the above dd e I schateahi it: sedi 
cable to open a pallage for large vellels up the river 
Real, and propofed it-to the inhabitants.. My tcheme 
was to have ftopped up the three .fouthernmoft chan-' 
nels, and have thrown the whole «current. of the: river: 
down the, northernmoft, which ‘would have removed’ 
the bar farther, out to fea into very deep water, and 
in all probability have opened a paflage for the largett 
fhips into the. fine{t harbour in the world. F rom the 
belt. eftimation: 1 could make, it would not have cok» 
10001... But through indolence, or fome fecret caufe;: 
if was rejected. VELAR 
. Anour twelve leagues to the Cothwase of as Real 
is a fmall harbour, called Torre. Garcia de. Avilla; 
which is defended by four pieces of cannon: the town 
lies about a mile above the port, on the higheft land 
on this coaft, and is the belt for a, fhip to make, that 
is. bound to Bahia while the N.E, wind. blows; as the 
coaft is bold as far as Punto de Tapoas, which is the 
eafternmoft land before you bear away for Bahia “Todos 
os Santos, and may be known by a number of cocoa- 
nut-trees, which grow upon it. Give this point a good 
buth, and approach not within a league of the thore 
till the cafile of St. Anthony, at the entrance of the 
bay, bears N. by W. then there is no danger till you 
are near the round fort, which before you come to, you 
may find anchoring ground enough 1 in what pigs yor 
leate. ily P 
a Tue city of Bahia Todos os tos delicalaR to 
St. Salvador, by which name it is fometimes known, 
lies up the bay about two leagues from Point St. An- 
thony on which the fort anes The mouth of the 
bay, which is about three leagues wide, is formed by . 
the main land on the [tarboard fide and by the ifland 
Taporico on the larboard. A (hip may keep over on 
che larboard fide within > three quarters of a league of 
the 
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the ifland, and be pretty wet out of the reach of the 
guns of fort Se. Anthony, or St. Maria, which lies a 
little above; but I would advife thofe who may be 
neceffitated to fail into this bay, in fpite of the faid 
forts, to keep the lead going and to come no nearer 
the ifland than twelve fathoms water, as the fhore i is 
very foul. 
Tus city is fituated on an high eminence; at the 
bottom of which, on the ftrand, is a large town called 
the Praya, which properly is the port, but generally 
they are collectively taken, and called Cidade de Bahia. 
The city and town are connected by three ftreets, 
which run flantwife up the eminence, as it would be 
almoft impoffible to go right up: in.two or three 
places they have long “pulleys (inclined planes) two 
- hundred yards ia length, built up the fide of this 2 EP 
eminence, to draw up, the goods from the Praya, 
where they have large warehoufes. Here is a fpacious 
market- place, farrounded by piazzas, under which is 
kept a continual fair for goods, broveht in from all 
parts of this country. At the firft arrival. of the fieer 
from Portugal it is difficult to find room to ftand, as 
the inhabitants of the whole city flock down to marker 
to buy up the private trade, which the failors bring 
over; every one of whom is allowed a certain quantity 
according to his ftation. 

Ar the fouthernmolt part of the Prava is a con- 
fiderable dock-yard, where they build large (hi ips, OF 
amen of war. They alfo prepate vaft quantities of 
“timber for the purpofe, in order to fend to Portugal by 
thofe men of war that convoy tie fleet home. Is it 
not a pity our men of war from the coaft of America 
are not loaded home with fuch a cargo? 

Tue oy of Bahia is pretty regular, and as, well lat d 
out as the unevennefs of the bill on which it ftands 
will permit. But 1 wifh | have nor exceeded my firft 
propofal, as it is difficult to fuppofe, that a city and 
bay fo well known, fhould have efcaped the pens of 
» all 
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all the modern geographers. All thofe which I have - 


fearched are, however, filent as to Sen remarks on this 
place. | 
Tur next place on this coaft is Rio eae a 
large river, about twenty-five leagues to the fouth- 
aay. of Bahia; here are i Be bo of {mall towns and 
villages, and the banks of this river are the belt inha- 


bited of any part of the Brazils. There are not lefa 


than three or four hundred fmall veffels employed by " 


the inhabitants to convey their commodities to Bahia 
and Rio de Janeiro. The Jefuits formerly held a great 
traffic with this place, and fent a large frigate loaded 


from thefe parts to Paraguay, bur with what goods I | 


could never learn; the fource of this river is in the 
centre of the gold mines, from which circumítance it 
is eafy to ouels at fome part of their cargo. 

From once to the llheos is a bold then Mea 
very rocky and fhoaly, till you get to the fouthward ofthe 
Abrolhos. Off the mouth Bh Rio Grande there is not 
above 6 or 7 fathom water at the diftance of 10 leagues 
from the land. On this coaft there are many little har- 
bours, and rivers whofe borders are well inhabited ; 
the chief of which are des Contas, los Hheos, Rio 
Grande, and Porto Seguro; but their. entrances are 
very dangerous without a {kil ful pilot, and their trade 


the fame as at Camanu. I! proceed, therefore, to Rio 


dos Caravellos, into which the Abrolhos forbid an en- 
trance without the affiftance of a fkilfyl pilot. On the 
banks of this river are feveral little towns and villages, 
at one of which they build veffels of one hundred 
tons burthen; this river was well known to the Je- 
fuits, and the moft convenient place they could: have 
thought of, if they had had a mind to finger any of 
the sold before 1t came under the infpection of the 
king’s officers ; for moft of the Bandeiras, ‘or com- 
panies that go in fearch of new mines, or to feek- for 
gold in the torrents between the inland mountains, 
afcend this river as far as they can in their canoes, 

- and 
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and return with their acquifitions the fame way. 
Thofe Bandeiras likewife which go up the country by 
the way of Rio Grande, or Rio Doce, often return by 
this route to avoid the officers, who are ftationed at 
the mouths of the laft mentioned rivers. As Í never 
happened to fail into-any of the rivers or harbours be- 
tween this and Rio de la Plata, but fuch as have been 
«delcribed by other writers, except Rio. Doce, I thall 
~ conclude with a remark or two concerning this, place. 
I believe it to be one of the moft rapid (trans: in the 
world; the current is fo ftrong, that the water may be 
‘taken up frefh at the diftance of a league from the 
mouth of the river. Many veffels built upon this 
fiver have failed out of it, but none ever returned; as 
at would be impoffible to ftem the current. There 
are many plantations on the banks of it, the planters 
of which convey their produce by land to a branch of 
the Janeiro, by which, with the help of canoes, they 
fend their goods to the city. 

. In the back fettlements, from Rio Grande to. Rio 
Doce, the inhabitants are’ much haraffed by. the 
Indians, who often maflacre the planters, and plunder 
their plantations. 

Tuese few remarks will not be difagreeable, I hope, 
to the readers of a voyage, which gives undoubtedly 
the moft authentic account we have of South America. 
Town they have little pretenfion to the beauty and 
accuracy of expreffion fo confpicuous in this excellent 
performance, but they have the merit of novelty to 
- gecommend them. Such as they are, unbiaffed by in- 
terelt or any private view, I give them to the public, 
, together with fuch other remarks, as, upon a very 
careful perufal of the work, | have inferted, by way of 
notes, at the isghelt of the proprietor. | 
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Voyage from Fernanpo ve Norona. aa 
with two Englifh Pennies TRE SRT 


ON our arrival in the harbour of this ifland, our - Gel 


care was to repair the Delivrance; but upon exa+ 


‘mination, her condition was found fo bad, that to 'have - 
entirely completed her would have occafioned toe 


great a delay. It was therefore thought proper to re- °~ 


pair her only fo far, as was neceffary againtt the danger 


and fatigue of being continually at the | pump; and ac- — 
cordingly, when we came to fea we found, that inftead 
of repeating that fatiguing operation every half PO 


once in an hour was nów AN 


Haviwc taken in the neceflary fupplies of wood: a 


water, with fome calves and hogs, it was determined 


to proceed to fea with all expedition, in order to re= — 


trieve in fome meafure, the delay which the repairs, 
however flight, of the Delivrance had occafioned. June 


the 10th at ten in the morning the frigates gotunder fail, 


and fteered N. 3 eafterly till June the 18th, when they 
were in the latitude of 8 deg. 12 min. N. and 43 deg. 
27 min. E. of Conception, having crofled the line on 
the 12th, under the meridian of 42 deg. 45 min. E. of 
that city, and 32 deg. 47 min. W. of Paris; We had 
frefh gales at S. till we came into the latitude of 6 deg. 
N. where the wind abated and became variable; fome- 
times at N. N. E. and N.E. and at other times E.S. E. 
and E. N. E. but never blowing with any ftrength | tilk 
the 8th of Jul y, when, having (reared N. E. and N. 
we found ourfelves in 34 deg. 31 min. N. lat. and 3r 
deg. 23 min. E. of Conception, where what little wind 


we had fhifted to S.S.W. and S:W. From the 8th to 


the 31ft of July we fteered N.E. and N.E. £ northerly; 


except three days, when we ran E. N.E. and one day . 
N.W. 4 northerly, being forced to alter our true courfe 


we the ‘Winds, which veered to the N, and NEAR: 
On 
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¿On the fecond' day after leaving the ifland, we loft: 
fight of all birds of any kind, but faw creat nume 
bers of flying fifh’ and bonitos. “On the 13th of 
‘June in a clear night and fettled breeze at S, E. 
without the leaft« appearance of any difagreeable. 
«change, we were furprized. by a ftord of wind and 
rain, that all we could do was to bear up under our 
-courfes:’? It was indeéd too violent to. Jaft; and ac- 
cordingly about an hour after the weather ¢learéd up. 
On thé r5th we began again to lec Tunny-fifh in large 
‘fhoals; and the 16th lit was) calnw intermixed with 
_ gentle: breézés and fhowers,” till the 17th. The fame 
weather continued the! 18th and 19th, with! now and 
«then thick clouds in the -horizon, which we obferved 
afterwards'to go off in violent fhowers, 
On thé 2oth of June in’ the lat.cofg deg. 28 min. 
N. we fa a bird, the only one which had appeared: 
fince our departure from the ifland. It was fomething 
largér than the Pardela, of a: dark brown colour, 
except the. breaft and lower parts of the body, and 
the’ wings remarkably lone.” On the 22d iqualls and 
fhowers.. On the ' 24th we faw great numbers of 
Funnies, flying fifh and cavallas, a fir not’ unlike ca 
mackerel; and a bird of the fame king as that we law 
on the a1ft. | 
“ON the 27th, being in 17 dee 67 min. N. lat, 
“the fea was covered with a kind of weed called Sar- 
galo, which, pickled, is by many thought equal to 
- Samphite: af along this verdant furface “bar coutle 
continued ‘till the 7th of July, that is, till we were 
in the lat: of 23 deg. 31 min. when hitele of it was to 
bé feen. Whereas for fome days before the whole 
ocean within fight was, as it wefe, covered with ir, 
During this time we alfo faw fome birds; but par- 
‘ticularly in the afternoon of the 29th of June, and. 
_ on the 3oth in the morning. Some of thefe were of 
a middling fize and of a dark brown colour; alfo 
fome black Rabiahorcados; and on the morning of 
) 6x. 11. ; Z “the 
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the lalt day we -alfo faw feveral rabijuncos. On the 
1ít of July we again had fight of the above-mentioned 
brown. birds, © but without any of the other. two 
fpecies: and on the 3d, being in 27 deg, 34 min. 
latitude, and 32 deg. 27 min. E. of Conception, we 
law no kind: of large fifh, though abundance of ote 
flying filh. 

. On the 8th, being in 34 deg. 31 min. latitude, we > 
again had fight of the Dorados; and likewife faw a 
middle. ized bird all black, which for a long time 
continued hovering about the fhips. On the “oth in 
the evening, we were furprifed with the appearance 
of a fmall whale; and on the roth in the morning; 
being in the latitude 36 deg. 57 min. and 32 deg. 
6 min. E. of Conception, we faw feveral birds of a. 
middling fize, with long and broad wings, the neck, 
head and tail black, and the other parts of the body 
white. 

On the toth, being in 36 deg. 57 min. latitude, 
and. 32 deg. 6 min. E. of Conception, by my 
reckoning, according to which, and likewife in. the 
Dutch and common French chart, the ifland of Flo- 
res, one of the Azores, lay E. N.E. 2 deg. N. dif- 
tance 112 leagues. In the French chart are fet. 
down fome ends; which, as being of later difco- 
very, do not occur in the Dutch: among thefe is 
Santa Ana bearing weltward five leagues; but by 
the new French chart, the ifland of Flores lay E. N.E. 
5 deg. eafterly, and at the diftance of 167 leagues. 
All this morning we had a cockling fea coming 
from the N. W. and by W. which we conjectured 
might proceed from the proximity of the ifland of 
Santa Ana, as by our reckoning it muft have been 
very near us, 

On. the 17th ‘ste in: 41 deg, 49 min, latitude, 
and 36 deg. 48 min. E, of Conception, we were | 
amuled with the fight of vaft flights of birds, of a 
middling bignefs, and of a brown colour intermixed — 

Bac with 
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with black, refembling on the whole the Cormorant. 
On the 18th we alío law great numbers of the fame 
birds ; but from the :gth, when we were in 42 deg. 
53 min. latitude, and 39 deg. 23 min. E. of Concep- 
tion, they gradually decrealed, fo that we faw very 


_ few of them, 


From the time of our Medios the ifland of Fer- 
nando de Norona, till we reached the equinodtial, 
the S. latitude by obfervation every «day exceeded 
that by account ten or eleven minutes, that is, the (hip 
did not in reality, make fo much way as fhe feemed 
to do by the log-line. But after paffing the equa- 
tor, the latitude, by obfervation continued ftill to 
exceed that of the reckoning taken from the log- 
line: and as we ftood directly north, ‘it appeared 
that the fhip’s real way exceeded the diftance mea- 
_ fured; whence this corollary may be deduced, that 
in the fouthern hemifphere near the equinoétial, the 
waters tend fouthward ; and that, on the contrary, in 
the northern hemifphere the current runs northward ; 
which agrees with the accounts given of thofe, who 
in the voyages to the Eaft-Indies have feveral times 
had occafion to crofs the lines. Till the 24th of June 
the courfe of the waters continued northward 10 or 
11 min. a day ; but when we reached 14 deg. 22 min. 
the latitude by obfervation began to correlpond with 
that by account. 

Tue differences between the latitudes by account 
and obfervation can: only be attributed to the courfe 
of the water in the two hemifpheres; and not to any 
defect in the meafurement by the log-line: for were 
that the cafe, how can it be reconciled with this. 
known circumítance, that the way of the fhip whilít. 
in the fouthern hemifphere was in reality Jlefs than 
- it appeared by the log-line: and on coming into the 
northern hemifphere, ic was quite the reverfe. As 
little can it be charged on any defect in the inftru- 
ments; for befides the daily agreement of all con- 
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cerning the difference, when we were got out of thefe 


oppofite courfes of the water, the latitude by obferva-. 


tion agreed with that by account. The preceding: 
reafons alla! fhew, that the perfon who tended the: 
log-line was not carelefs; for if any error had been 
committed here, the difference would have continued, 
the management of it having on all occafions been . 
intrufted to the fame perfon, who befides his fobriety” 
and attention, was a complete artift. But the above’ 
caufe is further evident from the continual unifor- 
mity of the diftance, never exceeding ten or twelve 
minutes; or. decreafing betwixt ten and twelve’ 
minutes every day: and that if on any day the lati- 
tude had not been obferved, on the day following’ 
the difference was found double; a circumftance that’ 


not only proves the reality of ‘the currents here, but. 
likewife confirms what we have faid in chapter 2d, 


concerning thofe in our paflage from Conception to this 
ifland, exclufive of thofe which will be mentioned 
in the fequel. 

On the 7th of June, being i in 33 de: 31 min. 
latitude, and 31 des. 37 min. eaft of the meridian’ 
of Conception, we fuddenly felt a ftrong' motion of a: 
current, which the more A dpriadd us, as we perceived 
nothing of that kind the day before, though in the fame 
latitude. However, we were confirmed that we were 
not miftaken by our reckoning the following days," 
till the 11th, the latitude by “obfervation’ daily €X- 
ceeding by 13 or 15 min. that by account; but 


on the eleventh they again agreed. On the foch in 


39 deg. 44 min. latitude that by obfervation again 
proved different to that by account, the former | be-" 
ing lefs than the latter, by 13 min. «And on the 


13th the difference continued to be the fame.' Thus. 
the couríé of the current continued Jefenine the: 


fhip’s way, by Carrying us fouthward till the 1 sth! 
and 16th, when: the difference became * greater, . bur. 


invan oppofite diréftion;. that is, the currents car 


ried 


~ 
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ried us northward. On the 17th they continued the 
fame courfe, but on the 18th we found 27 min. dif- 
ference; _ having fuddenly entered into waters of a 
different courte, that 1s, they again carried us fouth- 
ward. Had this variety of differences been reported: 
only by “a finele perfon, doubtleís from the ftrange- 
nefs of the phenomenon, 1£ would have been iboked 
upon as a miítake in the oblervation; but the 
reality of thefe dangers does not now admit of 
any rational doubt. The obfervations were taken by 
feven perfons, each with a different inftrument, one 
of which was a quadrant invented by the celebrated 
Mr. Hadley, and all agreed in the differences. From 
the 48th day of the month to the goth the diffe- - 
rence betwixt the latitudes by obfervation, and that 
by account, proved fo be 40 min. which ,was near 
double of that whicH, had appeared in the courfe of » 

the 18th; and on the 20th we were in the latitude of. * 
43 dee. $ min. and 38 9 57 min. E. of the meri- 
dian of Conception. 

Notice has already been taken of the indifferent 
condition of the Delivrance at our departure from 
the. ifland of Fernando de Norona. And thus it 
continued till the i6th, when whether it proceeded 
. from the working of the fhip or any other caufe, 
the water increafed fo faft that the fhip was reduced 
to that diftrefs, which had been the chief occafion 
of our putting into the above ifland, and of our 
long flay there. On the 20th it increafed upon us: 
in fuch a manner that the pumps were kept conti- 
nually going the whole night; but on the 211t it 
fuddenly abated to near a fourth part of what it 
had been the day before; a moft feafonable relief to 
the fhip’s company fpent "with a fatigue, which their 
fears’ rendered {till more painful. We oblerved thar 
the water continued to decreafe from the time of 
our getting into the fargafo or weeds, fo that on the 
27th the fhip Ícarce made, an eighth part of the water. 
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4s on thé 20th. This happy change «could be attri- 
uted only to the fargafo fucked into fuch feams as 
ere open: and this farthes appeared by feveral pieces 
of it thrown out by the pump; befides a confider- 
able quantity of the weed was feen fticking to the 
outfide of the fhip’s bottom. But on the 29th the 
water began again to increafe, sand foon after abated; 
in fuch variations it continued during the whole voy- 
ape. And we according to its ftate, fluctuating be- 


Ww 


~~ twixt hope and fear. 


On the aft of July, about fix in the morning, 
being in 43 deg. 57. min. latitude, and 39 deg. 44 
min. E. of Conception, we difcovered two fail within 
three leagues of us; bearing 1. N. E. The rays of 
the fun had hindered us getting fight of them fooner. — 
They ftoad to the S. W. and our - three fhips kept on 
together N. E. without altering their courfe till feven 
in the morning, when being “within little more than. 
cannon-fhet of: each other, the largeft of the two fired. 
a gun with thot, and at the fame time both hoifted 
Englith colours, our frigates alfo formed a line, 
though little in a condition for fighting; for befides, 
being weakly manned, and the want of arms and 
ammunition, they had no nettings for fecutring the 
men, fo that both the hd deck and fore- “cattle 
were expofed. 

We, however, aftér the enemy had hoifted sh 
colours, continued failing in a line, but fill in our 
proper courfes, till the imalleft of the Englifh fhips 
bore down upon us, and fired feveral {hot to oblige us 
to hoift our colours; on «which at half an hour after 
feven a fire both of great guns and mufketry began on 
both fides; and at eight o "clock the [hips were within 
pittol-fhot of each other. 7 

Tur force of the three French frigates was this, 
the Louis Erafme carried twenty guns; eight on the 
cuarter deck of eight-pounders, Add the twelve on 
the fore- Be fix- pounders, an had betwixt feventy 


and 
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and eighty perfons on board, feamen, pafengers and 
boys. ‘The Marquis d'Antin alfo carried ten guns | 
on_a fide, the five aftermoft of fix-pounders, and 
the five forward of four; and had aboard about 
fifty or fifty-five perfons. La Delivrance was ftill 
fmaller than the other two, having only feven four- 
pounders on a fide, and all the perfons on board did 
not exceed fifty-one. 

Tue enemy who afterwards proved privateers, were ' 
confiderably fuperior in force. ‘The <largeft of them 
called the Prince Frederick, commanded by captain 
James Talbot, carried thirty guns, twenty four of 
them being twelve pounders, befides crofsbar fhots . 
which ftuck in our mafts and fides, and fix fix-pounders 
on the quarter deck. The name of the {malleft pri- 
vateer was the Duke, captain Morecock, had ten 
guns on a fide, and thefe likewife twelve-pounders, 
befides padereros on both, which did great execution 
on. our rigging. The Prince Frederick to all ap- 
pearance keeping a continual fire both with the great 
‘guns and fmall arms, could not carry leis than two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty men, and the 
complement of the Duke from the like circumftances 
we concluded to be about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred. 

Tue fight was maintained with great refolution 
and alacrity on both fides, though under this confi- 
derable difadvantage to the French, that one broad- 
fide from the enemy did twice the. execution of 
one from their fhips: and as for mufketry, with 
which the Englifh were well furnifhed, and kept an 
jinceffant fire, all that the French could ule, was 
about twelve or fourteen on board each fhip, it being 
prefent death for any one to fhew himfelf on the fore- 
caftle, and a mufket was what: very few on board 
knew how to make ufe of. At length, about half an 
hour after ten the Marquis d'Antin, which was in 
our rear, ftruck to the largeft of the enemy, with 

Ak which 
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which fhe was engaged, after lofing. her captain; who 
died encouraging his men with the fame vigour that 
he had begua the action, - And however” reluétant, 
they who. furvived were to the furrender, it was now. 


become of .abfolute necefMty, the hip having received. 
fo many fhot betwixt wind. and water, that fhe. was. 


on the point of finking. | | We 

THe captain of the Delia. which was. Je 
headmott mp, feeing ore of. “our company taken, 
and judging from this. diminution of our. foree,, 
there was ftill lefs hope of a fuccefsful event, he pru-, 
dently crowded: fail, that »whilft the enemy’s fhips 
were taken up with their prize, that he might get from > 
them; for no fodmer had the Marquis d Antia ftruck. 
her colours; than the Jeaft of the enemy’s fhips with= 


drew from the aétion which fhe had alternately 
maintained with the other two, in order to fecure 


the prize, whilít the larger was. to renew the fight, | 
It was half an hour after eleven when the Delivrance, 
thus began to feek her fafety in fight : the Louis. 
Erafme could not hefitate to: follow her example, 
but the largelt of the Englifh privateers: was not 
long. in coming up with her, and by the fuperiority 


of theit force, and the vigour with which they -€x=- 


erted it, foon laid. her under a neceffity of furren- 
Gering, though not till the worthy captain had been 


wounded; fo that he died the following day. The ~ 


two privateers being now taken up ‘each with its 
prize, and the. S. E, wind frefhening, favoured the 
elcape of the Delivrance, which food N. E.. and at 
four in the evening got quite out of fight both of 
privateers and prizes. 

Tue cargoes of the dra d’Antin and the ‘Louis 
_ Eraíme, tals taken, were valued .at. three millions of 
- dollars, two. in coin, gold and filver, and ingots, or 
wrought plate. The other confifted i CACAO, w hich 
was the principal part of her lading; fome Quin- 
quina and Vigonia wool. : 


p 
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Voyage of the Delivrance to LovtssurcH im 2 Ne. 
Royarz or Capz Breton, where joe was alfo- 


"THE captain of the Delivrance, after this, in all 


appearance, fortunate efcape, confulted with «his 
officers what -courfe was moft advifeable to fteer, 
Among them was one who had often been at Louif- 
burgh in the ifland of Cape Breton, near Newfound. 
land; and had a perfect knowledge cf the fituation and 
nature of the place. He likewife informed us, that in 
the beginning of the fummer, two men of war were 
every year fent thither, to carry money and troops. for 
that place and Canada: and likewife to protect the 


A cod-fifhery. 


As this was the conftant practice in time of the moft 
profound peace, it was natural to fuppofe, that in a 
war with a maritime power, the number of fhips 
would be increafed: at leaft, this precaution had. ne- 
ver been omitted in the laft war under Lewis XIV, the 
place. being of the utmoft importance to France, as 
the key of Canada, the moft fecure port for the fifh- 
ery, and carrying on a very confiderable commerce © 


with the iflands of St. Domingo and Martinico. 


Thefe reafons and this courfe appearing lefs dangerous 
than that towards the coaft of Spain, determined the 


_ Captain to purfue what he thought the fafeft, method, 


and make for Cape Breton: belides, the condition of. 
our fhip fcarce permitted any.choice, as affording litle. 
hopes that fhe ever would be able to reach any port in 
Spain.» We had likewife been informed at Concep-: 
tion, a little before our departure, that a company had 
been formed in London for fitting out thirty privateers 
from.twenty to thirty guns, and to be ftationed fo as to 
| ' | intercept 
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intercept all fhips coming from the Indies. Though 

this was in faét a falle alarm, the misfortune of meet- 

‘ing the two abovementioned of a force agreeing with - 
the report, gave it to us all the appearance of truth; 

and we concluded that there muft be many more - 
cruifing in proper ftations near the coafts. This opi- 

nion was very natural to us, who for above two years 

had received no, other accounts; and after what had 
happened, it would have feemed an inexcufable ftep, — 
‘to have expofed fuch a valuable cargo, as that of the 

Delivrance, in fuch a heavy veflel, as muft unqueftion- 

ably have fallen into the hands of the firft enemy that 

fhould give her chace. All her force confifted in four- 

teen four-pounders, and about fifteen mufkets; be- 

fides nine of our people had been difabled in the Jaft 

action: and what was ftill worfe, we bad little or no 

powder. Another bad circumftance was, that from — 
the damage the fhip had received in the action, fhe 

made fo much water, that though we began to pump: 

immediately on the conclufion of it, 1t was midnight 

before we could free the fhip; and every one who had 

received no hurt in the action, without diftinction, vo- 

luntarily rook his turn in the labour. Weighty as thefe 

 yeafons were, that the captain and his officers might 

not.be charged with taking fuch an important ftep of 

themfelves, a reprefentation was alfo made to the paf- 

fengers, who all readily approving of it as the beft re- 

fource in our prefent exigency, the very fame evening 

_gur courle was altered, and we began‘to fteer for Eouif- 

burgh as a port of fafery. 

THe place where the aétion happened, according 
to my reckoning, and the new French chart, was 96 
leagues N, W. five degrees pei from the ifland of 
Flores. | 

AFTER changing our courfe we fteered N. W. one 
quarter wefterly, and W. one quarter northerly, tll 
the 28th, when by obfervation we found ourlelves in ' 
the latitude Of 46 degrees, 18 minutes, and 23 de- 

grees 


» 
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grees, 43 minutes eat of Conception, the pa ge- 
nerally being S. S. W. and W. S. W. . One day only 
we had el at N. W. and W. N. W, A this was on 
the 23d after a very violent ftorm, which began at 
twelve in the night of the 22d, at E.S. E, wharice at. 
fix in the morning the wind flew about to the S. and S. 
one quarter weflerly, whilft we lay to under our main- 
- fail; and, when the wind offered, made way under that 
and a topfail with a reef in both; belides the high feas 
which fuch a ftorm sakes occafioned, we had alfo 
fogs and rains. 

“From the 46th degree we continued ostias Ww. 
* fometimes a litcle aras the S. or N. endeavouring 
always to keep that latitude, though fometimes duen 
winds obliged us to alter our courfe: for though they 
were generally S. S. W. and S. W. though oftener ¡a 
the firft than the fecond; they fometimes came about to 
the N. E. E. and S. E. and theie changes were maya | 
- attended with hurricanes, 

On the fifth of Augutt we found ourfelves in the 
lat. of 45 deg. 14 min. and 24 deg. 16 min. E. of the 
meridian of ‘Conception ; the wind, which till fix in 
the evening of the foregoing day had been S. now be- 
came calm; and at two/in the morning, we had it at 
W.N.W. and N. W. from whence it veered N, about 
to the. E. and from thence again returned back to the 
N..E.. frefhening more than it had done before. Af 
- terwards it began to blow in fqualls, and again fhifted 
to the N. On the fixth, at eight in the “evening, it 
_ veered to the E, and two hours after to E. S. E. where 
it continued till fix in the morning of the feventh, when 
it fettled in the S. E. and abated ; though its greateft 
- force here had never been fuch as to render it neceflary 
for us to lay to, as had been the cafe before, and was 
again afterwards. 

On the 7th, being in the latitude of 45 deg. 17 
min. and the wind at S. at two in the afternoon it fud- 
. denly flew about to the W. where its extreme violence 

| obliged 
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obliged us ‘to furl every fail, and lie to.. We had 
alfo here a very high fea to encounter with, but in 
two hours our apprehenfions were relieved, she wind 
fhifting to the N. W. and abating confiderably ; and 
two hours after it again returned to the N. whence at 
ten at night it veered to W. one qnarter foutherly, and 
became fo moderate that we could carry our top-fails. | 
Here it fettled, and the weather became fair and ealy 5 
but thefe variations, by forcing. us out of our true 
courfe, were of great detriment to us, as will be ag in 
the fequel, 4 
On the roth, being inthe latitude of de pass ha 
min. and 17 deg. 25 min. E. of Conception, with the 
wind at S, it began ro blow, and at five in the morn= 
ing we were obliged to take in all the reefs in our top- 
fails; ic then fhifted to the $. S. W. with a prodigious 
fea; fo that at three in the biiebadon we were obliged 
to: Jietro under a reefed mainfail. At ten o’clock it 
_fhifted to the S. W. and S. W. one quarter welterly 5. 
when abating a little on the 11th, at fix in the morn- 
Ing, we made way under our forefail and topfails all 
reef’; and the wind continued for fome time in this 
rhomb. | 
The ufual inelination of thie wind in thele hose) a, 
commen to all parts of the northern hemifphere, is to 
follow. the fun from E. to S. S.S. W. and N. fome- 
thing like what has been obferved in the chapters which 
treat of the South-fea. And thus when it has blown a 
ftorm, inftead of continuing its si a ec it returns; 
and though with all the appearance of a calm, within a 
day or.two it rifes again with redoubled fury. This is’ 
a difficulty not eafily y folved, for among the great num- 
ber of perlons,  otherwife doubtlefs refpectable for 
their eminent talents, who have applied themfelves to: 
inveftigate the caules and origin of winds, not one of. | 
them has accounted for their irregulatities and grada- 
tions, both’ with regard to their variations, impulie, and’ 
direction. Qda od A 
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- Iw this paffage to the Newfoundland feas, forms are’ 


_ very frequent, yet they differ according to. the feafons 


of the year. We have already feen Mas they «moft 


—ufually happen when the wind is at S. and though the 


northern winds are very ftrong, yet they do not “equal 


- thofe of the former quarfers. On attending to this par- 


ticular, a certain conformity will be found betwixt the 
two oppofite hemifpheres; as in each, befides the | 
circulation of the winds, the ftorms happen when they 
blow from that-part of the pole oppofite tp that which: 


-35 neareft‘each hemifphere. In the South-fea the ftorms 


generally rife from, the N. and W. winds; and in that of 
the N. they are occafioned by the S. and W. winds, 


Tue hard gales which are met with in fammer in the 
paflage: to Newfoundland, are of no long continuance, 
like the two with which we were furprized * in this 


| voyage: but they are more fudden and violent than in 


winter; for from their beginning to the very height of 
their violence is fcarce half an’ hour; and though in 
this feafon they are not very frequents ‘yet it never pales 
without fome: but in winter they continue threé or four 
days fucceffively, and with no fmall force. Thefe of 
both feafons are more or lefs "aden pan with fogs 


and fhowers: » 


- Jury the 3 af, ea to my account, at catia ia 
the morning, being in 45 “deg. 57 min. latitude, and 
27: deg. 3 min. E. of Conception, we found. by. the: 
whitifh tinge of the water, that we had entered on the 


bank; and oa founding found: 55> fathom, and the 


bottom, fand mixed with fmall fhells. On comparing 
the founding and the bottom-with the new French 
map,‘ my reckoning of the courfe was fix or feven 
leagues too forward; that ts, we had that diftancé. to 
fail before we came to a bottom of that kind. On the 
evening we tack'd with an intent of leffening our iati- 


‘tude, as well to keep at a ec co from) “Placentia, 


as to avoid fome thoals lying at the weft end of che 
. Ve ye x Ris baat ats Webi ae ban k 
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bank in the latitude of 46 deg. and on this account we 
again ftood from it. 

On the od of Auguít, being in the dede of 48 
deg. 30 min. 30 fec. 27 deg. 2 min. E. of Concep-, 
tion, we founded, and file 70 fathom’ water, and 
the bottom rocky. We continued our foundines 
every day, and found the bottom as fpecified in the 
following table; 


Days Ladies Long. from Fathom of Bottom Colour of 


Merid. of Water the Water 
Conception oe eg | 
4 Aug. 45° 14 24° 38 40 fmall gravel green 
5 EZ az so 43 brown gravel - . whitifh 4 
6 45 8 22 56 48 ftony E fea blue 
6 45. 9 32 "30 50. ditto ditto 
6 45 11 art yr 55 {mall gravel and fad ed 
of different colours bright E e 
7 45 18 19 53 35  Coaríe white fand andY 4, 
" {mall gravel dark blue 
DONA ADA 20 12 45 coarfe fand of all co- be: 
lours and {mall gravel whitith green 
s 45 26 20 7 nobottomat ° d+ 
80 futhom ait 
9 ae 20 19 12 ditto light blue 
10 A 17-14 45 ftony _ of a bluith green 
4 Y 16 22 no bottom at 
A i 80 fathom dark green 


Jury the 27th, in the latitude of 45 deg. 54 min. : 
and 32 deg. 6 min. E. of Conception, we faw fome 
birds as it were {porting on the water. The fize of 
them was fomething lefs than a wood pigeon, and all 
over black except the tail which was white. They 
who are converfant in thefe voyages fay, that they 
are feen at a great diftance from the bank; and/thus - 
we found it, being obliged to lefíen our longitude 
5 deg. to return to our firft foundings. We alfo faw . 
two birds of that kind called: Penguins, of which 
there are great-numbers on the bank: and though in 
the common opinion thefe birds never fly to any great 
diftance from it, we found it otherwife. Thefe Pen- 
guins are of the bignefs and fhape of a goofe, alfo 
with little or no ‘tail. They fly againít the courfe of 

the 
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the water; their: plumage on their breaft and belly is 
white, but their back, the upper part of their wings, 
and all their neck, brown. As fith ts their whole Siro 
fiftence, they-dart down into the water with prodigious 
celerity, and continue a long time under it in a of 
their prey. 

On the goth, in the latitude of 45 deg. 54 min. and 
28 deg. 43 min. E. of Conception, we again faw fome 
of the fame birds as on the 27th, befides fome {mall 
-whales near the fhip. During the whole remainder of 
the voyage we had always fight of thefe kind of birds, 
and another very nearly refembling the Penguin ;. but 
the bill was black, very large, and of a Íquare form. 
‘Both kinds fwarm on the Bo a but without it they are 
not fo frequent. On our approach to the bank we alfo 
law great numbers of cavallas, which abound all along 
the coafts. We likewife faw fome (hoals of tunny fifh. 
About the edge of the bank there is always a ¿great 
{well: but on coming within the foundings, even in a 
hard gale of wind, though attended with a high fea, it 
does .not continue any longer than the wind 5 the one 
fubfiding as the other abates. | 

Ir I have been fo very circumftantial in my ac- 
count of the voyage from Conception, and. given a 
detail not only of the winds and times of the year, , 
but alfo of the agitation of the fea, in ftorms and 
hard’ gales, the courfe, the colour of the water, and 
the figns of birds and fifhes, L hope it will be attri- 
buted. to my zeal for the improvement of naviga- 
tion, a ‘at my defire that mariners who are Ítrangers 
to this voyage, might be acquainted with thele 
- things, which are certainly of real utility; as by thus 
acquiring a knowledge of the latitudes and longi~ 
tudes, which are punctually fet down at every fign or 
an extraordinary occurrence, they might be acquain- 
ted with the particulars of every part; and confe- 
quently the better enabled to take the moft proper 

| + mealures; 
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‘meafures; and that nothing may be: wanting for theit: 


information in: the particulars. of this laft voyage, I 
fhall poftpone the account of our misfortune at Howie 
bourg, to infert here fay 


A? TABLE of variations of the, did yy as he ah a In 


our paflage, from Fernando de Norona, . to: Cape 
Breton, «according to the latitudes, and: longitades 


from the ifland of A OS in begun the obferva- E 


tions were made! 3 de 13 
Days of the Lat. Long. § Variations Time of maki 
Monti“ ¿D. Mio) 24D. Me) De M.S Obfervatior 
June's 91 124 S dz (AR Bes Evening, 
tzid 00 Nw 7142-150 2° 43É Ditto. — bo 6 
1 died Lal. + Ade O, 38 W. 4. Ditto poe 
19 8 17 43 21 140 Morning. we 
hes Tre tO 35 46 Kye ge Oy eee 
jaly gig ‘crite 3234 Oo sro! ¿Ditto 003 303 
3.5 270458 32) 24 1 20 + | Evening, de , 
A 28 47 CLOS rs DO o QM ihe 
PIE Da 4 y or ko 0.959. Evening. 
TINE" 31. 44 6 55 Morning» 
Gi) 35.547 31 46 SiO, Evening. 
12 ,40 10 32 58 Bos Morning. 
12. 40 22 BA 217. LO are. Evening, . 
7, at a BO LON O Morning. > 
20 43526519 98041 Og. 9 (04 Bivenmp UA 
BE OARGO 7 345 29° 15270 Ditto. 13 
20:5:4.0+- -17 Ses DO AA a AO 
207,457 ED A CSR Rss ELA Morning. ó 
DURE CTE AN ans Evening. © 
78 4 102 20.12. 41320207. Morning; oF 
O AS. 27 190645901301 Ons, cByreping ayy, 
9 45 2% 18 39 15.15 Morning 


On the 24th of July, in the Jatitude of 44 deg. 
52min. by obfervation, which was 25 min. lefs than. 


that by account, and according to my  eftimate 
36 deg. 6 min. eaft of Conception ; no .obfervation 
had been taken fince the 20th. But we found that 
the currents had im each days failing carried the fhip 

6 min. 


o 
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61 min. S. On the 25th in the latitude of 45 deg. 
0 min. and 34 deg. 47 min. eaft of the fame meridian, 
we again found the latitude by obfervation to be 8 mi- 

~ nutes Jefs than that by account. But afterwards they 
“agreed till we had paffed the bank, when on the 12th 

of Auguít, 16 degrees two minutes eaft of Conception, — 

- our latitude by obfervation, was 45 degrees 58 minutes, 

-an ‘excefs of juft 30 minutes beyond that by the rec- 

oy be and this great difference had commenced on 

the gth, when we were in 45 deg. 22 min. latitude, 
and 19 deg. 1 min. eaft of Conception. ' 
¿From this difference it is manifelt that, on the ou 
fi le of the bank, betwixt it and Cape Breton, that is 
“under the meridian of Placentia, the currents fet to 
the northward, agreeably to the opinion of the pilots 
in thofe feas, who all declare that the fea fets into the 
- gulph of Canada by the ftreight betwixt cape Roze, 
the moft weftern point of the ifland of Newfoundland, 
and the north cape in the ifle Royale; and difcharges 
. itfelf by the ftreight of Belifle, formed by the main land 

- and the north point of Newfoundland: and we fenfibly 

- found on making the coaft, that the waters carried me 
. Ship northward. | 

On the 12th of Auguft in the morning, we law a 
‘great number of thofe kinds of fea-fowl which always 
keep near the fhore, and particularly feveral gulls, 
from which with the courfe we had fteered from the 
time of our coming into foundings on the ad of Au- . 
-guft, we concluded ourfelves to be not far from land, 
having alfo diminifhed our longitude exaétly 11 Cce- 
grees. In this conjecture we were foon confirmed by 
weeds, pieces of wood and boughs floating on the wa- 
ter, and at twelve o’clock we actually made the land, 
though at a great diftance. . At four o’clock in the af- 

- ternoon we had a plain fight of it; but being low and 

_ level we were obliged to fhorten fail and lie to, till the 
following day, when at half an hour after fix in the 

Vor, Il. Aa ‘morning 
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morning, we faw the ifland of Efcatari, which lies about - 
five leagues north of Louifburgh: but the wind conti- 
nuing S. W. and the current fetting the fhip northward, 

we were obliged to work up towards the harbour. * 

On the: 13th, at fix in the morning, we faw a brie 
gantine, plying along the coaft for Loulhirsh'a the 
Delivrance op this hoiftéd a F french enfign, which was 
~anfwered by the other, firing two or three guns. This 
gave us no manner of Ledabhekia concluding that the’ 
brigantine fufpecting fome deceit in our colours, ht 
fired thofe guns as a warning to the fihing barks with: 
out, to get into the harbour; and they put ‘the far ie 
~conftruéction on this firing, immediately fhewing he. 
greateft hurry in making for a place of fafety. An 
hour afterwards, being’ near eight o'clock, we faw _ 
coming out of Louifburgh two men of war, which A 
we immediately took for Thips belonging to a shew 4 
{quadron ftationed there for the fecurity of that im 
- ¿portant place, and that they had come out on the aps 

nal from the brigantine, that a fhip had appeared in 
fight, left it might be fome Bofton privateer, with a 
defien on the fithery. Thus we were under no manner 
of anxiety, efpecially as they came out with French 
colours, and one of them had a pennant. All the 
forts of Louifburgh, as well as all the fhips in the 
harbour, which we could now plainly diftinguifh, 
wore the like difeuife. Here I muf refer to the rea- 
der’s imagination the complacency and joy which 
fwelled every heart, imagining that we now faw the 
énd of all our fears and difafters; a place of fafe re- 
pofe after a voyage of danger and fatigue.’ Then let 
the reader be ple&fed to think what an edge the melan-* 
choly difappointment gave to our aftonithment and — 
-dejegtion, when amidít the indulgence of fuch pleafing 

ideas, we found our hopes deftroyed, and all our vi- 
fionary fchemes of del ight, ending in the real miferies®, y 
of captivity. | we a 
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“We were now fo. near the two fhips which weré 
coming out-of the harbour, that orders had been given 
for hoifting the boat out to-go with an officer on board 
that which feemed to be the; commodore; and we un- 
loaded our guns of their fhot to falute them. The 
fmalleft which carried: fifty guns leading the way, came 
along fide of us; then indeed. from what we both 
| banc and faw, our fatal difappointment became too 
evident, and -our. misfortune was immediately con- 
firmed to'us, the fhip hoifting its national colours, and 
firing into us carried away the foretopfail halliards, that 
the fail dropped down, and at the fame timé the larger 
fhip came up on the ftar-board fide of us. Betwixt 
two fuch enemies mo reafonable perfon will offer to 
charge the captain of the Delivrance with cowardice, 
that without offering any refiftance, which would have 
been a.wild temerity, he immediately ftruck his colours. 
The boat from the fmalleft fhip came aboard and took 
poffeffion of us, having as fhe advanced been hoitted 
out for that purpofe: and thus after firing only one gun, _ 
“ returned into. the harbour with a very rich prize. 

Tais accident gave a total change to our flattering 
expectations; brought ruin on our fortunes; overthrew 
all our ideas of the ufe and improvement of them. 
Our joy was ftifled in its birth; and inftead-of our anti- 
- cipated repofe, we entered on a new Ícene of troubles 
and diftrefs, agoravated by the lofs of our fubftance and 
liberty, where we had. promifed ourfelves recreation 
and enjoyment. 

These two Englith men of war were the Sunderland, 
Captain John Breit. of fixty guns, and the Chelter, 
captain Philip Durell, of fifty: and it was to the latter 
that the Delivrance ftruck. The officers, captain Du- 
rell, for their better accommodation, fent to the houfe — 
which had been affigned him, when, purfuant to the 
articles of capitulation at the taking of Louifburgh, 
the inhabitants were fent back to France. This houfe 
Aa2. | he 


~ 
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he made but little ule of, living continually aboard the 
thi 

Ad. to my papers, on our departure from Fernando 
de Norona,, 1 had made a packet of all the plans and 
relations which might have been of fervice to the enemy; 
alfo the Vice-roy’s letters and other papers committed 
to my care, that on an exigency they might be ready 
to be funk. I had alfo defired of the captain, the fu- 
percargo, and other officers, that in cafe it was my fate 
fuddenly to fall in the ation, they would do me that ’ 
kind office. Accordingly, when I faw that there was 
no poffibility either of oppofing or getting clear of the 
enemy, I threw them into the water, with fome bullets 
faftened to them, to difappoint the alertnefs of the 
enemy, who otherwife would unqueftionably have been 
for laying hold of them: but my papers relating to the 
menfuration of the degrees of the meridian, together 
with the phyfical and altronomical obfervations and hi- 
{torical narratives, 1 kept by me, the contents being of 
univerfal concern, and no detriment could refult from 
the enemy’s knowledge of them: but as among men 
who feemed to mind nothing but what was filver or 
gold, they would have ran a great rifk of being abufed 
or confounded among a multitude of others, i thought 
proper to acquaint : the captains on what fervice I had 
_ been, and as thofe papers tended to the improvement of 
navigation, took the liberty of recommending them to 
their favour: upon which, after having looked on them 
with fome attention, they laid them afide, and carried 
them afterwards to the commander of the fquadron, 
with whom they. remained, till, together ath myfelf, 
they were fent to England. 


CHAP. 
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‘CUA PL iV, 


Den Georce Juan’s Voyage from La CONCEPTION to 

GUARICO in the Tland of San Dominco; and from 
" thence to Brest in FRance, ale with his return 
to MADRID. 


| 


por frigate la Lys, having on the fifth of February, 

parted company from the three others, on account 
of her making fix inches water every hour, which 
would naturally increafe by the working of the (hip, 
fteered directly for Valparaifo, where making all pof- 
fible difpatch in careening and watering, on the firft of 
March fhe was ready to put to fea. The winds, as is 
ufual at that feafon, being at S. and S. W. the Lys was 
obliged to ftand to the northward of the ifland of Juan 
Fernandes; and drive till fhe was in the latitude of 
32 deg. 18 min. where fhe fell in with a wind at S. E. 
which carried her to the latitude of 35 deg. and 11 min. 
weft of the meridian of Valparaifo ; here it fhifted to 
the S. W. and thence along the N. W. quarter to the 
N. in which time the Lys only got into the Jatitude of 
36° 30’ being the 17th day of the month. Here the 
wind veered to the 5. and S. W. blowing very hard, 
«which caufed fuch a fea that they were obliged to lie to 
under their main-fail, On the 18th, though the vio- 
“lence of the wind abated, it continued in the fame 
point; afterwards it changed to the W. and N. W. 
where it continued till the (hip came into 40° 30” lati- 
tude, ftill keeping the fame longitude of 11° Here 
fhe met with a fecond hard gale at fouth, which they . 
.weathered in the fame manner, till it abated, (hifting 
6 “immediately to the S, W. welt, and N, W. 


| A a3 On 
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On the 25th, in the latitude of 46 degrees, they 
met with a ftorm at W. which obliged them to lie to 
under a reefed mainfail. After its greateft violence 
was fpent, till the fourth of April; when they found 
themfelves in 58° latitude and 1 eaft longitude from 


- Valparaifo, the firft meridian for the courfe Of the 


yoyage, the wind fhifted from $. to S. W. W. and N° 
varying alfo in its force; and the fhip carrying fail ac- 


_- cordingly, 


On the tenth, in the lgtitade 01:55 and 18° eaft of 
Valparaifo, they were furprized -with a hard gale of 
wind at S. and S. E. which obliged them to runjuns 


der their courfes. The force ts the wind indeed was — 


not fo great as in the two gales beforementioned ; but 


was aoe more troublefome, being attended set very. 


thick fnow, and the cold intenfe. The wind abating 
fhifted to the S. W. W. and N. W. whiift the hip 
pafling eaft of Staten land, on the 26th was in the lat. 
of 34° and long. 32 and 30”. Here they fell in with 
winds at E. and S. E. which indeed are the brifas or 
general winds. 

Tue flow progreís of the voyage, and the alii 
nefs of the frigate, which even in the moft favourable 
weather, never went above feven miles an hour; gave 
room to apprehend, that it would be: impoffible to 
reach the coaft of Spain, without putting in to fome 
harbour for a frefh fupply of provifions; the captain 
therefore reprefented to the fupercargo, that no place 
could be more proper for fuch a purpofe than Monte- 
Video, being a Spanifh port; and that if they. pafled 
it, they fhould be obliged to make ule of one belong- 


/ 


ing to fome foreign power. But he, conformably tos 


the precife order “of. the regifter agalnít putting into 
any harbour, unleís. on the coalt of Spain, could ‘nor 


be prevailed upon to comply with the captain’s propo- 
fal; and accordingly the courle y was purfued without, ig 


alteration: 


3 
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Tue winds continued at 5S. E. E. fometimes at S. 
and S. W. with heavy rains, thunder and lightning, 
till the frigate came into 23° of latitude, and 39 of lon- 
gitude. | Ya 100151: 08 
On the 12th of May, at one in the morning, they 
difcovered a fmall frigate to leeward; and on the 19th 
being in 10° go’ 5. latitude and 39 E. longitude, {aw 
three large fhips: but both fides continued their refpec- 
tive courfe, without making ‘any motion to avoid or 
approach each other. | eb | 
¿Own the 27th they croffed the line, 44° eaft of Val- 
paraifo, or 30° 30” W, of Paris. - As thefe' parts a- 
bound in fharks, they caught feveral, and one of them, 
after opening it and taking out its entrails, heart, and 
lungs, they threw it again into the water; and it be- 
ing calm they faw it {wim near the frigate above a 
quarter of an hour, till floating out of fight they could 
pot fee the death of the creature. The heart alfo‘of © 
this and many others on which the fanie experiment 
was tried, was obferved to have a motion on board the 
fhip for above a quarter of an hour. | di 
On the firit of June the frigate was in 4° 30’ N. lat, 
the wind N.E. and S. E. and fometimes at S. and $. W., 
with heavy rains; but now the provifions, and particu~ 
larly water growing fhort, the captain, with the appro- 
bation of his officers and paflengers, determined to put 
in at Martinico, and accordingly the courfe was directed 
thither. | ; SO a Ati 
On the 11th in the morning, being in the latitude of 
G+deg. 30 min. and 39 deg. eaft of Valparaifo, they had 
fight of three large fhips which continued their courfe 
without ftanding for the frigate; and as their courfes 
- were directly oppofite, they foon loft fight of" each 
ener.) | a mE ES | 
On the arft’at might, they had a fhort fquall rather 
of rain.than wind, but the night being dark, they fang 
at the top-gallant-maft head, the meteor called by-the 
‘lly Aaa oe EM failors 
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failors San Telmo, which lafted fix hours. Some ima- 
gine this meteor to be a fign of fair. weather; but this 
opinion is as little to be relied on as many others adopt- 
ed without reflection, and juftly called vulgar errors: it 
is Only a natural phenomenon, more particularly feen 
in nitrous and damp: places of the earth, in church- 
yards and the like, and on the fea it proceeds from the 
fame caufe; and though it moft commonly makes its 
appearance in ftormy weather, the agitation of the 
waves fending forth a greater quantity of nitrous: par=: 
ticles, and being more copioufly carried up to a greater . 
height, by the force of the winds, the luminous matter 
fettles at the extremity of the mafts or yards by a fmall 
part of it, whilft the remainder has the appearance of 
a flame in the air: yet it is not very uncommon to fee 
this meteor in fair eafy weather: and this was the cafe — 
here, it being quite calm; and in the Delivrance on 
the ninth of Augoft, at half an hour after one in the 
morning, and in 28° 40’ S. lat. we faw one of thefe 
kinds of lights, and on the fame part of the maft; 
but ours only lafted an hour, the wind at that: time 
was but faint; and this alfo had been preceded by 
hard violent fhowers attended with fome wind; and the 
atmofphere every where covered with a thick cloud. 
In both inftances no tempeft happened before or foon 
after; confequently they concurred to confute and 
explode the falfe notions of failors, who are poficfled 
with a belief of certain confequences being prefaged 
by thefe lights, according to their fituavion; the 
part of the fea and the time; and may likewife un- 
deceive thofe, who too eafily fwimming with the 
ftream of vulgar opinions, are: fond of turning the 
fortuitous effects and products of nature into ominous 
mylteries. 

On the rgth, in the long. of 13° 30° they faw great 
numbers of birds, which in their opinion indicated . 
that land was not far ge and accordingly lay to all 
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that night, and the following: but fearing that fome 
Englifh privateers might be cruifing to windward of 
Martinico, in order to avoid them the Lys fteered for 
the ifland of Tobago, intending to go directly from 
thence to Martinico. On the 28th the colour of the 
water became totally changed, fo as to refemble that 
of a turbid river; which they attributed to the iffue of 
the Oronoco, though the mouth of that river is betwixt 
fixty and feventy leagues diftant; lying to in the night 
they founded and found fixty fathom water, and a muddy 
bottom. | | | 
On the oth, at half an hour after feven in the 
morning, they made the ifland of Tobago lying 
wellward: and at noon faw the little ifland of San 
Gil, diftant about two leagues from the N. E. from 
the former: it bore S. three leagues and a half or four 
leagues off; and the latitude obferved at the fame 
hour, was 11°, 36’. According to the obfervations 
of longitude taken at Valparaifo and Martinico, de- 
duéting from them that of the ifland of Tobago, the 
error in Don George Juan’s eftimate was only thirty- 
five leagues, which may rather be termed an inac- 
curacy, being abundantly fufficient for, or at leaft, 
it was of a fufficient juftnefs.in a voyage of fuch a 
length; and from it I conclude that they met with 
ho currents about Cape Horn; though not above a 
month before, when the Delivrance failed round the 
Cape, we found them very ftrong; and confequently 
they muit foon after ceafe. The fame change was 
obfervable in the weather, and this partly occafioned 
that of the currents, for though the wind was at 
S. E. during that part of our voyage, yet it was not 
-conftantly there, nor had we any of thofe hard gales 
which the Lys met with: an evident proof that thofe 
* winds already prevailed there; and thus checked the 
*courfe of the waters, keeping them in their ealtern 
fituation. - - . all 
os e From 
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. From the ifland of Tobago, they continued their. 
courfe to Martinico, and in che to this ftee ed all 
the night of the 20th betwixt the ifland of Barbadves 
and St. Vincent. On the 3oth, when they imagined 
. themfelves betwixt thofe iflands, having fteered N. one 
quarter northerly, they had no fight of any land. On 
the firft of July they were in 14°, 30” lat. and by efti- 
mate a degree weft of Tobago: and thus the Li 
gate fhould have been not far from the ifland and 
to windward of Martinico; but they fill. were out 
of fight of all land. So great a difference in the 
fhort time of two days fail was conjectured to proceed 
from currents; but the greateft perplexity, was to de- 
termine whether they fet to the eaft or weft. This 
- doubt, however, was removed by confidering that it 
was impofiible they could have paffed through the knot 
of iflands, from Granada to Martinico, without fee- 
ing at leaft one of them, even if it had been in the 
night time, as befides their magnitude, the great 
concern they were under of meeting the enemy, caufed 
them to keep a very careful look out. Ie was there- 
fore concluded that the, frigate could not be to the 
weft of Martinico, but that. the currents had drove 
her to the eaftward. Accordingly they fteered S. W. 
one quarter welterly, in order to fall in with it; and 
after failing thus thirty leagues without making any 
land, char refleétions arofe, though {till with fome 
apprehenfion that they were to the weft of Marti- 
nico; and now the courfe was. altered to north, with- 
out knowing the place where the fhip actually was, in 
order to Ad the danger, that if fhe was on the 
welt fide, by fteering as the day before fhe would fall 
to leeward of the harbours of Puerto-Rico or St. 
Domingo ; and thus find it. extremely difficult. to 
reach any port. The wind was at E. N.E, and 
keeping as clole to it as poffible, on the fourth at 
half an hour after three in the ‘afternoon, they made 

- the 
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- the middle part of the ifland of Puerto=Rico. - This 
was a tranfporting fight to all, as- having before 
their eyes a fecure and plentiful. port: and having 
happily efcaped the dangers. of the Granadillas, a, 
knot of iflands where the greateft channel t but three - 
or four leagues broad, the currents having very pro-> 
videntially carried the fhip through the midtt of them, 
«clear of the rocks, which on both fides have proved . 
fatal to many veffels: and they had not fo much as any 
fight of land. By Don George ‘Juan’s eftimate he 

. found that they might when they fteered betwixt the. 
iflands of Barbadoes and St. Vincent, the currents, 
had carried them almoft forty-two leagues to the weft: 
and though they all very well knew that the courfe of 
the waters in that part of the neighbourhood of Mar- 
tinico fets weltward, they were at alofs to conceive | 
how they had paffed betwixt thofe iflands without hav= 
ing fight of any one, they lying fo near one another, 
the night being clear, and every one keeping a good 
look out. | 

On the night of the ares day, they fometiocs lay 
to, and fometimes made an eafy fail, in order to get 

‘into the channel betwixt the iflands of Puerto-Rico and 

St. Domingo, intending for Guarico, otherwife called 

cape Francois. On the ¿th at fix in the morning, the 

S. W. point of the ¡Hand of Puerto-Rico bore N. at 

about four leagues diftance: and flanding towards it 

till within the diftance of only two leagues, they could 

very plainly-fee the bottom, which was ftony ; and on 
founding found feven fathom water. On this they 
tacked to the weft, and continuing in this direction 
about two hours, they had always the fame depth of 
feven fathom, but coming into twenty they returned to 
reir former courte. 

Ar eleven in the forenoon they diftavercd to legs 
ward two large fhips: and apprehending they might 
‘belong to the enemy, the frigate tacked: on which 
mney alfo did the fame, and ‘crowded ib AE de 

the 
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the latitude by obfervation, was 8°, “it and the ifland : 
of Defecheo bore N. one quarter wefterly, diftant five 
leagues. The two privateers, for fuch it is believed 
they were, lay becalmed; and this enabled the Lys to 
keep at the fame diftance as when the firft difcovered 
them; and the wind frefhening to the N. about fun-fet, 
fhe ftood E. N.E. in order to get clofe to- the fhore, 
and thus avoid the two fuppofed privateers; deter- 
_ mined however to make a ftout refiftance, if they 
fhould be obliged to come to that extremity. After- 
wards the wind fhifted to E.N.E. and the privateers 
continuing S. W. the Lys fteered northward and wea- . 
thered the ifland of Defecheo about two leagues. The 
wind afterwards frefhened, and at eleven at night the 
Lys fpread all the canvas poffible, fteering N. W. and 
by the 6th in the morning, had neither fight of the land 
nor the privateers. 

On the 7th at fix in the morning they. made old 
cape Francois five leagues diftance: they kept in with 
| the coatt, and at noon by obfervation found the latitude 
PONIA from. which they concluded that of the cape 
to be about 19”, 40”, and though the land which pro- 
jects into the fea be low, the inland parts appear wait 
mountainous. . 

On the Sth at fix in the morning, cape la Grange 
bore S. diftant five leagues; and by noon the frigate 
being within three leagues of cape Francois harbour, — 
lay to with a fignal for a pilot, who being come aboard, 
carried the Lys into the harbour, where fhe anchored 
at two in the afternoon, in eight fathom water and a 
muddy bottom ; about : a quarter of a << diftane 
from the town. 

Variations of the needle obferved atin the whole | 
eourfe of the voyage, the longitude being taken from. 
the Meridian of Valparaifo. 


#.. | Latitude, 
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Latitude. Longitude.  Variations, 

48 45Southio jo Weft 14 30E. 
Ly SE de 9 3okEaft 24 3o 
49 30 23 30 ne: led 

ROnina 5 275030 TEO 
38 DE; MA MIMOS SRD 2180890 
sports | GUO ate 1 27 a 

Od Hagel ml ga! pitos TR 
ES due ie ¡nro Sy) dO: 0 
Gs a: STO > ii 
A A OR ANVHO 
yy, BNI NG 38 45 ' 2 ovo 
e ac: y AA 1 30 
Pitino? MARGE. O 010 

IR AOL ary mp WE 
HOLE GO 44 0 Ae ae 
$ gan. 1138) «ga I 30 
Ur 15 28774 Duo 

A due MO 4 is om 
In cape Francois or Guarico 5 15 


Tue frigate arrived at the harbour of Guarico in the ' 
moft favourable time, five men of war being then at 
Leogan, another harbour in-that ifland belonging to the 
French, and expected there in order to convoy a fleet 
of merchantmen to Europe. - ER want 

Guarico lies on the N. W. fide of the ifland of 
* ¡Saint Domingo in 19 deg. 45 min, 48 fec. N. latitude, 
and 73 deg. O min. 45 lec. weft of the meridian of 
- Paris; according to the obfervation of Don George 

Juan taken on the fpot: the town is about one third of 
a league in length, and contains between thirteen and 
fifteen hundred inhabitants, who are a mixture of . 
opeans, white creols, negroes, mulattoes and: 

3 but the laft the moft numerous. It is but a few 
s fince that all the houfes in the town were of 
wood; but the greateft part of them having been 
confumed by the unextinguifhable aa il of a fire, 
whe ) the 
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the sich pif of them have fince been built of 
ftone. They all have only a ground floor, except 
here and there one with a ftory. Befides the -parifh 
church, which adds an ornament to the fquare where. 
it ftands, here is a college of Jefuits, who have the - 
care of the fpiritual concerns of the inhabitants, and 
difcharge it with exemplary affection and fedulity. 
Todeed at the: firft fettlement of the French here, 
the priefts were capuchins; but the latter being el= 
ther unaple to bear the climate, or not bleffed with 
a fufficient flock of patience to reconcile themfelves | 
to it, forfook the churches, on which the Jefuits 
took charge of them. Here is alfo a nunnery of | 
Urfelines recently founded, and a convent of reli- 
gious of San Juan de Dios. About three quarters of a 
league from the town is an hofpital, remarkably fpacious 
‘and beautiful,» and which receives all patients who 
apply for admittance. The parifh church, though a 
handfome building, has not yet recovered the damages 
it fuftained at the fire. The college of Jefuits is a moft 
elegant ftruéture in every refpect and though not . 
large, is fuficient for the conveniency of the fathers 
generally refiding in it, which never exceed fix. The 
nunnery is of greater extent; but by the king’s order 
that the increafe of the town may not be obftructed, 
no young women natives of the country are allowed to 
. take the veil, fo that it can only be confidered as a. 
place of genteel and regular education, till they are of 
age to enter. on another ftate. ow A 
ThE town lies open without any other: defence 
than a fingle rampart, two batteries on the" fea-fide, 


and a little fort on the point of Puolet for: defend- ¿a 


_ ing. the entrance of the harbour, at about 
thirds. of a league from the town. The regular 
ilon both for it and the place itfelf confifts. par 
French. and partly Switzers, befides a numerous and 
complete body of militia formed of all the, inhabi- 
tants. capable of bearing arms, who | are difciplined, 
mo », . and 
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and on the fñé: footing as the eam jointly 
with whom the better to ft them for fervice on any 
emergency, they’ mount guard and perform all other 
military duties. No country can’ be better cultivated 
than ‘the neighbourhood of cape Francois. There 
is not a fpot of ground capable of bearing any thing, 
but is fown with the moft proper fpecies of grain. 
And by thefe farms or habitations, as they are ge- 
nerally called, where the fervile work is all done 1 by 
- negroes, the people fubfift in comfort and even in 
affluence; being enabled to fend vaft ‘returns to 
France for the European commodities brought hi- 
ther. The grounds belonging to thefe habitations 
are laid out in plantations of fugar, indigo, tobacco, 
and coffee, the joint produce of which" is ‘fo large 
. that 30,000 tons are annually exported ‘to France ; 
“ and this vaft quantity only from. the territories of 
cape Francois; that it may be conceived how immenfe 
the produce would be, were all the country which the 
French poffefs in ‘this ifland cultivated. The contraft 
of this with the little advantage drawn from the remain- 
ing part of it, which though’ even more fertile, cannot 
maintain itfelf, a fupply being every year fent for the 
fubfiftence of the garrifon and ecclefiafticks, flrongly 
fhews the advantages accruing to a country from ‘Ril 
and induftry. 
Tue large fleet of ias which frequent tine ports 
_ of this colony, are fo plentifully fupplied with Eu- 
Se produéts and manufactures, that at all times, 
“efpecially in time of peace, they enjoy a plenty of 
y every thing ; excellent bread made of wheat brought 
Pa om France, wines, diftilled liquors and fruits vee 
all kinds. The only article of provifions the inhabi- 
‘tants are obliged to procure from the Spaniards js 
meat, in return‘ for which they fupply them with 
linen, and other European goods. “This commerce is 
indeed prohibited: but the want being reciprocal, it is 
~ garried on with as little fecrecy and dilguile as if it had 
the 
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the fnciibn of the laws. For as no regifter thip goes 
from Spain | to St. Domingo, the ifland, for want of 
a due culture of the lands, being incapable of making 
any returns, the colony. ‘mutt neceflarily perifh, > 
unleís fupplied with moods from the. neighbouring 
plantation. 08 

"THERE cannot. be, a more convindas. proof of 
the vall commerce carried on by France through the 
channel of this colony, than the number of thips ús 
which come annually to its different ports: no lefs — 
than one hundred and fixty {mall and great, the 
from one hundred and AN, to four or five | hundre 


fome idea of thofe: defined to ‘Lesa: ud ‘Pear 
Guave, and others of lefs note: all thefe thips. come 
_Joaded with goods and provifions, and every one re 
- turns with at Jeaft 39 or 40,000 dollars in filver, or 
gold. Thofe.only which go from Guarico, exclu- 
five of the cargo which confifts of the products of | 
the colony, carry to France every. year half a million 
of dollars; and the fame computation, which is not in 
the leaft improbable, being made for each of the other | 
two chief ports, and as much for all the other fmaller- 
“ports, the total will be two millions of dollars per 
‘annum: and this was precifely the fum carried in the 
fleet which the Lys had the good fortune * to join wi 
in her return. | RY ie 

Ir i is eafily conceived that not one fourth part of 


olga and its ale endicis und confequendy it mul 
find a vent among the Spanifh fettlements, as the Ha: 
vanna, Caraca’s, Santa Martha, Carthagena, 1 Terra 
Firma, Nicaragua and Honduras. Accordingly Spa- 
nifh barks put into the little bays and creeks near 
Guarico, and carry on this clandeltine commerce, | when 
by regifter they are authorized: to go to the ports. 
Ir pee! 
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Tue climate of Guarico is extremely hot, which 
equally proceeds.from the country being every where 


mountainous, and from. its proximity to the line: 


fo that perfons who come there only occafionally, on 
the leaft excefs in diet or other circumftances, fel- 
dom efcape being attacked by diftempers, which in 
three or four days carry them off; particularly great 
numbers of the fhips’ crews are fwept away after 
extreme pains, the continual labour thefe unhappy 


people are obliged to-go through in unloading and | 


loading, taking in water and other neceffary fer- 
vices of the fhip, expofing them to all the violence 
of fuch diftempers... The malignant fevers and dy- 
fenteries are of the fame kind as thofe: fo fatal ar 
Porto-bello: and‘a fufficient account being given of 
the temperature, the inconveniences accompanying 
it, and of the products of countries. fimilar to: this; 
I may here be excufed from dwelling any farther on 
thofe fubjects. 

Tue cuftoms, genius, and manners of the people 
here are no lefs different from the European French, 
than thofe of the Spanifh Creoles in this part of 
«America are from the real Spaniards. Here are 
fome perfons of very great fortune, and all acquired 
from the cultivation and improvement of their lands: 
and all live in eafe and happinefs, labouring under 
very few inconveniences either natural or political; 
and this is not the leaft caufe of its daily increale: 
_befides, the people fettled here are of themíelves labo- 
“rious, frugal, inventive, and continually exerting 
themfelves in making new improvements; a turm of 
* «mind pregnanc with fo many advantages, that 1 with 
At could raife a fuitable imitation in the Spaniards; 
that by labour and induftry they might attain that 


profperity, they lee their neighbours the French have | 


one. 
Tue harbour, though open to the eaft and north 
winds, is very fecure, being partly inclofed by a ridge 
Von, LI. 8 b of 
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rocus which fence it ageinft the impetuofity of the 
co Fe chicf inco nventencv is, that when the breeze 
bios trong, it is extremely dificult and dangerous 
for boats to land; for thofe winds, efpecially at E. N. Ev 
{weep along the ihbje harbour. | 
At ithe end: of the honth sof Auguft, the Febseh 
{quadron under Mr. Defturbier de P'Etanduere, which — 
had been expected from Leogane, came into the 
harbour of Cape Francois; it confifted ot the follow- 
ing five fhips: 
- Le. Jufte,. the commodore, of — 0 guns 


L’Alcide 70 
L’Ardent a —— 60 
Le Caribou — $50 
La Mutine — 26 


SEVERAL merchant fhips bound for Europe, took 
the advantage of failing with this convoy; and on | 
the 6th of September, “the whole feet put to fea to, . 
the number of fifty-three fail, including the men 
of war, frigates, brigantines, and bilanders. At 
fun-fet Picolet-point bore S. 5° W. diftance four 
leagues and a half. The 7th they fteered for Cay- 
cos, and not getting fight of thefe iflands during 
the. day, it was thought advifeable to lay to all 
night: but on the 8th at eight in the morning they 
faw the Cayco-grande, an ifland of fand three leagues 
in length, N. and S. but appears the more: confpi- 
cuous from a few buíhes growing on it) At noon 
ts fouth point bore S. E. + foutherly diftant two 
leagues and an half. By the latitude they obferved, 
that of the ifland was fet down at 21° 25’ and by 
the courfe its longitude determined to be the dame 
with that of Cape Francois, unlefs the current of the 
waters, which was perceived to fet to the northward, 
may be fuppofed to have occafioned fome {mall 
error. 

Tre frequent danger which the merchant. fhips 
were in of running foul of ¢ach other, and the re- 

tardment 
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tardment occafioned by fuch confufion, had induced 
them to divide themfelves, fome going to windward 
and others to leeward of the men of war. But this 
was a conveniency which they were not long per- 
mitted to enjoy, a privateer of the enemy appearing 
in fight to windward of the fleet: and on this the 
commodore ordered his [quadron to form into a sna, 
- and the merchant fhips to run to leeward of him, 
and keep at a proper diftance. The currents towards 
the north continued with greater force on the roth, 
11th, and 12th; and during thefe days, the winds 
fhifted from E. S. E. to N. 

On the 13th, the fleet coming into lat. 27° 30’, 
the force of the currents, which had hitherto been 
obferved, now entirely decreafed; the privateer did 
not fail to come in light of the fleet every morning ; 
and towards night of drawing nearer, with a view 
of carrying off a prize: but in the day time fhe kept 
out of fight. On the 15th in the morning fhe was 
feen fo near, that the commodore made a fignal for 
two fhips to chace. But being a fhip very fit for 
the fervice fhe was employed in, the men of war foon 
loft fight of her. The winds continued at E. and 
S. E. but no more currents were perceivable. 

On the 17th, in 31° of lat. and 3° 14’ E. of the 
meridian of Gape Francois, the wind fhifted to N.' 
and N. N. E. with freíh gales and fhowers; the fleet 
ftood to the eaft; but the fea running high, they 
drove to 28°44’ lat. as was oblerved on the. 23d, 
and 8° 40’ long. Here the winds camé about to 
the N. W. and they began to fteer N. E. one quarter 
northerly; 

Ow the 25th, the wind veered to the S. E, and S, 
with fair weather; and frefhening veered to the S.S. 
W.S. W. and W. the courfe of the fleet was N.E, 
‘one quarter E. and E.N. E. till the 27th of Oétober, 
“oe they made Cape Prior on the coaft of Gallicia ; 

Bb 2 and 
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and at five in the evening Cape Ortegal, bearing 
S. S.E. diftance feven leagues. 

Don Grorce Juan, by his reckoning, concluded 
the difference of longitude between Cape Francois and 
Cape Prior to be 59° 30” which is however confide- 
rably different from the real longitude: but this I at- | 
tribute to the ftrong tendency of the currents eaftward. 

- at the mouth of the Caycos channel. 

When the weather permitted, he continued the 
obfervations of the variation of the needle; and tak- 
ing his meridian from the point of departure, which 
was Cape Francois, they proved as follows: 


N. Latitude. Longitude from Variations. 
Cape Francoisy. | 
D. M. D. M. D. M. 
30100455 ¿3109 1. Bork. 
.29 00 6 40 I co 
29 00 9 15 o 00 
33 00 11 40 1 30W. 
36 22 18 3o | 7 00 
40 CO 26 00 11 00 


On making Cape Ortegal, the courfe was altered 
to N. N. E. and on the 311t, at feven in the morning, 
the fquadron had again fight of land, which proved 
that of Breft-bay; and at three in the afternoon, the 
whole fleet came to an anchor in that harbour. 

Don Gzorce Juan being thus landed in France, 
embraced with pleafure this opportunity of paying his 
refpects to fo illuftrious a body as the royal academy 
of fciences; at the fame time communicating feveral 
particulars relating to our operations in Peru; toge- 
ther with fome obfervations concerning the aberration 
of light, and its effect on the fixed ftars, aecording 
to his own accurate obfervations in the province of 
Quito. And that celebrated body were pleafed to 
expreis their efteem of his application and knowledge, — 
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by admitting him a correfponding member. Having 
thus honourably terminated all his bufinefs at Paris, 
he fet out for Madrid, in order to Jay before the 
miniftry the event and fuccefs of his commiffion; 
and at the fame time folicited that'a report of it 
might be made tp his majefty. 


CHAP. VII. 


Account of the harbour and town of LovispourG; €1d 
the .taking of it by the ENGuisH; together with 
fome particulars relating to the French fifbery, and 
the trade carried on there. - | 


OUISBOURG is in the latitude of 45° 50’ N, 
lat. and 61° W. of the meridian of Paris. It 
ftands in the 8S. E. part of Plfle Royale, and E. of 
Cape Breton. The town is of a middling fize, the 
“houfes of wood on a foundation of ftone to the 
height of two yards or two yards and a ‘half from 
the ground. In fome houfes the whole ground floor 
is of ftone, and the ftories of wood. It is walled, 
and extremely well fortified with all the modern 
works: it is only in one place about 100 toifes in 
Jength, where the wall is difcontinued, as indeed 
unneceflary, this being filled up by the fea, and 
fufficiently defended by a pallifade. Here the wa- © 
ter forms a kind of a large lake; but where the 
{malleft barks cannot come, and the large fhips 
mutt keep at a confiderable diftance, by reafon of 
rocks and fhoals; befides there are two collateral 
baftions, which flank this paffage to a very great 
advantage. Within the fort, and in the center of 
one of its chief baftions, is a ftrong building with a 
moat on the fide towards the town; and this is called 
the cxadel, though it has neither artillery, nor is of 
Bb 3 a Ítruc= 
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a ftruéture for receiving any; the entrance to it is in- 
deed over a draw- bridge, on one fide of which is a 

corps de garde, and advanced centinels on the other. 
Within this building is the apartment for the gover- 
nor, the barracks for the garrifon, an arfenal, and 
under the platform of the redoubt, a magazine, 
always well furnifhed with military ftores. The. parifh 


church, or rather chapel, which ferved as fuch, alío” 


ftood within this citadel, and without it was another 
belonging to the hofpital of St. Jean de Dieu, «which 
is an elegant and fpacious ftruéture all of ftone, 
though founded long fince. 

Tue harbour is large and fafe; but the entrance 
very narrow, being confined by an ifland called Goat 
ifland, on which ltands a pretty large fort; and on' 
the oppofite fide is a very high tower which ferves as 
a light-houfe. The coaft on this fide within forms a - 
point, which advances towards the fhore till it faces 
the mouth of the harbour. Here alfo is a large forti- 
fication called the royal battery, being that which de- 
fends the entrance of the harbour, and the fort on that 
fide. From this fort the coaft winds inward, and 
forms a large bay, which ferves as an excellent 
careening place for veflels of any burden, having a 
good depth of water, and being in a great meature 
land-locked: and as fuch the country vefiels lay up _ 
here in winter. In fummer they all come to an an- — 
chor before the town at about a quarter of a league 
diftance, though the fmaller veflels may come within 
a cable’s length of the fhore, where they lie quiet from 
all winds except the eaft, which blows right into the 
harbour’s mouth, and caufes fome agitation ; but 
without any danger to the fhips at anchor in it, 

Betwixt the “royal battery point and that of the 
light-houfe, but nearer to the former, lies a fand al- 
ways above water; but every where elfe the harbour 
is clear, fo that {hips may tack with the greateft fafety 
in going out or coming in when the wind is get 

alr, 
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fair. In winter, however, this harbour 1s totally im- 
practicable, being entirely frozen fo -as to ps walked 
over; that Ge begins here at the end of Novem- 
ber, and lafts till May or June; fometimes the frotts 
fet in fooner, and are more intenfe, as in the year 
1745; when, by the middle of meg! a pots part 
¿Of the harbour was already froze 


Tue inhabitants of Lion, whitch at that time. 


was the only town in the ifland, “confited of French 
families, fome Europeans, and others Creoles, of the 
place itfelf, and from Placentia in the ifland of New- 
foundland, from whence they removed hither on the 
ceding of that ifland to the crown of Great Britain. 
Their principal if not only trade is the cod-fifhery, 
from which alfo large profits accrued to them, not 
Only on account of the abundance of this fifh, but 
that the neighbouring fea affords the belt of any 
about Newiodndland. The wealth of the inhabitants 
confifted in their ftorehoufes, fome of which were 
within the fort, and others fcattered along the fhore, 
and in their number of fifhing barks; and of thefe 
more than one inhabitant maintained forty or fifty, 
‘which daily went on this fifhery, carrying three or 
four men each, who received a feitled falary, but 
were at the fame time obliged to deliver a certain 
number of ftandard fith; fo that the cod ftorehoufes 
never failed of being filled againft the time the fhips 
reforted hither from moft of the ports of France, 
Jaden with provifiogs and other goods, with which 
the inhabitants provided themfelves in exchange for 
this filh; or configned it to be fold in Pence on 
their own account; likewile veffels from the French 
‘colonies of St. Domingo and Martinico, brought 
fugar, tobacco, coffee, rum, &c. and returned load- 
ed with cod; and any furplus, after Louifbourg 
was fupplied found a ventin Canada, where the return 
was made in beaver fkins and other kinds of=fine furs, 
Eu Louifbourg, with BO other fund than the fithery, 


mos carried 
de 
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carried on a continual and large commerce both with 
Europe and America. Lovifbourg was not, however, 
the only port where the French veffels loaded with 
cod, greater numbers going themfelves to fith at 
Newfoundland, off the coaft of Petit Norde, and on 
the bank, as willbe more particularly feen in the 
fequel. Befides the inhabitants of Lovifbourg, great 
numbers of French were fettled along the coat of the. 
neighbouring iflands, particularly that of St. John, 
where befides their dwellings they had ftore-houfes 
and ai] the appurtenances of a fifhery ; whieh being 
the moft profitable occupation, and the gain lefs un- 
certain, very few applied themfelves to the cultivation 
of the country: indeed, its being in winter covered 
with Ífnow, fometimes to the depth of three or four 
feet; and even not diffolved wll fummer was pretty 
far advanced, hufbandry feemed to! want a requiíite. 
time for the products to attain their proper maturity. 
Nor could any confiderable graziery be followed here, 
being ones for the fupport of the few. cattle they 
had, to lay up a winter’s ftock of hay, and to keep — 
them houfed all that feafon, till the fummer's heat had 
removed the fnow from the paftures, the richneís of 
which, in a great meafure, compenfated for this 
dreary feafon; and the quick growth of the corn and 
other products for the length: and par of the 
Winter. » 

In this and the adjacent ‘Tana were a Do 
number of inhabitants, born in the country, or on the 
main land: and what is remarkable, thefe Indians not 
enly refemble thofe of Peru in complexion and afpect ; 
there is alfo a confiderable affinity in their manners and 
cuftoms; the only vifible difference is in ftature, and 
this advantage lies vifibly on the fide of the inhabi- 
tants of thefe northern climates. : 

- "THESE natives, whom the French term favages, 
were not abfolutely fubjects of the king of France, nor 
entirely independent of him. They acknowledged 
E | him 
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him lord of the country, but without any alteration 
in their way of living; or fubmitting themfelves to 
his laws; and fo far were they from paying any tri- 
bute, that they received annually from France a quan- 
tity of apparel, gunpowder, and mufkets, brandy, 
and feveral kinds of tools, in order to keep them 
quiet and attached to the French intereft: and this 
has alio been the politic praétice of that crown with 
regard to the favages of Canada. For the fame end 
pricfts were fent among them to initruct them in 
the chriftian religion, and performing divine fervice 
and all the other offices of the church, as baptifm, 
burial, &c. And as the end to be anfwered was of 
the higheft importance to the French commerce, the 
perfons chofen for thefe religious expeditions were 
men, of parts, elocution, graceful carriage, and irre- 
_proachable lives: and accordingly they behaved with 
that prudence, condefcenfion, and gentlenefs towards 
the Indians under their care, that befides the uni- 
verfal veneration paid to their perfons, their converts 
looked upon them as their fathers; and, with all 
the tendernefs of filial affection, fhared with them 
what they caught in hunting, and the produce of 
their fields. 

L'IsLeE Royale had only one of thefe miMfionaries who 
was the Abbe Mallard; one affiduous perfon being 
fufficient for the few Indians which inhabit this and the 
adjacent iflands. 

THESE Indians, like thofe of Canada, live in mi- 
grating companies; and though chriftians, and already : 


formed into villages, flay but a {mall time in - 


one place: accordingly they run up their dwellings 
yery flightly, knowing that they foon fhall leave 
them. Their firft bulineís ina new place where they 
intend to fettle fome time, is to build a chapel and a 
dwelling for the prieft; afterwards every one builds — 
himfelf a hut, and here they remain two, three, four, : 
fix months, or more, according to the plenty of 

8 game 
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game in the neighbourhood; for this being their 
only fubfiftence, whenever it begins to grow “fearce, 
they remove, and the affeCtionate prieft follows 
them wherever they go. Many of them come vo- 
Juntarily to the French fettlements, hiring themfelves 
for hufbandry or any other laborious work, and at 
the expiration of the time agreed on, return to their 
countrymen. Others repair to the French fettlements 
in order to difpofe of the {kins of the beafts they have 
killed, and furnifh themfelves with the neceflaries they 
want. Thus the French live in an entire fociality and 
repofe with them, little apprehenfive of any infurrec- 
tion, or their inclination-to any other government, as 
their own takes care to recommend itfelf to them by 
the mofl ingratiating meafures ; and the Indians as little 
harbour any fufpicions of a defign in the French to 
erect a tyranny over them, or of making any infringe- 
ments on that liberty of which they are fo fond, or on 
that indolence to which they are fo remarkably ad- 
dicted, that want alone can roufe them to action. ~* 

- When the favages have built their huts, their firft 
bufinefs is to fcour the country, and thus they continue 
hunting three or four days fucceflively, or till they 
judge they have a fufficiency to ferve them fome time ; 
when they return to their huts, where they never fail 
of carrying to the prieft'the full amount of bis quota, 
The fkins of quadtupeds they referve for fale, having 
firft made the due offering to the prieft, who, on the 
produce of them, fupplies hid own neceffities, and like- 
wife furnifhes thi chapel ; but its ornaments, like the 
veltments of the prieft, are neither remarkable for their 
number or fplendor; their ambulatory life, among 
other circumítances, fcarce admitting of either. - 

Besipzs Louifbourg, the only fortified harbour of 
this ifland, it bas other places of good anchorage, 
on the eaftern coaft, which terminates at Cape Norde; 
and on that running fouthward from E. to W. Of 
thefe, the beft for fecurity and largenefs are St. Anne’s 

bay, 
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bay, with a harrow entrance like that of Louif 
bourg, and Cabaru bay: but thefe are all uninhabited, 
the French having confined their views to the forti- 
fying of Louifbourg; as by means of it they hoped to 
maintain themfelves in the poffeffion of the whole ifland; 

which being fo very woody, that on whatever part the 
enemy fhould make a-defcent, there was no accefs to 
it by land; and experience has demonftrated that they 
thought very juftly, it being impoffible, without taking 

the fort, to become ih Desig of the ifland; nor had Ate 
fort ever. been taken, if fuccoured in due time; or 
if, from the opinion of its being impregnable, proper 
PIERNAS had not been omitted.. 

Most of the trees, of which the thick forefts of this 
iland confilt, are pines, though not of the fame nature 
with thofe of Europe. They are of two kinds: one very 
fit for boards and fuch like ufes ; the other, being fhort 
and knotty, is ufed for fuel or making fhort rafters; 
and this is called pruche. A decoétion of the fprigs, 
being mixed with a little moloffes, and fermented, 
makes the ale generally drank at table; the water it- 
felf being of fo light and penetrating a nature, that 
the drinking of it always caufes dyfenteries: but thus: 
corrected and turned into pruche or fpruís beer, is found 
very wholefome, and of no difagreeable tafte. 

Tuus the French of thefe parts, live in the greateft 
tranquillity and comfort; and their happinefs might 
have ftill continued had they themfelves not occafioned 
the interruption of it. For though the two crowns of 
France and England were at war, and fome of the fub- 
ftantial inhabitants here, as well as the Englifh at Bof- 
ton, had fitted out privateers, the hoftilities were never 

carried beyond the act of privateering, without any 
thoughts at that time of higher enterprizes. It mutt 
be obferved, that before the war betwixt the two 
powers, at the beginning of this century, France 
was poflefied of nay peninfula and the lands called 
Acadia, weft of Pifle Royale: but by the treaty of 


peace, 
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peace, in which France ceded to the crown of Eng- 
land, Placentia the capita al of Newfoundland, and the | 
whole ifland, this peninfula was alfo included, a fug- 

geftion which the court of England owed to its inhabi~ 

tants, who being generally proteftants, reafonably pro- 

mifed themfelves more freedom under a fovereign of 
their own religion. Many parts of that peninfula be- 

longed to the inhabitants of Louifbcurg, who became 

deprived of them by this treaty: and among them one, 

concerning which there feems to have been a difpute, 

whether it was to be included in Acadia or nor. But 

the inhabitants ftrongly infilting on the affirmative, and 

the king of England fupporting their plea, France 

was obliged to give up the point, and confent to its 

being reckoned a part of the peninfula. The owner of 
this parcel of land, however, who was one of the moft 

cénfiderable inhabitants of Louifbourg, defirous of 
secovering fo valuable a part of his polieffions, and 

availing himfelf of the prefent war, laid before the 

miniltry of France his fcheme for the conquett of it, 

without any charge to the king, with the allowance 

only of a body of troops from ‘the garrifon ; fetting 

forth the great advantage which would refult from it 

to the French intereft in thefe parts. The miniftry 

entered into his views; a commiffion was fent him for 

the expedition, accompanied with an order for furnifh- 

ing him with the number of regulars he had re- 

quired, 

_ THE country in queftion little apprehending any 

Anvafion, was totally unprovided with the means of 
defence, fo that after little or no reffiltance, it was 

taken poficfiion of by the former owner, who, with the 

body of regulars and adventurers that had attended 

him, returned in triumph to Louifbourg. - In the 
mean time, the clamours not only of the fufferers, | 
who had been the immediate object of this act of 
violence, but of all the inhabitan:s of Acadia, reached 
the ears of the governor and other powerful perfons of 


Botton, 
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Bolton, who, alarmed at the recent example, began 
to look upon their own welfare as in danger: accord- 
ingly they held confultations on the means of prevent- 
ing further mifchief, and taking fatisfaction for ‘the 
late infult: they, with reafon, apprehended that the 
French muft carry all before them in a country like 
theirs, every way open, without fortrefles. or . troops; 


and they imagined that the French, from the faci-" 


lity of its execution, had really formed fuch a” de- 
fien; and that the firft fuccefs fo eafily obtained, 
would naturally animate that ambitious nation to 
greater enterprizes. This colony had ever looked 
upon the neighbourhood of the French as danger- 
ous; and in order to have them at a proper dif- 


tance, the people of Bofton had made repeated fo-— 


licitations to the court of England, that Acadia 
might be delivered up to that crown, in order to 
form a barrier betwixt the other dominions of the two 
powers. 

Tue reafon that the colony of New-England, ld 
its capital, Bolton, is without any fortrefs or regular 
troops, is owing to the apprehenfion of its inhabi- 
tants, that they might be brought into fubjection to 
the laws of Engl and and acts of parliament, to the 
prejudice of thofe liberties under which they have 
rofe to fuch a height of profperity. Thus the whole 
country lies open without any other defence than 
the great number of people it contains. The king 
of England fends over:a governor, but with fuch a 
commiffion as is entirely compatible with its free 
conftitution. This  defenceleís ftate of Bolton 
awakened in them a jealouly of farther enterprizes 
from the French; that in a confultation, at which 
the governor and the chief perfons of the colony 
affifted, it was refolved that New-England could 
not be fafe by land or fea, til the French were dif- 
pofleffed of Loufbourg; but that in order to fuc- 


ceed, the defiga mutt “be conducted with fuch im-. 


penetrable 
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penetrable fecrecy that the firft notice of it at 
Louifbourg muft be the arrival of the fleet before 
it; and in Europe the account of its- furrender: 
that the former might be prevented from fending for 
fuccours to Canada, and that a force might not be 
fent from France. fufficient either to fave or re- 
cover it. The governor of New-England at that time 
"was Mr. Shirley, a gentleman of great. abilities and 
merit; and the commodore of the men of war on 
¡that coaft, was Mr. Peter Warren, a períon of the 
‘like character, befides his naval accomplifhments, 
and an ardent zeal for the glory of his nation; 
and who in this affair had the additional incentive 
of felf-intereft, being owner of lands and houfes to 
a confiderable amount; that he was looked upon as 
one of the moft opulent inhabitants of Bofton. 
Thefe two officers, in conjuction with the chief » 
inhabitants, determined to undertake the fiege of 
Louifbourg, the governor offering to concur in it 
with a body of land forces, provifions and other 
neceflaries; whilft the commodore, who had figna- 
lized his courage on feveral occafions, engaged with 
his fquadron, though confifting only of three or four 
large fhips and a fmall frigate, fo to block up the 
harbour, that no fuccours fhould be thrown into 1t; 
whilft the land forces befieged it in form. The 
greateft difficulty was the want of regular troops, 
and experienced officers capable of conducting a. | 
fiege; and the difcipline of the foldiery, that ‘there 
might be fome probability of fucceeding. This em- 
bar -rafiment was removed by an expedient of Mr. 
Shirley’s, and to which chiefly was owing the 
happy event of the expedition. There was a gentle- 
man of the name of Pepperel, one of the largeft 
traders in Bofton, who had a general correfpondence 
among the country people of the colony, both In- 
dians and Meftizos. He placed an entire confidence 
in them, and trufted them with whatever goods 
they wanted; and they were no lefs punétual, in 
their 
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their payments at the time of their feveral harvefts. 
Thefe acts of kindneís, and the open courtefy with 
which he always treated them, had ‘endeared him 
to fuch a degree, that they looked upon him as. 
their father; and fo fenfible are even the rudeft 
minds of difinterefted beneficence and affability, that 
they on all occafions exprefled an unreferved devo- 
tion to him; and no doubt was made, but they : 
would readily facrifice themfelves for him. at his 
defire. On this confidence the governor of Bofton, 
propofed to Mr. Pepperel, that he fhould go general 
of this expedition; as thus all the country people 
would offer themfelves to go volunteers, and grudge 
no dangers or fatigues which they fhould undergo 
in his prefence. Mr. Pepperel was not ignorant ‘of 
his intereft, and faw all the weight of the propo- 
fal; but declined it, as being entirely deftitute of that 
military knowledge required in much inferior. pofts. 
At length yielding to the inftances of the governor, 
and the entreaties of his acquaintance, who feconded 
the propofal, he accepted of the poft; and at once ' 
from merchant became a warrior, This was no 
fooner made public, than multitudes of: the country 
people flocked from all parts, defiring to be enlifted, 
and impatient for the enterprize: rather from a zeal 
to accompany their chief protector, than for any con- 
cern about the conqueít of Louifbourg. | 

Such was the privacy of the enterprize, that even 
- in England nothing of it was known till the execution. 
The governor had fent notice of it to his fovereign, 
but it went no further, left an enterprize undertaken 
with fo much fpirit, and of fuch importance, fhould be 
rendered abortive. 

-Tuus the new railed troops with provifions and 
military ftores, but little fuitable to fuch an attempt, 
embarked at Bolton; and, in company with com- 
.modore Warren's fquadron, failed for Louifbourg's 

which 
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which received the firft notice of the defign from the 
appearance of the armament. | 

I Have already mentioned that France every year 
fends a remittance to Louifbourg of money and pro- 
vifions for the payment and fubfittence of the garrifon ; 
and for the repairs and improvement of the fortifica- 
tions: at which the foldiers themfelves, when not on 
. guard, very gladly work as being a comfortable ad- 
dition to their pay. But through covetoufnefs, one of 
the general vices of mankind, thofe who were com- 
miffioned with the payment of the foldiers, and even 
the very officers of the garrifon, befides wronging them 
in what they earned by their work, curtailed them 
even in their fubliltence money. This was no recent 
evil; and on the death of the governor, the foregoing 
winter, the oppreflion of the rapacious paymaíters 
and officers rofe to fuch an excefs,as twice to occafion 
a mutiny in the garrifon, and for want of timely — 
lenitives, thefe refentments contributed not a little to 
the lofs of the place. ; 

Tue garrifon of Louifbourg and all its forts, 
confifted only of fix hundred French and Swifs re- 
gulars, and eight hundred militia; formed of all the 
inhabitants capable of bearing arms. The governor + 
of Canada, who was not ignorant of the difcontented 
{tate of the garrifon, and knowing that even with an 


unanimous zeal, it was not a fufficient number in .. 


time of war for a place of fuch confequence,. had, 
without any knowledge of what was on the carpet, 
offered to fend a reinforcement to Louifbourg. But 
the commandant, either apprehending that there 
would be no occafion for making ufe of thofe fuc- 
cours, or that he judged the ufual force fufficient for 
its defence, or for fome other fecret reafon, thanked 
the governor of Canada for his offer, and told him 
that on any appearance of danger he would em- 
brace it. .It was not long after before he faw him= 
telf furrounded by the enemy; and all the ways for 

applying 
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applying for fuccour blocked:up. Thus he became 
befieged in form, his forces-unequal to the defence of _ 
the place; and without any probability of receiving, a. 
reinforcement either from Canada or Europe. This 
was the firft, and not the leaft error to which his dif- 
grace for the lofs of Louifbourg may be imputed, as 
with the fuccours offered he would have found himfelf 
at the head of a body of men more than fufficient not 
only to defend himfelf, but to fally out, and drive be- 
fore them the raw undifciplined multitude which were 
come againft them. 

Tue defign: of the Englifh having, been to farprife 
the place when unprovided, they puthed the enterprize 
with the greateft difpatch and vigour, that they might 
prevent the arrival of the annual fupply from France: 
and with this view it was no later than the end of April 
or beginning of May, when: they appeared before the 
town, in hopes of the double advantage, that inftead of 
“Its reaching the French, the fhips that. brought it would 
fall into their hands; as it indeed happened. . Another 
- accident equally unfortunate with the former, was, that 
a man of war and a frigate having been fitted out at 
. Breft for carrying acom to this place, and loaded. 
with all kinds of military (tores, and ready to put to fea 
within two or three days, the man of war took. fire, and 
was burnt to the water’s edge. Nor was there at that 
time any other fhip fit to fupply her place, except the 
Vigilante, juft on the point of launching. The captain 
of the (hip which had been burnt, was the marquis de 
da Maifon Forte; who alfo was appointed) to command 
the Vigilante: and get her ready with the utmoft expe- 
dition for the fame voyage. This delay, however, gave 
an opportunity to the Englifh of making themfelves 
mafters of the entrance of this harbour, nk landing the 
troops for the fiege, though they did not venture to 
aan the trenches for battering i in breach. 

WuHeEn the Vigilante. arrived: near:the coat of this 
ifland, the atmofphere was filled with fuch a thick fog, 

Vor. II, Cc | that 
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that to have attempted to approach fo near as to have 
a fight of it, would have been dangerous: accordingly 
the marquis flackened fail, and tacked till the weather 
Should clear up, that he might make the ifland without 
any danger. On the thirtieth of May, he difcovered 
near him a frigate of forty guns, which he immediately 
knew to belong to the enemy; and elevated with the 
hopes of fuch a capture, began to fire at the frigate, 
which, as had been concerted, fetened a flight; and, 
favoured by the fog, drew the Vigilante, which eagerly 
gave her chace to that part of the coaft where the other 
Ships of the Englifh fquadron lay: fo that when the 
fog, which hitherto intercepted the fight of diftant ob- 
jects, became difperfed, the Vigilante found herfelf in 
the midft of Mr. Warren’s fquadron. Then the frigate 
which had decoyed her into the Ínare, together with 
two men of war, the one of fixty and the other of fifty 
guns, began about half an hour after one in the after- 
noon, to pour their fire into her, asa (hip, whole fafe 
arrival would have fruftrated their enterprize. Another 
great cifadvantage to the Vigilante, befides this fupe- 
riority was, her “being fo deeply loaded with military 
ftores, hat fhe cool make no ufe of her lower tier. 
But neither this difparity, nor the fight of two other 
fhips at a {mall diftance, could idas the French 
from making a vigorous refiftance till nine o’clock at 
night, when “the (hip being battered in every part, full 
of water, and her rudder fhot away, they furrendered ; 
left their heroic courage might have been mifconftrued 
to have proceeded only from a favage defpair. To this 
misfortune France may attribute the lofs of that im- 
portant place: for the ignorance of the befiegers, whofe 
conduct fhewed them not to have a fingle ray of mi- 
litary knowledge, the vigorous refiftance of the forts, 
which they now began more and more to think im- 
pregnable, the {mall quantity of ammunition, and the 
proportion of the artillery to the defign, together with 
the a difgutt of thefe new-levied rufticks, at the 
fatigues 
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fatigues and dangers of war, which had already lafted 
long beyond their expectations: thefe circumftances, I 
fay, had fo, difcouraged the New-England men, that 
they began to repent of having left the repofe of their 
plantations, for what fome now called a romantick 
fcheme; and the general inclination feemed to be for a 
return: and this being known from fome of the Englith 
as bore none of the loweft commiffions, a refolution 
was taken, that if they were not matters of the place in 
a fortnight at fartheft, the fiege fhould be raifed. But 
‘the taking of the Vigilante diffufed a new fpirit through 
the troops: and feeing that by this capture they had 
gained a confiderable reinforcement, and that the fort 
was deprived of the affiftance fo long expected, their 
hopes of fuccefs revived; and they pufhed the fiege with 
more vigour than even at the commencement of it. 
Ar the fame time the Englifh laid fiege to the fort, 
- they alfo threatened the royal battery, having a body 
Of troops encamped on that fide, though without ever 
“rifking an affault. This battery happened to be com- 
manded by an officer of no competent experience, and 
very unfit for fuch a poft; the garrifon alfo was weak, 
and it was without any guns towards the land, which 
was the very place facing the enemy; and confequently 
the only one from whence they could be annoyed. In 
this exigence the commandant of the fort went over to 
view it and give directions; but as he could not {pare 
any men, he left orders, that in cafe of the approach of 
“the enemy on that fide, they fhould remove thither the 
guns which pointed feaward; and ufe them to the belt 
advantage. But left the royal battery fhould fall into 
the hands of the enemy, who would certainly turn the 
cannon againft the fort, he left inftruétions with the 
commandant, that if he found it abfolutely neceflary to 
capitulate, he fhould with all his men, país over to the 
fort, after nailing up the artillery, fo as to render it un- 
ferviceable to the enemy. But the poltroon command- 
ant of the battery availed himfelf of this inftruction to 
COS: haften 
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haften his retreat: and, without ftaying till he had tried 
the fuccefs of his cannon on the enemy, who continued 
quiet in their camp; that very fame night embarked 
his men, and made over to the fort in a hurry, on pre- 
‘tence that the enemy had made an affault on the battery 
with a large force. But the falfity of this plea was foon 
difcovered, the French flag flying for fome time after ; 
an evident fign that there was no perfon in the fort to 
lower it: which could not have been the cafe had the 
-Englith made the pretended attack. 

Tue enemy obferving from their camp, that no per- 
fon appeared.as ufual on the parapet of the royal bat- 
tery, concluded that the garrifon were employed on fome 
fecret attempt, or on forme works within the fort, and 
therefore did not make any approaches, till queftioning 
whether the French might not privately have -aban- 
doned it, a Bofton Indian (for the Engliíh army was a 
mediey of various kinds of people) lefs fearful than the, 
others, offered to clear up the difficulty. Accordingly; 
without any arms, as if difordered in his. fenfes, he went 
in a rambling manner towards the gate: where, for- 
faken as it was, he had no great difficulty of. getting 
into the fort; and immediately gave notice of its con- 
dition by lowering the French flag. + On this fignal the 
Englifh army advanced: with greatvalacrity to take pof- : 
feffion; and the artillery’ not - having been: well nailed 
up, was made fit for fervice; and proved a very. great. 
detriment to the town, ‘which it battered in flank. - 

Aut the guns of the royal battery were from-36 to 
40 pounders, the Vigilante alfo carried fome of: the 
| fame fize; all which the Englifh, on being: mafters of 
this fort, employed againtt the principal place; and un- 
der the fhelter of thefe guns, which ‘kept a very {mart 
fire, they began their approaches, and raifed forts for 
battering in breach. ‘The place was bravely defended: 
but a large breach having been made, and every thing 
prepared for a ftorm, it was thought proper to capitu- 
late on honourable terms ; which were readily granted 
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by the Englifh, not lefs out of efteem for that valour 
which a concurrence of misfortunes had forced to yield, 
than from a defire of putting an advantageous period to 
a ftate of life, which had drawn them from their do-' 
meftic concerns, and was not at all agreeable to their 
difpofition, The .officers of the belieged were not 
ignorant, that the moft favourable opportunity af repel- 
ling the enemy, was to fall on them when they were 
beginning their works, in order to form their approaches: 
yet fuch was the miftruft from the too recent mutinies 
of the regular troops, that though they themfelves made 
the offer, a fally was not judged advifeable, fearing that 
the foldiers in their prefent difcontent, being once with- 
out the walls, would go over to the enemy, either from 
a dread of the punifhments which they were confcious 
their dilobedience deferved, and would on fome favour- 
able opportunity be inflicted on them; or to be revenged 
‘for the oppreffions which they had undergone from 
their commanders. 

UnbER a combination of contrary events, and with a 
weak garrifon, this place held out a fiege of fix weeks; 
not furrendering till the end of June. By this fuccefs 
England made an acquifition of new dominions, and 
the colony of Bofton acquired an increafe of territory; 
prof{pérous before throughout its large inland extent, it 
only wanted this, ifland to command the whole coatt : 
and Louifbourg being now annexed to it, a {hort ac- 
count of this colony will not perhaps be unacceptable, 
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CHA PRVIL 


Of the EncLism CoLony of Boston, its r¥#e, progre/s, 
and other particulars. . 


uE firft fettlement of the colonies of New-Eng- 
land, the principal province of which bears that 
name, and has Bofton for its capital, was made in the 
year 1584 by Sir Walter Raleigh, though the firft dif 
covery of thefe coafts is not to be attributed to him; 
Juan Ponce de Leon, having many years before, namely 
in 1513, given them the name of Florida, from his 
difcovery of them on Palm Sunday; he was foon after 
followed by Lucas Vazques de Ayllon, a native of To- 
ledo, who having been driven by a tempeft on the eaft 
coaft of Florida, he afterwards employed an interval 
of fair weather, in coafting, reconnoitring, and taking 
draughts of its capes, rivers, and bays; at the fame 
time landing in feveral parts, and quietly trading with 
the natives. Mie ih 
Rateicu took poffeffion of this country in the name 
of queen Elizabeth of England, and gave it the title 
of Virginia, a corruption as fome think from that of 
the chief Cacique of thefe parts, who was called Vigi- 
nea; but others, and indeed the generality, will have 
it to have been in honour of his fovereign; and in 
allufion to that princefs’s invariable averfion to mar- 
riage, which would have brought her into a ftate of 
fubordination; but to whoever the compliment was 
defigned, whether to the cacique or the queen, this is- 
the name of that part of the coaft which reaches from 
38 to 45 deg. of N, latitude. Raleigh began to peo- 
ple it with his countrymen; and he found fuch great 
numbers ready to embrace his propofals, and fecond 
any further enterprizes, that the fettlement he had 
made, increaled beyond expeétation, and the country 
was divided into feveral provinces, beginning with the 
/ ops moft 
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moft northward, which lies in 45 deg. by the names of 
New-England, New-York, Pennfylvania, Maryland, 
and the moft fouthern retained its original name of 
Virginia. This laft was the chief objeét of the atten- 
tion of Raleigh, and afterwards of England: no mea- 
fures were neglected for the peopling and profperity of 
it.» Hither particularly fled the unfortunate friends of 
Charles [. as an afylum from the cruelties of Crom- 
well and his parliament, who, not fatished with having 
embrued their hands in the blood of that monarch, by 
caufing his head to be ftruck off on a public fcaffold, 
and by this action cafting a fhade over the honour of — 
the nation; now endeavoured to wath off that horrid 
ftain by the blood of others: and to palliate their ty. 
ranny, and give a colour of juítice to their refolutions, 
they pretended that all who did not conform to their 
pleafure, were the king’s adherents and malignants. In 
this dangerous fituation, great numbers of honourable 
families were obliged to feek in other climates that fe- 
curity, which they could no longer enjoy in their native 
country. 

‘THESE numerous emigrations not only enlarged the 
firft towns in Virginia, but alfo occafioned the building 
of many others. The royalifts had made choice of 
Virginia preferably to any other part, as being fure of 
the protection and countenance of Sir William Berk- 
ley, governor of that province, who abhorring the pro- 
cedure againft his fovereign, maintained his loyalty 
unfhaken; refufing obedience to Cromwell, and im- 

“ mediately declaring for the fon of the late unfortunate 
monarch, as his rightful fovereign: but though Vir- 
ginia had received fuch large additions by feveral vatt 
emigrations of people, and though companies were 
erected in England for the fupport of it, yet not re- 
ceiving the neceffaries wanted both for cultivation and 
defence, they had the mortitication of feeing the pro- 
vince of New-York taken from them by the Dutch; 
who, defirous of a fettlement on this coaft, twice dif- 
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lodged the Englifh, reduciog chem within the limits of 
Virginia, till a peace was concluded betwixt thele two 
nations on the 19th of E February, 1674. 

This was not the only difgrace attending the Eng- 
lifh in thefe parts: for as the Dutch had drove rie 
from New-York, fo they were difpoffeffed of other 
countries of Florida by the Spaniards, and of Canada 
by the French: and though they -ftill remained matters 
of-a confiderable extent of country, yet their fettlements 
were not fo fecure, fo well eftablifhed, and placed on 
fo good a footing as they have been fince. This partly 
arofe from. the difcovery of a tract of land betwixt 
New-York and Virginia; the foil fo fertile, and the 
temperature fo mild, that it was thought the peopling 
of it would be attended with greater “advantages than 
that of any other of their colonies. This difcovery, 
with the particulars, was fortunately publifhed in Eng- 
land, at a time when fevere perfecutions were carrying © 
on againít the Quakers, a fect newly fprung up, and 
which, like primitive chriftianity, increafed the more it 
was perfecuted, that now it numbered amongft its 
members feveral perfons of a more elevated rank and - 
greater abilities than its founders. Among thefe was *' 
one William Penn, who, both on account of his parents 
and his perfonal qualities, was untverfally efteemed, 
To him Charles I]. made a grant of the province, that 
he might withdraw thither with all his fect; as thus it 
would become totally extinguifhed, and policy hoped 
to accomplith that by indulgence, which it had in vain 
attempted by rigour. 

THis grant was made to William Penn in the year 
1681; though others date it from the year 1682. How- 
ever, he fet out with a numerous and well-provided 
company; and began to people the province which 
had been granted him, calling it Pennfyivania, from 
“his own name, and the woodinefs of the country. In 
order to increaíe his numbers, and fecure their ftay by 
the flrongeit ties, he made one of the fundamental 

laws 
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laws of his colony, a general toleration, by which all 
who followed the precepts of morality, fhould enjoy 
the free exercife of their religion, without moieftation ; 
which, with other privileges and immunities granted 
to the fettlers, had fuch cood confequences, that in- 
duftrious perfons flocked “thither from feveral parts, 
particularly the French refugees from England. The 
number of families aladas in a fhort time to fuch a 
{urprizing degree, that the firít territory not being 
fofficient for them, they {pread themfelves along the 
neighbouring colonies on the coaft; where their de- 
{cendants ftill continue. To thefe are owing the com- 
mencement and rife of the town of Bofton, which, by 
the defcription I have from many who have been 
there, may, for extent, wealth, and handfome build- 
ings, vie with fome of the moft flourifhing in Evrope: 
‘Nor is this the only place in fuch happy circumftances. 
‘Befides the many towns on the coafts, the inland parts, 
to the diftance of one hundred leagues and more, alfo 
make a chearful appearance, being diverfified with 
large. towns, villages, feats, and plantations.- Thus, 
from the exuberant fertility of the country and the 
indultry of the people, the nation reaps an immenfe 
benefit. 

Tue refort of fo many nations, which obncsidt the 
inhabitants of New-England and the other provinces, 
renders them fo populous and wealthy, that a con- | 
fiderable kingdom might be formed of them: for 
though its extent along the coaft be not very large 
in comparifon. of others in America, this deficiency: is 
compeníated by its inland-diftance, and the great 
number of people it contains.  Thele inhabitants, 
though fo differenc as to their native countries, are 
all fubject to the fame laws in refpect of polity and 
civil government; and live in a quiet obedience to 
them and harmony with each other. As to religion, 
the original toleration ‘till obtains; and one fees here 
all the fects of Old England, and even thofe of other 

proteftant 
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proteftant countries: but the Roman catholics, fo far 
from being tolerated or connived at, are not admitted 
to fettle in this colony. | | 
Aut this country is of an ctra fertility, and 
particularly abounds in timber fór fhips; fo that great 
numbers of veflels. are every year built in -thefe parts, 
though the timber is not accounted the fittelt for this 
ule,’ ¢ as not lafting above eight or ten years, and there- 
fore is made ufe of only for floops, bilanders, brigan- 
tines, and other veffels of {mall burden. Thefe large 
and wealthy provinces, fuch as that of Bofton and the 
others, are fubject to the fovereign only, as agree- 
able to their own laws: the gentlenefs of the govern- 
ment to them fecures their affection; and the governor 
fent over to them from England 1s looked upon by 
the others only as one of their eminent fellow-citizens ; 
and beloved for his care of the publick welfare and 
the tranquillity and fafety of the whole fociety. They 
allow him a competent falary: as they do alfo to the 
judges, for the more fedulous adminiftration of juftice, 
without any further impoft, tax, or demand. Jn order 
to prevent the leaft encroachment on fuch a ftate of 
freedom, they allow of no fortifications or garrifons 
among them, that under pretence of fecurity of their 
pofieffions their liberties. may be in danger. Thus 
thefe provinces, in reality, conftitute a kind of repub- 
lick, partly admitting the political laws of England as 
depending on it; but either amends or rejects thofe 
which may injure its immunities: the towns being the 
fortrefies of the country, and the inhabitants the gafri- 
fons. Here is feen an univerfal concord, union, and 
friendfhip: the great do not defpife or infult the 
mean, nor the rich diftinguifh himielf from the poor, 
by luxury, pomp, and an imperious carriage. Here 
-alfo is none of that pernicious, difhoneft affedtatiol of 
appearing above their circumftances: and what is (till 
more admirable, that though five or fix different fects 
are openly profeffed, we fee none of thofe feuds which 
naturally 
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dh 
naturally arife among perfons of different perfuafions. 
Nor do the inhabitants, notwithftanding they are com-- 
pofed of fuch different kinds, as Europeans, Creoles, 

Meftizos, and natives or Indians, the latter of which - 
are intractable and ferocious, ever offer to difturb che: 
government; bur imitate, in this particular, the peace- 

ful behaviour of the others. This foctable conformity 

greatly contributes to the increafe of thefe colonies; for 

as many of the caufes of the decay of families do not 

fubfift here, nor is there any thing to create private. 
differences, the repofe in which they live, naturally in- 

duces young perfons to marry; and the rather, as there 

is no difficulty in providing a fubfiftence: a quantity of 
fertile land being allotted to every one who petitions for 

it. Thus the territories of the colony increafe, and as 

they increafe are cultivated. 

THE marquis de la Maifon Forte having been car- 
ried to Bofton after he was made a prifoner, drew up an 
exact account of this colony; and was pleafed whilft . 
we were both prifoners at Fareham in England, to 
communicate it tome; and it is from thence I have 
chiefly extracted the foregoing account. The marquis 
is of opinion, that within a century, Bofton, in extent 
and number of people, will form a kingdom fuperior 
to that of Engiand; and wiil be able to give law to all 
the neighbouring countries. This conjeciure he de- 
duces, and not without probability, from’ its amazing 
progreís fince the time of its firft eftablifhment; nor — 
can it well be doubted, when at its commencement, as 
I may fay, it had a fpirit fufficient to undertake the 
conqueít of fuch a place as Louifbourg; and a conduct 
to accomplifh it; fo that it is reafonable to expect, that 
with the future increment of power and people, it will 
exert the lame fpirit and conduct to remove by force all 
obftacles to its greater aggrandizement; efpecially as 
they can meet with little refiftance, the whole country 
being, as it were, deftitute of inhabitants. 

$ Bur 
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“Burt it muft be obferved, that though thefe colonies 
are fo large, fertile, well peopled, and flourifhing, yet 
the current money is not of metal, but of paper, in the 
form of common coin, being two round pieces pafted 
together, and ftampt on each fide with the arms of the 
colony: and of this there are pieces of all values from 
the loweft to the higheft; and with thefe they buy and 
fell without making ule of any metallic coin whatever. 
But as thefe are liable to grow foul, or break with ufe, 
there is a particular houfe which may be called a kind 
of mint, this paper-money being made there; and ano- 
ther in every town for the diftribution of it. To thefe 
houfes are brought all fuch pieces as from any caufe 
whatever can no longer pafs current: and here others 
of like value are iffued in the lieu of them. In this par- 
ticular the difintereftednefs and probity of the directors 
of this money are really admirable, as having it in their 
power to enrich themfelves by caufing great numbers of 
this [pecies to be ftruck, and putting them in their own 
purfes. | 

Tue houfes for diftribution of this money receive 
remittances of new from the chief houfe at Bofton, and 
país accounts with the direétors by fending thofe which 
have been brought for exchange. And fuch 1 is the in- 
tegrity of t Heke: judges, that even a fig! 1t fufpicion of 
being capable of a fraud would be'an injury to the 
high reputation in which they ftand. But what feems 
frange and almoft incredible is, that they, in whofe 
power it is to give what value they pleafe to the paper, 
by the ftamps, of which they have the care, never have 
been known to abufe their truft: but the wonder ceafes - 
upon reflecting, that the former eltablifhment of thefe. 
colonies is in'a manner owing to Quakers; and that, to 
the laws which they and the firft fettlers compiled, 
the colonies chiefly owe that quiet and profperity they 
till enjoy. The Quakers are a ‘kind of feétaries, _ 
who though zealoufly fond’ of feveral’ ridiculous and — 
extravagant notions, cannot be fufficiently commended 
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for their punctual obfervance ¡of the laws. of. nature: 
fometimes they carry this. ftriétnels to. fuperftition: 
and from this principle all the: penalties laid on them 
in England could not bring them. to take the oaths 
required by the government; fo that at length they 
obtained from the parliament, that.the fimple, afirma- 
tion of a Quaker fhould have the fame force as an 
oath, except in capital cafes. As they make fuch a 
ftriét profeffion of truth, and lay down as a fundamental 
article of their belief, the neceflity of inviolably 
adhering to their affirmation, ¡they alfo make profeffion 
of candour, juftice and fimplicity io all their dealings ; 
and it is a thing well known, that all treaties, agree- 
ments and conventions mace with, Quakers, though 
only on their bare word, prove better founded and 
fulfilled, without any of that chicane and delay, which’ 
fo often occurs. in thofe with other people, though 
_.corroborated by bonds, witnefles, and fecurities.. Such 
perlons as thefe having the direction, diftribution and 
making of the. money,in the colony of _Pennfylvania, 
and others where it is Current, the iohabitants are un- 
der no manner of concern with regard to any malver- 
fation; nor can at morally, be: expected, for fuch a 
“breach of truft would be a total departure from their 
faith... This has been their uniform conduct: and as 
this fect has greatly increafed in thefe colonies, they 
have always ftriótly adhered to their ceremonies and 
rules; and irreproachably obferved the maxims tranf- 
mitted to them by their anceftors; and this probity 
has doubtlefs communicated itfelf to the members of 
other religions, that among thofe people to harbour 
the flighteft fufpicion concerning the difintereftednefs 
Of ‘their magiítrates, would be an injury; thofe virtues 
being as common here as they are rare among other * 
nations, | | 

Tue traders fell all their European goods in ex- 
change for this money; and with it buy thofe of the 
country; and confign them to their correfpondents 
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in other parts for vent: and having made up their 
gains in filver or gold they remit it to the bank in 
London: and as in their own country they ftand in 
no need of coined gold or filver, they purchafe with 
the yearly returns of their grains fuch goods as they 
want: and thefe they fend to Bofton on their account. 
Thus the commerce is every where kept up; and the 
Silver and gold fpecie remain in England. The wealthy 
inhabitants of Bofton have at the fame time two capitals; 
one in effects and paper-money ; and the other returns 
from the bank, where the principal refts without any 
diminution. 

Havine given this fhort account of the happy 
{tate of thefe Englifh colonies; and the means by 
which they are maintained, I fhall add, as a conclufion 
of this fubjeét, that the unfortunate Delivrance was not 
the only fhip deceived by the falfe appearance of 
Louifbourg being ftill in the hands of the French. 
The fame fate befel the Charmonte and Heron, two 
homeward-bound Eaft-Indiamen; and who had orders 
to touch at no other port than Louifbourg, where they 
would find a fquadron of men of war, under whofe 
convoy they might fafely reach Europe. 


COP API 


Voyage from Louispourc fo NEWFOUNDLAND; account | 
of that Ifland, and the Cod fifbery: and alfo of our voyage 
to ENGLAND. © 


I SHALL not trouble the reader with an account of 

the difagreeable circumftances of our captivity at 
Louifbourg ; but juftice and gratitude will not permit 
me to país over the humanity of Mr, Warren, com- 
modore of the Englifh fquadron; who, among many 


other inftances of his kindneís to us, befides the vid 
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of his table, which I feveral times enjoyed, recom-: 
mended my papers to the care, and myfelf to the good 
treatment of the captain of the (hip who was to carry 
me to Eneland. 

On the sth of Oétober, arrived at Louifbourg a 
packet-boat, which had been difpatched for England 
with the news of the taking that place; and brought 
with her, grants from the king of England of the 
title of baronet to Mr. Warren, and to Mr. Pepperell; 
alfo two commiffions for the former, appointing him 
governor of the ifland, and rear-admiral of the blue; 
and to the latter a colonel's commiflion, accompanied 
with many gracious expreffions, relating to the be- 
haviour of thefe gentlemen. News at the fame time 
arrived that a fquadron of men of war was ready to 
fail with a convoy, having on board two thoufand 
regular troops as a garrifon to the new conqueft, and 
fix hundred perfons of both fexes towards peopling 
it, with provifions, military ftores, and every thing 
necellary to put it in a pofture of defence, in cafe 
the French fhould attempt to recover it. The ex- 
pectation of this fquadron was the only thing that de- 
layed the other at Louifbourg, it being defigned to 
convoy the Newfoundland fleet; and the time of its 
return to Europe now drew near. And as the arrival 
_ of the former could not be far off, preparations were 
making for our departure: and the prifoners of the 
three prizes, together with the few French families 
which remained difperfed in their dwellings on the 
ifland, and on that of St. John, were to be diftributed 
on board the fhips of the {quadron. I was ordered on 
board the Sunderland, commanded by captain John 
Brett, with whom my misfortune had before pro- 
cured me fome acquaintance; as likewife the captain 
and officers of the Delivrance with others; one of 
thefe was Monfieur de Baubaftin, a perfon of great 
note in Louifbourg; and who, as captain of the mi- 
licia, was the more able to acquaint me with feveral 

particulars 
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particulars relating to the fiege, in which 1 have reafon 
to believe he did not fpare himfelf. 

On the 4th of O&ober, we embarked on board 
our refpective fhips. The fquadron -confifted of the 
Princefs Mary, commanded by captain Edwards, who 
as oldeft captain was commodore, ‘the Sunderland, the 
. Superbe, and the Canterbury: the three firft of fixty 
“guns, and the laft of forty-fix or fifty: The Heron 
and Charmante had alfo been fitted up as armed fhipss 
the only ‘ones remaining in the harbour, being the 
Vigilante, now repaired from the damages fhe had 
received in the action, and the Chelter. 

My. papers, as 1 have before obferved, Sir Peter 
Warren delivered to captain Brett, with orders on 
his’ arrival in England to remit them to the admi- 
ralty. On the 1gth of October, fhe fquadron put 
to fea, fteering for Newfoundland. On the 22d, in 
the evening we had fight of Cape Raze. On the 
23d the wind being at S. W. the fquadron tacked 
fur the bay of Bulls, where it intended to anchor; 

sur that being found impracticable, on the 24th it 
entered that of ierryland, and remained there till all 
the merchant fhips, which were taking in their lading 
of cod in the other harbours of “the ‘Mand, had 
rendefvouzed: the method of this fifhery and com-. 
merce, as likewife the ifland itfelf being little-known 
in Europe, I fhall give as good an account of it, as 
my late fituation will admit of; the moft innocent 
queltions or eee remarks, being einen in a 
prifoner. . 

THe ‘capital’ of the ifland of Newfoundland, fo 
famous for the cod-fifhery along its coafts and the. 
neiehbouring feas, is Placentia. Its firft difcovery 
and. peopling was owing-to the Spaniards before the 
year 1550, as the very name of the capital, and fe- 
veral other capes and parts of it, as Cape Buena 
Viíta, Punta Rica, fufficiently: demonftrate. But 
probably the fettlement they made here was of little 
‘ force; 
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force; forin 1583, Humphry Girber an Englifhman 
- fettled there; though he was afterwards obliged to 
evacuate it, and fail for England. in the following 
year; but did not reach it, perifhing in a ftorm. 

In the year 1622, the Englifh again returned to 
- fettle in this ifland, under the conduét of Mr. George 
Calvert, who, with more forefight than his prede- 
ceffor, brought with him all kinds of feeds grain, 
and pulfe, and immediately fet his followers to, 
work in clearing thofe parts which feemed beft adapted 
to culture; and accordingly the produce of his feeds 
contributed greatly to the comfortable fubfiftence of © 
thefe new adventurers, befides affording a ftock for 
the enfuing years. | 

‘Tue French had for a long time been in pof- 
feffion of Placentia, and with it of the principal’ part 
of this ifland, but without any moleftation to the fet- 
tlements of the Englifh on the eaftern coafts of its. 
and the veffels of both nations quietly fifhed together. 
The Englifh, however, long entertained.a defire of 
making themfelves mafters of Placentia,.as the only 
fortified town in the ifland, as alfo of the whole fouth- 
ern part held by the French. They had tried: force 
and negociations to compafs their ends; but all their 
endeavours ended in difappointment, till the peace 
Of Utrecht, concluded betwixt that nation and Lewis 
XIV. of France; when they took .advantage of the 
low ftate to which that monarch was reduced, and 
infifted on the entire and abfolute ceffion of New- 
foundland; and ever fince that time no other nation - 
* «has fettled there; though with a referve of the right 

of cod-fifhing both to the French and Spaniards; to 
_ the former by articles nine, ten, and twelve of that 
.ceffion; and to the Spaniards by the 15th article of 
the fame treaty. > | 7 
- Tue country of this ifland is very unequal, and 
covered with hills and mountains; and thefe at a 
diftance appear much higher than thofe near the fea. ' 

Vou. II. Dd They 
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They are alfo every where overgrown with pines or 
pruches, as the French call them, fo as to be prac- 
ticable only in thofe parts, where the inhabitants — 
have cut roads. This fpecies of pine feldom exceeds 
the height of two or three toifes in the open parts: 
but in valleys where they are fheltered from the froft 
and the piercing winds, they rife to a much greater 
height. In winter the cold is exceffive here, nothing 
but Ínow and ice being feen; and the bays and har- 
bours entirely frozen. “This fevere weather fets in fo 
early, that though it was but the 211t of November 
when we were there, it froze to fuch a degree, that we 
were obliged to wait till the fun had begun to break 
the ice; and thus force a way through without waiting 
till the next day, left the froft fhould return; and then 
it would have been impoffible, and the fhips under the 
dreadful neceffity of wintering among the ice. 

Tuts is the more remarkable, as the latitude of 
Placentia is only 47 deg. 10 min. and the bay 
where we happened to be was but little more. The 
inhabitants of the ifland keep themfelves fhut up in 
their houfes during the winter, except in fair and 
fun-fhiny weather, “when they go out with a great 
deal of pleafure to enjoy the enlivening rays of the 
“fun. | 

Tue whole circuit of the ifland is full of bays 
and harbours, all, fo fpacious and fheltered on all 
fides by the mountains except their entrance, that 
the veffels lie in perfect fecurity ; they all grow gra- 
dually narrower from their entrance, that at the end 
of them, there is fcarce room for a fingle veffel to 
anchor. Some of thefe harbours are a ‘league and 
a half or two leagues in length; and their greateft 
breadth about half a league. But there are alfo 
others much larger and fome lefs; into them run 
feyeral rivers and brooks, which befides the fineneís 
of their water afford great quantities of trouts and 
other kinds of frefh-water fifh, feeming to vie ue 

the 
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the fea in fecundity. Thefe harbours are complete 
anchoring places, being clear, and having a good 
bottom, that they may be fafely failed into’ without 
a pilot. Some there are with reefs of rocks, but 
thefe are generally vifible; and thofe that are co- 
vered, are ufually about the capes or points at the 
entrance of the harbours: and therefore by keeping in 
the middle all danger is avoided. .Thefe harbours 
are fo near each other, as to be openly feparated by a 
point of land, which feldom forms a diftance of above 
two leagues; fo that the whole coaft of the ifland, is 
a fucceffion of harbours. But it is not in all that 
the Englifh have any town or village; and thefe, ' 
which are to be found only on the larger bays, and 
where the nature and difpofition of the country, are 
molt convenient for a fettlement, are fmall, and the 
inhabitants but few.  Cod-fifhing is the univerfal 
bufinefs; and befides their dwellings they have offices 
and ftore-houfes for preparing and laying up their 
fifh till the time arrives for fending it into Europe, 
on their own account, or felling it to veffels which 
come there to purchafe it in exchange for European 
goods. None of thefe villages are without a fort or 
battery for their fecurity in time of war; bur thefe 
are fo infignificant, that the moft they could do 
would be to drive away fome petty privateer. The 
greateft extent of this ifland is from N. to S, being 
ninety-five leagues, that is, from Cape St. Mary, in 
46 deg. §5 min. to the north cape, which forms the 
ftreights of Bellifle in 51 deg. 20. min. And the 
diftance from E. to W. that is, from Cape Raze to. 
Cape Cod, is eighty leagues. But the fettlements of 
the Englifh are only about the harbours and in the 
country near Placentia; and along its bays ealtward 
- toward Cape Raze, and from thence to Cape Buena 
Vifta: all the remainder both up the country and — 
along the coaft, northwards towards the ftreights, 
and from thence weftward, is entirely defart, ‘This 
Dd2 . mutt 
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muft however be imputed to the rigour of the climate, 
and the badnefs of the foil, more than to any neglect 
of the proprietors, who feldom are wanting in induf- 
_ try, when they have a probability of fuitable advan- 
tages. The inhabitants relate, that it was formerly 
peopled by a race of favage Indians, who fince have 
retired to the continent; nor do they often vifit the 
ifland, and even when they do, they ftay but a very 
fmall time, returning to the continent from whence 
they came. This was indeed their cuftom before ever 
the names of French or Englifh were known in the 
land, retiring from the feverity of the frofts at the 
approach of winter. Thefe Indians generally live 
by fifhing and hunting; and both this ifland, the 
Ifle Royale, and the adjacent parts of Canada, abound 
in buftards and wild geefe. There are alío found, 
though in no great numbers, the quadrupeds of this 
country, as foxes, bears, beavers, and others: but 
the continual fearch after them for the fake of their 
fkins has much lefféned their numbers. 

Unper all the feverity of the climate, they are 
not without fome horned cattle; but thefe are pre- 
ferved with no lefs care and difficulty than at Lou- 
ibourg. The inhabitants have alfo their little kitchen 
. gardens for fummer herbs: but all the other fpecies 
of provifions, as flour, falt, meat, &c. they are fup- 
plied with from Bofton, Pennfylvania, and other co- 
lonies to the fouthward. With regard to the goods of 
other kinds, they are brought from England. 

Havine obferved in chapter feven that the greateft 
part of the French [hips employed in the cod-trade do 
not take in their lading at Louifbourg, it will be ne-; 
ceflary to explain the nature of this trade; and in or- 
der to a mere clear underftanding of this traffick i it is to 
be obferved, that the fhips both of that nation and 
thofe of England, have two methods of carrying it 
on; One is to go to the fifhing villages, and there buy 
a cergo in barter for goods, or to load with 

their 
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their owners account; the other is to employ the 
fhip’s company in fifhing in the inhabited bays; 
and for this the French make ufe of the harbours 
on the weft part of the ifland of Newfoundland, 
which as being defart, and likewife an article ftipu- 
lated in the treaty of peace, no oppofition is made 
tó it: for ‘this feems to me the meaning of the ex- 
preflion often occuring in the treaties, That the 
Englifh fall admit the French and Spaniards into the 
harbours of Newfoundland: and not as fome infift the — 
harbours where the Englifh have fettlements, they 
having referved thefe for their own conveniency. 
This certainly is the moft natural interpretation, for 
the latter being their dwelling and the beft part of 
the ifland, it is not to be thought that they would 
give them away to others, the convenience of har- - 
bours being the fole and chief advantage of this 
ifland: and this was the only point in view amidít 
the contetts of nations for the poffeffion of a country 
valuable only for the fifhery; and where the inhabi- 
tants, at leaft two-thirds of the year, labour under: 
all the inconveniences and hardfhips of deep fnows, 
hard frofts, and other rigours of winter. 

Tue weftern coaft of this ifland, diftinguifhed by 
the name of Petit Nord, and no lefs provided with 
bays and harbours than thofe inhabited by the En- 
glifh, forms the department where the French vef- 
fels repair to fifh; as likewife north beyond the river 
of St. Laurence; and ftretching eaftward forms Bel- 
lifle ftreight. In all thefe parts it is an inviolable 
rule, that the veffel which comes firft has the privi- 
lege of chufing her bay, and the beft part in it for 
fifhing; and likewife has the title of admiral of it: 
and as fuch not only all the timber works which 
happen to remain there belong to the mafter, but he 
alfo affigns to every vellel her particular birth, though © 
herein he has always a regard to the date of their come 
ing into the bay: and during the whole time of the 
3 Dd3 filhery, 
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fifhery, he carries a flag at his main-top-maft head. 
This diftinétion and the advantage of chufing the 
ftation for fifhing, are fuch powerful. incentives to 
expeditian, that though the harbours are’ generally fro- 
zen in the months of March and April, fome fhips 
arrive there during thefe months, and fecure to 
themfelves the beft ftations, and build huts. before- 
hand, by fending fome of their crew in their long- 
boats, when the (hip ‘is at the diftance of fifty 
leagues or more from the coaft; though it muft be 
acknowledged, that this ardor is often attended with 
fatal confequences; the boat during the darknefs of 
the nights running on the large iflands of ice com- 
mon on the coaft; and fometimes founder in 
ftorms, which are here very fudden and violent. 
But thefe dangers are all overlooked by an attach- 
ment to gain “and frivolous ambition. The fuccefs 
or failure of this fifhery depend indeed in a great 
meafure on the ftation of the fhip, and the conve- 
niencies for curing the fifh. Befides as the wages paid 
by the owners to the mafter, petty officers and men, 
is always one third part of the found fifh brought to 
Furope,.the fhorter the time, the greater is the ad- 
yantage to each man on board, ~ 

Tuovcu all the coafts of Newfoundland may be 
faid to abound in cod, yet in fome parts it is found 
in greater numbers than in others, and fome there are 
which produce few or none. This proceeds from the 
quality of the bottom ; for thofe parts where the bot- 
tom is {andy are fuller of fith than where it is rocky; 
but if the bottom be muddy, fifh are very Ícarce; 
likewife in a great depth of water the fifh are not. 
caught in that plenty as when it does not exceed thirty 
or forty fathom. For though cad be found at a greater 
or lefs depth, yet this feems to be that which the 
cod moft delight in. ° 

Such are the motives for which the matters of 
- yeficls in this trade are fo eager to be was 
| PENN r 
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firft, that they may chufe their feveral conveniencies, 
in order to finifh their fifhery with the greater difpatch ; 
and returning early to Europe, may turn their cargo to 
a better account. 
~Wuen a fhip has taken her ftation, fhe is imme- 
diately unrigged; and at the fame time a fit place 
chofen for fecuring the fifh, as 1t is prepared: huts 
are likewife run up for the men who work afhore, 
fo as to form a kind of village; and at the water’s 
edge is alfo built a large ftage or fcaffold. Here 
the number of launches defigned for the fifhery is 
got ready, and when built are left there till the fol- 
lowing year; when he who firft enters the bay, has 
the privilege of applying them to his own ufe. Every 
thing being ready, the whole fhip’s company, officers 
included, without exception of any one, are divided 
into as many claffes as there are occupations: fome 
fifh, others cut off the heads, others gut the fifh, 
which the French call habiller; whilft others have the 
care of falting and laying them up. - The filhers fet 
out very early in their boats, that they may be at their 
{tation by break of day, and do not return till the 
evening, unleís they happen to have caught their 
boat-load before. This fifhery is all performed with 
the hook ; and every boat is provided with a {ufficient 
quantity of all kinds of fifhing-tackle, to be ready at 
hand in cafe of any accident, as breaking a line or the 
like, On their return the fith 1s delivered to thofe who 
epen them; and that this may be done with the greater 
difpatch, a boy ftands by to hand them to them and 
take them away when cured. his work is done in a 
methodical manner; for he who beheads them doeg 
nothing elfe. They are opened with one cut length- 
wife, their back-bone, and all their entrails are taken 
out; and another immediately taken in hand, and 
the offals thrown into the fea. While fome. open, 
others falt, and others again pile up; and all this is 
done with the greateft care and regularity, The next 
Dd de | Mis day, 
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day, or when the falt appears to have fuffictently . 
penetrated, they wah them, and take them in pairs 
by the tails, then fhake them in the water in order 
to carry off the fcum extracted by the falt: after- 
wards, that the water may run off, they are piled - 
up on little boards; then they are ftretched out one 
by one, with the {kin upwards, in order for drying, 
where they are turned three or four times. Being 
thus thoroughly dried, they are piled up in {mall 
parcels, that they may not entirely lofe the heat 
communicated to them by the firft falt: and now 
being falted a fecond time, they are laid up in regu- 
lar heaps on the ftage; and there they remain till 
the time of fhipping them. As the boats go con- 
ftantly every day, the work of the feveral claffes 
may be imagined pretty hard and fatiguing. On 
the return of the boats they immediately begin with 
opening and falting the fifh, which takes up the. 
greater part of the night; and the fucceeding parts 
of the curing above-mentioned neceflarily keep them 
employed the following day, when the return of 
the barks call upon them to renew their tafk; that - 
thus they have very few hours left for fleep and re- 
frelhmenr. There are two kinds of cod, as to their 
quality; and of each three fizes. Both have a line 
running from the gills to the tail; following the figure 
of the belly of the fifh, and winds a little downwards 
from the head to the tail; but this is more diftinét 
in one fpecies than the other: and the whole fifh 
from this line to the back is of a dark brown, whilft 
the lower part is fpotted with white. The con- 
noiffeurs in fifh fay that this is better than the 
other; the whole body of which is of a darkifh 
white with reddifh fpots; but the belly and all its 
hinder parts the whiteft. I fhall not enter into an 
account of the difproportion of its head compara- 
tively to the other fifhes, or the quantity of oil made 
from it and the livers, which are alío very large. 

As 
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As to the fpecies diftinguifhed by their fize, the ftand- 
ard cod 1s that which is two feet in length with the head 
off. The fecond is fmaller, called the middling: the 
third is the leaft. The dealers in this commodity how- 
ever fubdivide it into feven or eight kinds: one of thefe’ 
is a fifth in the opening of which, or in fevering the 
head, fome fault has been committed.. 

ANOTHER kind of fifhery; but followed more by 
the French than any other nation, is that of the 
Mud-fifh: and they cure it in the following manner. 
This fifh is caught on the great bank of Newfound- 
land; and others as far as fandy ifland fouth of L’ifle 
Royale: and as foon as it is caught it is opened, falted, 
and laid in little piles in the hold of the fhip, till it has 
fufficiently purged; then they fhift its place, and hav- 
ing falted it a fecond time, ftow it for the voyage. 
The fhips intending for this fifhery, repair to the bank | 
in the beginning of February: as that caught in fum- 
mer, that is, after June or July, or any of the banks, 
is inferior to that caught at the end of winter, thefe 
fhips finifh their fifhery ahd return to Europe with 
fuch difpatch, that fometimes they are known to 
make two voyages in a year. For it is the fouth part 
of the bank that this fifh chiefly hausts: and thefe 
hikewife are accounted better than thofe taken on the 
north. 

. Tue cod appears to be one of the moft prolifick 
kind of fifh, Of this there needs no other proof 
- than the great number of fhips which annually load 
with it only from this ifland: and it is only known in 
thefe feas; for though the Britifh channel and the Ger- 


man ocean are not without this fifh, their numbers are 


fo inconfiderable comparatively to thofe of Newfound- 
land, that they may rather be looked upon as ftrag- 
glers. Some períons of long experience in this fifhery, 
informed us that the cod {pawns twice a year; and 
befides the infinite number of their animalculz, it is 

very 
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very feldom that any of them mifcarry; for they de- 
pofit them in the fand; and thus by a natural inftinét 
they are laid on thefe banks, to which they adhere; 
without being ever removed by any agitation of the 
waters, till impregnated with life. ‘The cod alfo de- 
lichts to continue at the bottom; at leaft is never feen 
on the furface of the water. But though their number 
is {till immenfe, they are evidently diminifhed; a proof — 
of this is, that much fewer are now caught in the fame 
fpace of time, than there were twenty five or thirty 
years ago. \ 

Tue coaft of the continent oppiotiee to New- 
foundland is inhabited by Indian favages; and though 
the crown of France keeps poffeffion of it for the 
conveniency of the fifhery; ic has no proper fettle- 
ment: and was reprefented only by a perfon who 
folicited and obtained, without much difficulty, the 
title of governor of thefe countries. He kept up a 
good correfpondence. with the Indians, and lived 
among them. The winters he fpent folitarily with his 
wife and family; in fummer time he enjoyed the com- 
pany of the mafters of the filhing vellels. Thus he * 
{pent many years, and as I have been informed, it 
was not till this prefent year 1745, or a little before, 
that he retired to Can nada; and rather out of in- 
dulgence to his wife’s fears of: fome misfortune in. 
the prefent war, than from his own inclination. 
Thefe Indians live very eafily with the French, come 
to their huts, and bring them game in exchange for 
brandy, wine, and toys: but are much addiéted to 
theft, as many fhips have experienced by the lofs: of 
their fails and other parts of their furniture when 
afhore; fo that it has been found neceflary to keep 
a conftant guard; and for greater lecurity, the tents 
and huts are fo difpofed, as entirely to environ on 
the land-fide, as in a fort, the whole {pot of ground 
where their other necefiaries are kept. Thefe pre- 
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cautions and the known alertnefs of the French on any 
fudden alarm, have difheartened the Indians, that of 
late, defpairing of fuccefs, they feem to have defifted 
from their pilfering practices. 

Tue manner of the Englifh fithery on the bays of 
the ealt coaft of Newfoundland, is carried:on in the 
fame manner as that of the French before defcribed ; 
and whether it be that the great bank lies neareft, or 
that its bottom is fuch as this fifa moft delights 1 In; and 
where confequently it is more numerous han in the 
- weltern parts, that nation chofe thefe parts preferably 

to the others, as the French do not frequent the weftera 
fo much as the Petit Nord. 

Tue frofts being fet in, laid our fquadron under a 
neceffity of haftening out of this bay, which it left on 
the a1ft of Maleta with the veflels under its cod- 
voy ; and in the offing was joined by many others, fo 
as in the whole to form a fleet of betwixt fixty and 
fixty-five fhips of all fizes: and among thefe were two 
frigates of forty guns, who had continued cruifing in 
thefe parts to fecure the fifhery againít any attempts 
of the French privateers. Our voyage to England 
afforded nothing remarkable; and on the. morning 
of the 22d of December, the fquadron anchored in 
Plymouth-found, except the Sunderland, which kept 
on her courfe with a confiderable part of the convoy, 
and at three in the afternoon came to an anchor in 
Dartmouth-road. 

Wuitst our fquadron lay at Newfoundland, and in 
the paffage to England, it met with feveral ftorms, 
which 1 fhall (pecity, in order to convey fome idea of 
what may be expected in thefe feas. On the 3d of 
November, the wind blowing trefh at W. and with all 
the appearances of a violent ftorm, the wind abated 
and the weather cleared up. But on the tenth of the 
fame month we had a ftorm at N. W. lafting from two 
in the afternoon, till two the next morning; and on its 

decline 
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decline fnow and fhowers. On the 14th it began to 
blow frefh in the morning; and at noon came on a 
ftorm no lefs violent than the former, at N.E. and 
E. N.E. It continued in this point till the 15th, when 
in the morning ir fhifted to the north, though blowing 
(til with the Ea force; but at four in the evening it 
began to abate. This was fucceeded by thick fnow : 
and on the 17th, and the days following, came on thofe 
frofts which obliged the fquadron to haften its depar- 
ture from that ifland. 

WHILST we were on our voyege, namely on the 
22d of the fame month of November, we had hard 
gales at eaft, which on the 23d increafed to a direct | 
Ronda that lafted with all its violence till the 26th, 
when the wind came about to S. W. and the fog which 
had covered the whole atmofphere cleared up. On 
the 27th of the fame month, it began to blow hard at 
S. W. and thus continued at the fame point, and at S, 
and W. without abating in violence till the 4th of 
- December; when tfhifting to the N. W..we had fine 
weather. Afterwards the wind was at N. W. and N, 
and from thence veered to the N. E. and E. where it 
_ continued with fome violence till the 21ft of Decem- 
ber; on the evening of which it came about to the $, 
and S.S. W. that the fleet was obliged to work up the 
channel. In 48 deg. 45 min. lat. the lead was hove, | 
and found 78 fathom water, with a bottom of fine 
white fand, which is the particular mark of the entrance 
of the Habel 

DarrmouTH harbour is a kind of road or open 
bay, at the end of which ftands the town of that 
name. The country is delightfully interfperfed with 
‘feats and farm-houfes; which, with the various culti- 
vation of the hills and plains, the verdure of the paf- 
tures, and the hedges feparating the fields, make a 
mott agreeable appearance; and fhow the goodnefs 
of the (oil, and the induftry of the inhabitants. We 

Stayed 
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ftayed here no longer than till the wind favoured our 
proceeding to Portfmouth, which was the rendezvous 
of the whole fquadron; and on the 28th the wind 
veering to the S. W. and W. we got under fail; and 
on the 20th the hip anchored at Spithead, where at 
that time lay feven three deck fhips carrying from go 
to 100 guns. From the fhip I was carried to Fareham, 
a pleafant village at the upper end of: Portfmouth- 
harbour, and about three leagues by land from the-> 
cown. This being appointed for the place of my cap- 
tivity, and of thofe who had been included in the capi- 
tulation of Louifbourg: the fate of the others was to 
be confined in the common prifon at Porchefter caftle. 
The commiflaries indeed could not well take upon 
them to difpenfe with the ftriétneís of their orders. I 
muft not here omit the courtefy and amero of cap- 
tain Brett of the Sunderland, to all the prifoners of any 
rank, whom he not only admitted to his table during 
the voyage, but prevailed on all the other officers to 
imitate this good example; and who feemed to vie in 
civilities towards us, and humanity towards the inferior 
fort; {paring for nothing to alleviate our misfortunes. 
And let this remain a monument of my gratitude to 
fuch a generous fet of gentlemen. 

We arrived in England.at the time when Charles 
Edward eldeft fon’ of the Chevalier de St. George 
Janded in the north of the kingdom, among the Scots 
Highlanders; and was by their affifiance endeavouring 
to recover the throne of his anceftors; though with 
how little fuccefs is now known to all the world. 
Thefe commotions left little hopes of a favourable 
reception to us prifonets, whofe long fufferings and 
hardfhips naturally caufed more ardent longings after 
eafe and liberty: and the jealoufies, which in fuch cafes 
are only a prudent care, together with the irregularity 
of fome prifoners, who, contrary to the rules of ho- 
nour, abufe any indulgence Pawn them, and violate 

their 
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their parole, occafioned an order for abridging the 
prifoners of feveral privileges they had before enjoyed, 
and confining them with greater ftrictnefs.. However, 
the favours which Mr. Brookes, commiflary for the 
French prifoners, and Mr. Rickman, who acted in the 
fame capacity for the Spaniards, were pleafed to fhew 
mé, were accompanied with fuch politenefs and cor- 
diality, that I became entirely eafy under my prefent 
condition, and even the refle¢tion on my misfortunes 
grew lefs painful. Here I could expatiate in the praife 
of thefe two gentlemen; the former to his learning, 
abilities, and addrefs in the conduct of affairs, added 
the moft endearing humanity, of which all the pri- 
foners in his department felt the good effects; but I 
fhall not infift on a character, the brightnefs of which 
would be but obfcured by the praifes of my infufficient 
pen. 

Tre commiflary for the Spanifh. prifoners, was 

r. William Rickman, under. whofe care confe- 
quently | fhould have been, without the circumftance 
of having been taken in a French fhip: yet my be- 
ing a Spaniard recommended me to his kindnefs, 
which L with gratitude own he carried to a very 
e reat height; and I had a large fhare of thofe acts 
of soodnels by which he has ‘deferved the univerfal 
ackt nowledgement of the whole Spanifh nation. For 
from the beginning of the war, and the’ taking of 
the Princeffa, he exerted all poffible care fort the 
comfort of the common prifoners: and the chief 
officers he even lodged at his own feat, and many 
others at an adjacent farm-houfe, about a quarter of 
a league from Tichfield in the London-road, called 
Pefbrook, and about three miles from Fareham. He 
made public and private folicitations in their behalf: 
he treated all with affability, and ufed the greateft 
difpatch in their feveral affairs: he raifed charitable 


contributions, which were chiefly laid out in apparel 
6 | | for 
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for thofe of the lower clafs; and the officers he in 
the moft genteel manner furnifhed with money, that 
they might live in tolerable decency. + 

Boru the abovementioned gentlemen offered to join 
their intereft in foliciting the’ ‘admiralty for my papers, 
which was the thing T had moft at heart; but I 
judged that Mr. Braskes: being the commiffary to 
whom | belonged, it would come beft from him to 
inclofe my petition, with his recommendation to the 
‘duke of Bedford, and the admiralty, that they 
would be pleafed to order my Ari to be: ex- 
amined for their fatisfaction, and then return them 
to me. The aníwer was entirely becoming the gene- 
rofity of that nation among which -the chance of 
war had brought me: thts was, that the duke of 
Bedford, as firlt commiflioner: of the admiralty, and 
the other lords of that board unanimoufly, and with 
pleafure granted the contents of my memorial; 
nobly adding, sien they were not at war with the arts 
and fciences or their proteífors, that the Englifh na- 
tion cultivated them; and it was the glory of its mini- 
fters and great men to protect and encourage them. 
In the fame generous ftrain ran all the anfwers with 
which the admiralty were pleafed to honour me with, 
by their fecretary Mr. Corbet; and this doridefeens 
fion put into my hands an ae of foliciting 
feveral favours to the great relief of the Spanifh pri- 
foners who were in Fareham hojpital, and the com- 
mon prifon, befides fome perfonal favours for myfelf. 
The worthy Mr. Brookes, foon after my arrival, had 
offered to procure me a warrant for going over to 
France in a packet-boat, which was to carry over: 
to St. Malo the Louifboure captives. But I could 
not think ef going out of ‘England and leaving my 
papers behind me. 

Tue infurreétion in Scotland induced the admi- 
ralty to iffue orders, that all prifoners who were 
upon leave in London, fhould immediately repair to 

fome 
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fome diftant places; though in this no moré was meant 
than their own fecurity, left in the prefent commo- 
tions the people fhould rife upon them being Roman 
catholics, the fovereigns of which religion were 
judged to foment the rebellion. On this I laid afide 
all thoughts of foliciting leave to go to -London, 
though 1 was not infenfible that my affairs required my 
perfonal attendance there. Thus I was obliged to 
wait till the agitation of the court fubfided; for as 
by their importance they neceffarily took up the at- 
tention of all the perfons at the helm, a confiderable 
time naturally elapfed, before I had the pleafure of 
iccing the accomplifhment of the admiralty’s promifes 
relating to my papers. 

Ir was not long before the fcale was turned, by the 
great levies of troops in England, and the tranfpor- 
ation of others from Flanders to act againft thofe 
of the pretender, whofe fon having fuftained a de- 
feat, and being deftitute of all refource, was obliged 
to withdraw from the kingdom. On this the per- 
turbations in the minds of the people fublided; and 
ihe miniftry feemed to be more at leifure for attend- 
ing to private affairs. 

“Yius revived my thoughts of forwarding my affairs, 
by a perl fonal folicitation at London.’ I found no 
difficulty in obtaining the ufual permiffion, and had 


the pleafure of performing the journey in company 
with Mr. Brookes, whom bufinefs called to that capi- ' 


tal, where we arrived on the 12th of April. 

On my firft attendance at the office for prifoners 
of war, an order was fhewn me from my lord Har- 
rington, fecretary of ftate, for bringing me to his 
Hol This nobleman having been ambafiador for 
fome years in Spain, among his other eminent quali- 
ties had a great affection for the Spaniards, which he 
was pleafed to extend to me in a moft obliging recep- 
tion, and affurances that nothing thould be wanting 
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in him to e me my ees or do mé any other 
good offices. 

Martin Forks, Efq. rfi of the Royal Society 
Of London, a perfon equally diftinguifhed for his 
learning, politenefs and readinefs to do every good ac- 
tion in his power, being informed I was a prifoner at 
Fareham, and that my papers were lodged at the ad- 
miralty ; and fearing they might fall into the hands 
of perfons entirely ignorant of their contents, and by 
that means be miflaid or abufed, had applied for 
having them delivered to himfelf; alledging, that as 
the fabjeat of them related to the fciences, none 
could be fitter for them than the fociety. But as 
they were unhappily mingled with many others of a 
very different kind taken at the fame time, it was 
difficult to feparate them without the prefence of the 
author himfelf, to diftinguifh them by the hand and 
other marks. By his affiftance and the alacrity of 
Mr. Brookes, who was determined not to give him- 
felf any reft till the affair was ended to my fatis- 
faction, an order of the admiralty was obtained to the 
fecretary of the India company, to whom they had 
all been fent, that I might make a fearch for them, 
and thofe which 1 fhould feparate were to be fent to 
the admiralty. This order met with {uch a a 
compliance, that it was executed the very day of its 
date. | 
THE péficiene of the Royal Society, for whom 
all the lords of the admiralty entertained an. efteem 
fuitable to his great merit, was again pleafed to inte- 
reft himfelf in behalf of my papers; and in regard to 
his folicitations the examination of them was referred 
to himfelf. This gentleman, who poffeffed in the higheft 
degree all the focial and intellectual qualities, affa-. 

bility without artifice, a genius which nothing could 
- efcape, an amiable deportment, and generous man- 
ners, had from my firft arrival fhewn me great 
ce he introduced me to the meetings of the 
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fociety: and thus to him I owe the acquaintance 
of many perfons of diftinétion,. and the marks of 
friendfhip I received from them. He condefcended 
to carry me to the moft famous mufeums, places of 
delight to a rational curiofity, where all nature is col- 
lected into a living hiftory of the feveral products 
of the waters and earth, both in the mineral, vege- 
table, and. animal kingdoms. He further brought me 


acquainted with feveral of the molt diftinguifhed lite-- 


rati: and carried his friendfhip very far beyond any 
thing I could have expected. 

THE recommendation of fo diftinguifhed a perfon, 
to whofe judgment fo much deference was paid in 
all things, together with the honour of having been 
one of the two appointed for meafuring the degrees 
of the earth in Peru, had fuch an influence on the 
patrons of :fcience, that 1 fhould wrong them did I 
not acknowledge, that to them I chiefly owe the hap- 
pinefs of recovering my papers, my liberty, and the 
polite treatment feveral perfons of rank and quality 
were pleafed to fhew me, . 

Actions like thefe convinced me of the fincerity 
of the Englifh, their candour, their benevolence and 
difinterefted complaifance, 1 obferved the tempers, 
inclinations, particular cuftoms, government, confti- 
tution and policy of this praife- worthy nation, which, 
in its ceconomical conduét and focial virtues, may be 
a pattern to thofe who boaft of fuperior talents, to all 
the reft of mankind, 

Mr. FoLkxes having gone through my papers, made 
his report to. the admiralty ; and fo much’ in my 
favour, that were I to infert it here, it would be the 
moft honourable teftimonial of our work; and that 
board being thoroughly fatisfied, gave him leave, 


according to his defire, to deliver them up to me; © 


which he did on the 25th of May. But as a more 
iluftrious teftimony of the great efteem with which 
he honoured me, he inci to Earl Stanhope and 
) feveral 
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feveral other gentlemen of the Royal Society, that I 
might bé admitted a member of that learned body, 
rightly judging that fuch an honour could not fail 
of adding an ardour to my defire of contributing to 
the improvement of the fciences. Having thus hap- 
pily finifhed my affairs, and obtained my liberty at 
the firft folicitation for it, I embarked at Falmouth 
in the Lifbon packet boat; my predominant incli- 
mation now being to fee my native country, after 
fuch a variety of adventures, : On my fafe arrival 
at Lifbon, I haftened to Madrid, which I reached 
on the 25th of July 1746; eleven years and two. 
months after my embarkation at Cadiz on this com- 
miffion. 3 

| found Spain in mourning for the lof of its 
“late excellent fovereign Philip V. who had paffed to 
a better ftate, on the gth of the fame month. My 
fir(t care was to wait upon the Marquis de la Enfe- 
nada, fecretary of ftate, with my papers, that he 
might lay them before his majefty; whom God long 
prelerve, His majefty was pleafed to order that thefe 
papers fhould be publifhed under his patronage; a 
declaration truly becoming a prince, who, to all the © 
eftimable qualities of a king and a man, has added a 
love for the Íciences. 

Tuus have we concluded a work, which has been 
Jong expected by all nations. Its importance en- 
titled it to the encouragement of the greateft 
monarchs; and the length of time employed in it, 
has .kept in an impatient sae the learned of 
one 
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A. 
A BYSSES, frightful ones, 


Vol. i. 200 
Aconcagua, ii. 266 
Adobes, what 1. 253 


Adams, Mr. his account of the 
Brazils 


11, 329 
Aji, defcribed 140 
Adventures, pleafant i 225 
Agucate, defcribed 285 
Alaufi, affiento of 319 
Alligators, defcribed 187 


manner of laying eggs 188 
—— care of their young ib, 
number how diminifhed ib. 
—— deftroy fith 189 
—— devour calves, &c. ib. 
their great voracity 
—— fatal to the human fpecies 


189 
how catched 190 
Alparupaíca, fignal on 238 
Amancaes, mountain of ii. 31 
Amotape, town of 7 
Amazons, account of 1. 370 
river of 363 
Amparaes, jurifdiction ii. 151 
Amula, fignal on 1, 245 
Ananas, at Carthagena 72 
—— defcribed ib. 
——-— dimenfions of ib. 
Anchovies 11. 104. 
Andaguales, jurifdition 126 
Andes, defcribed 1. 133 
Angaraes, jurifdiétion li, 127 
Aníon, takes Paita 200 


| - account of his voyage 203 
- Antin, the marquis de, taken by 


the Englifh 343 | 
Apolo-bamba, miffions of 137 
Aporama, gold mine 136 


Vox. Il. 


. 190. 


Arauco, Indians of. 203 
Archidona, city of 1. 352, 
Arequipa, city of _ il. 137 
-————-— diocefe of 137 
Arica, jurildiétion of 141 
Armadillo, defcribed i. 55 
Afangaro, jurifdiétion ii, 136 
Afilo, jurifdiétion - ib. 
Affes, wild i. 300 
Affiento, its import 306 
Afua, defert of 423 


Ata-Hualpa, king of Quito 249 
puts his brother to death ib. 
—— put to death by Pizarro ib 
Atacames, government 332 

— Atacama jurifdiction i1. 157 


Atun-canar i. 318 
Avancay, jurifdiétion 11. 133 
Audience of Panama 1. 132 
of Quito 256 

—— of Lima 11. 42 
Avila, city of - i. 357 
Axes, copper ones 461 
of flint ib. 


Aymaraes, jurifdiétion ii. 135 
B. 

Baba 1,:179 
Baeza, town of 4 352 
Bagre, a fifh 186 
Bahia Todos os Santos 11, 332 
Balza, defcribed i. 182 
wood in building it 183 

how managed 184 

— how fteered 185 
Banana, defcribed 74 
Bannos, village of 425 
Baranca Hien 


Bafe for the feries of triangles, 


_ how meafured i. 211 
Baftimentos, what go 
58 


Bats of Carthagena 
Ni eS 


Pine DBZ 


Bay of Manta Vol. i. 166 
Bejuco, fnake 60 
—— plant 1,51, 210 

bridges 430 


Bethlehem, order of our Lady of, 
when founded 256 

-- probity of the fathers 257 

Biobio, river of 11, 


Birds, vaít flights of 104 
Biru, town of 20 
_Boca chica, defcribed | a 
Bongos, a veílel 110 
Bannos, los, fignal on 247 
_Borma, fignal on MEVA 
Botton, account of ii. 390 
Brazil, account of 329 
Bridges i, 430 
Bridge, a famous one “ii. 163 
Brifas, what — re he 
Buenos Ayres 11. 184 
Bueran, fignal on 1. 230 
Building, how performed near 

Guayaquil | 179 
Bulgados, defcribed A) 
Burials at Carthagena i. 40 

at Quito 274 

Cabeca fnake 125 
Cacao, at Carthagena 71 
at Guayaquil 174 


plantations of ib. 


fruit of, how cured 175 
*Calaguala deferibed 435 
Calcaylares, juriídiétion ii. 134 : 
Caldera, at Porto-Bello i. 00 
“Cali, town of 334 
Callao, earthquake at li, 82 


Callo, a palace of the Yncas i. 207 


Callo 408 
Caloto bells, origin 342 
Calves, frozen ones 1. 07 
Caluma, account of 1..198 


=-——- temperature of ib. 
Camana, jurifdiétion 11. 138 
Camea, defcribed 1. 288 
Camini, herb ii, 174 
@anals, in Peru, benefit of 


28 * 


Canas, or Canes 
— wonderful ib. 
Chancay, extraordinary manure 


ufed there ii. 99 
Canches, jurifdiétion of 134 
Canela, cinnamon tree 1.354 
Canete, town of 11. 116 
Canta, jurifdiétion of 115 
Campanario, fignal on — 1. 239 


Cape Horn, paflage round li. 308 
currents of 309 
Cape Frangois © 307 
Value of to the French 308 
Capiro, a celebrated mountain 


i. 93 

Capifayo, what 204 
Carabaya, jurifdiétion 1. 135 
—— mines 136 
Caraburu, fignal on 1. 230 
Caracol, account of 106 
Caracol foldado 62 
Carangas, juriídiétion 13M. 153 
————— mines of 154 
Cargadores, why fo callgd i. 81 
Carguairafo, mountain 207 
eruption of 313 

Carthagena, defcribed 19 


difcovered, by whom 20 
advantageoufly fituated 21 


-— often taken 22 
fortifications of 23 
houfes, churches, Sc. 24 
extentof its jurifdiétion 25 
bay defcribed. 26 
inhabitants of. . 29 
- drefs of différent claffes 32 
genius of the natives 33 
cuftoms of inhabitants 37 

=——- amufements at ¿sil 39) 

-— burials how performed 41 

—— climate of ib. 


—— diftempers, common at 46 
country about 48 
trees of different kinds 49 


vegetables 51 
—— beatts, infeéts, &c. 52 
54 


corn {OX 
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Carthagena, birds’ Vol. i. 55 
bats of 58 
—— butterflies €3 


provifions ufed 69 
—--— fertility of the country 70 
-——- commerce of 79 
fair of 80 
revenues of 
Cafcabele, defcribed 
Cafcade, beautiful one 


Cafcarilla, defcribed 323 
Cafonate, what 1090 
Caflava bread, what -70 
Caftro Virreyna, jurifdiction 
ii, 108 

Caftas, or tribes, what i. 30 - 
Catopaxi, eruptions of 425 
Caxa mines, what 451 
Caxamarca; juriídiétion ii, 122 

Caxamarquilla, jurifdiétion 123 _ 
Caxatambo, jurifdiétion 118 
Cayambe, plain of i. 213 
village 302 
Cayamburo, mountain ib. 
Sd Bo 427 
Cedar-tree, defcribed 48 
Ceibo wool 1092 
Chachapyas, jurifdiction ii. 122 
Chagre, river EL aa 
- fort of 108 
- prodigious trees 109 
- taken by Morgan 115 
Chalapu, fignal on 233 
Chancay, town of ii. 26 
Changalli, fignal on i, 231 
Chapitonada, what 43 
Chapitones, who 29 


Chatins, left by earthquakes ii. 87 


Charcas, province of 142 
Chatas, a vefiel i. 110 
Chayanta, province of ii. 152 
Chica, defcribed 1. 288 
Chicas, jurifdiétion li. 150 
Chicha, what 1. 203 
Chichichoco, fignal at 234 
Chilan ii. 260 
Chili, fertility of 242 


~—— beafts how flaughtered 243 


Chili, part of defcribed 260 
—— whenconquered . 262 
governments in 203 
—— commerce of 270 
mines of. A 
Chiloas, juriídiétion 123 
Chiloe, account of 204 
Chilques, jurifdiétion 134 
Chimbadores, who 21 
Chimbo, jurifdiétion A 
Chimborazo, defert of 206 
- mountain of 443 © 
Chinan, fignal on 238 
Chinchulagua, fignal 243 


mountain of 427 


Chiquitos, miffions of 1i. 166 
Chirimoya, defcribed i. 300 
Chocope, town of 11. 18 


a remarkable- occur- 
rence there ib. 
obfervations on a fur- 


prizing rain there | 74 
Chogllos, what i, 280 
Cholos, what 205 
Chorrera, what 1809 


Chriftopher, St. mountain of, its 


height ii, 31 
Chufay, fignal 1. 295 
Chucuito, jurifdiétion ii. 161 
Chucha i, 441 
Cofin, fignal on 239 
Chuchunga, town of 360 
Chulapu, fignal on 243 


Churches of Lima, their afto- 


an 


nifhing riches i. 38 
Chufay, fignal on 1, 285 
Ciacica, jurifdiétion ii. 156 
Cinnamon tree 1. 354e 
Climate, afperity of 218 
Coca, a plant 344 
Cochabamba, province ii, 152 


Cochinea!, account of 1. 324 
Cocoa nut, common near Car- 


_thagena 76 
——— defcription of 76 
Cobrilla, what 40 

— how cured ib. 


Cod- “fiery, account of ii. 405 


Ft 2 Colcha- 


IN DER 


Colchagua Vol. ii 266 
Colta, lake of 1. 310 
Comegan, an infeét 67 
Commerce of Carthagena 79 
- - of Porto Bello 103 
- of Panama 126 
- of Guayaquil 191 
- - of Quito © -807 
- Of Lima ii, 107 
- of Chili 270° 
Companario, fignál on 1. 239 
Conception, city of i, 234" 
earthquakes at 235 
government of 236 
rr drefs of inhabitants 237 
——— bay of, defcribed*. 248 
Cordefuvos, jurifdiction “11. 140 
Conchucos 120 
Condor, defcri A 1. 437 
Contrayerva, de ee bed 430 
Convulfions, fhocking ones at 
Lima . 190 
ope,, a mine of 
Coguimbo, defcribed 267 
Coral fnake, defcribed 1. 60 
Cotazon, fignal on 233 
Cordova, city of ii, 169 
Corientes, city of 188 
Cofin, fignal on 1. 239 
Catopaxi, fignal on 242 
terrible eruption of 312 
Catabambo 11. 134 
Cottage-on Pichincha i. 216 
Couplet M. death of 213 


Coya, or Coyba, a remarkable 
infect, defcribed 343 


Cruz de Canos, temperature of 


204 
Cuca, a plant 344 
Cuenga, a city of © 316 
———-- fignal 238 
Cuichoca, lake of 303 
Culebras de Bejuco 60 


Currents on the coaft of Cartha- 


gena _ 85 
~ of the Chagre, velocity 
of 107 


- 


Currents- obfervations on 
— of Guayaquil river 


141 
178 


— prodigious one 372 

—near Cape Horn, cu- 

rious remarks on ii. 308 
Cufco, diocefe of — 129 
city of defcribed ib. 

- temple of 129 
——— ruins of afamous fort 130 


cathedral of 131 
parifhes of 1D. 
——— government of 132 
Cuyes, what 1. 303 
Caylloma, jurifdidtion of 1. 140 
o famous for filver mines ib. 
Caxatambo 118 
D. 
Dances of Indians i, 259 
Darien, mines of 129 
province of 132 
Daule, lieutenancy of 176 
— town and river of 177 
Degree, length of, how de 
mined .9 
Delivrance, taken by the me 
lifh il, 355 
Defaguadero, river of 164 
—-— famous bridge of ib. 
Deferts, their names i, 229 
Difeafes at Porto-Bello 094 
— at Carthagena 45 
———-— at Quito 279 
-— at Lima ii. 9O 
Difpertadores 245 
Dominicas, defcribed i, 74 
Drake, takes Carthagena 22 
Drefs at Carthagena 32 
at Panama 121 
at Guayaquil 157 
at Quito 264 
of the Meftizos ib. 
of tre Indians ib. 


of the ladies of rank © 265 
of the Meftizo women ib. 


THT 


of the Indian women _ ib, 

of men at Lima li. 59 

_of the wemen 56 
Drefs 


‘ 
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Drefs of the Indian women in 
- Valles Vol. ii. 13 
E, 
Earthquakes at Quito 
at Latacunga 300 
at Hambato 312 
at Arequipa ii. 138 


AO 


AAA 


A 


at Santiago 250 

Emeralds, their value i. 88 
cut by whom 466 

‘mines of A75 


Eminences, how defcended 291 
Engliíhmen, characters of feve- 


ral il, 4 
Eftancia, what . i. 30 
Exchequer of Quito 257 

F, 


Fair of Carthagena 80 

—- of Porto-Bello 103 
Fandango, what 39 
Feet, {fmallnefs of 16 38 
Feralones, what 192 
Fernambuca 329 
Fernandes Juan, ifland of 209 
-Fernando de Norona 319 
Fifh, Taburones oe hanes 
Fithery at Newfoundland 401 
Fiíhing of the Indidns 106 


on Guayaquil river de- 


~ fcribed 186 
Fog, at Lima 11. 05 
Fogs in the South Sea — i. 150 
Fords, dangerous ones 107 
Fortifications, Indian A473 
Fortrefles of Yncas 470 
.Fox of Carthagena 55 


Francifcans, convent of at Quito, 


elegant architecture 253 
Francois, cape 11. 367 
Frutilla, defcribed 1, 287 


Fruits in the country eh Car- 


thagena 70 
Gallinazo, the bird 57,196 
Gallinazo ftone 406 
Gamalote, the plant 173 
Garua, what ti. 69 


Gems i. 460, 475 


Gloria caftle OL. 
Godin, Mr. H. 291 
Gold, how extracted 1. 456 
Granadilla _ 287 
Guabas, defcribed 284 


Guacas, or graves of the antient 


Indians, defcribed 460 
near Lima ii. 101 

Guaca Tambo 23 
Guamac i. 200 
Guamalies, province of ii. 120 
Guamanga ‘123 
Guamani, fignal on 1. 241 
Guamanga, city of 11. 124 
Guamanga, jurifdiétions 125 
Guanabana, defcribed i, Vo 
Guanaco, defcribed 44] 
Guanta, jurifdiction — 125 


Guanacauri, fignal on , i. 238 
Guanca-Bellica, jurifdiétion 126 


Guanoes, the birds li. 99 
Guanuco, city of 118 
Guapulo, fignal on i. 241 
Guaqueros, what 404 
Guara, town of 41045 


Gauras ufed in fteering basins 

what . 185 
Guarachiri, jurifdiétion i 147 
Guaranda, manner of entering 


i, 200 1 
Guarico, defcribed 11. 305 
Guarmey, .town of 26 
Gualos, their dexterity 243 
Guayaba de 70 
Guayama, fignal 244 
Guayaquil, defcribed 152 
cuftoms and drefs 156 
—— its riches" 157 


—— temperature of the airat 158 
fnakes and other poifonous 

reptiles 159 
——— prodigious number of in- 

fects 160 
difeafes at 101 
provifions and manner of 
living 162 
extent of its jurifdi€tion 105 
—— river-of, defcribed +177 

Ff 3 Guaya- 


1,N..D..E .X. 


Guayaquil, commerce of Vol. i. 


191 
Guaylas, province cf. ii. 120 
Guineos, deféribed — Lous 
——— how eaten wes 
Guinea, fuburb of Porto-Bello 
88 
Guinea pepper iil. 141 
EE, 
Habilla de Carthagena i. 52 
Hambato, affiento of 312 
Harbour of Porto-Bello gl 
of Panama 118 
Hazianda, what 31 
“Horfes, American 442 
Huayna-Capac 209 
Humming bird 439 


Hunting, manner of at Quito 442 
Hut, at Pichinca, defcribed 217 
Hypothefis, a new one to 'ac- 

count for the want of rain in 


Peru ii. 67 
————— for earthquakes 84 
I. 

Jacumama, ferpent 1. 308 
Jaen, government of 359 
Jauxa, jurifdiétion ii. 119 
Idols of antient Indians i. 405 


Jefuits, their miffions in Para- 


guay defcribed ii. 170 
Jivicatfu, fignal on 1. 244 
linifa, mountain of 427 


Indians, their manner of fifhing 


on the fea 167 
— on Guayaquil river 185 
: their unfaithfulnefs 219 
—— their dreís 207 

of Quito 401 
—— their remarkable floth 404° 
—— their feafis | 406 
-—— their funerals 407 

their food 408 
——- their huts . ib. 
——— their language 409 
-—— their fuperftition 410 
—— their marriages 412 
——— their infenfibility 413 


Indians, their intrepidity 416 
. their conftitution 420 
their difeafes 421 

—- their diverfions ib, 
— ancient monuments 460 
very ingenious 466 

— wild, account of 478 


monuments of the ancient 


i. 101 
—— Of Arauco 273 
Indian barber, defcribed 205 


Iguana, an amphibious creature, 

defcribed 1. 123 
—— eaten at Panama ib. 
lays great quantities of 

eggs 124 
Inna Quito, plain of 250 
Infcription, an hiftorical one 


1. 198 
Iron caftle i. Ol 
Ica, town of 11. 117 


Juan Fernandes, ifland, defcribed 


208 
Jungadas 161 
Ladies of Lima, drefs 56 
Lagarto, what i. 190 
Lalangufo, fignal on 235 
Lambayeque town “eager 
Lampa, jurifdiction 135 
Lana de ceibo 1. 192 


Lard, its great ufe at Cartha- 

gena 78. 
Laricaxas, jurifdiction 11. 161 
famous gold mine of ib. 


Latacunga, afliento i. 306 
Lavadero, famous one 11. 136 
Lavaderos, what 372 


Leprofy, common at Cartha- 


gena 1. 45 
Lima, city of 11, 27 
: when founded pe ee 
name, whence ib. 


delightful fituation of ib. 


river of 30 

- grand {quare of 32 
——— dimenfions of ib. 
wae the ftreets 33 


ix Oo EK Xx. 


Lima, houfes how built Vol. ii. 33 


——— its parifhes 34 
convents, ézc, 35 

——— hofpitals 36 
churches of 38 
power of vice-roy of 41: 

—— tribunals of 42 


how governed 43 
univerfity, colleges of 44 
-—— public entrance of vice-roy 
AG 

inhabitants of 52 
—— commerce of 54 
drefs of the inhabitants 56 
—— {mall feet - 58 
——— number of ornaments worn 
by the ladies of Lima 59 
—— drefles of lower clafs 60 
-—— temperature of the air 64 
—— feafons, how divided ib. 
never rains there, why 67 
not fubjeét to tempefts 77 


- inconveniences of 79 
—— earthquakes at ib. 
—— diftempers at ii. 91 

foil of, vitiated by an earth- 
quake ~ 94 


—— monumentsofantiquity 100 
_—— kinds of provifions at 162 


—— trade and commerce 107 
extent of jurifdiétion 113 
Limes defcribed B77 


— how ufed ib. 
Limpie pongo, fignal 243 
Lions, fea, defcribed ii. 224 
Lipes, jurifdiétión and mines ib, 


Limpion, what 109 
Lizard ¢ i. 199 
Llama, deferibed 440 
Llulla, jurifdiétion of: ii, 123 


Log- line, error in marking ' i. 9 
Loja, jurifdiétion of  - 324 
Longitude, how found by the 
variation 14 
of Panama, how de- 

termined . 113 
Louis Erafme, taken by the En- 
glith ii, 342 
Louifbourg, defcribed 373 


Louifbourg, inhabitants of 376 


— account of its being 


taken by the Englith 382 
Lucanas, juriídiétion 129 
Lunar rainbow i, 448 
Machangara, river 252 
Macas, diftri& of 351 
Machala, town of 170 - 
Madera, river of 367 


Magdalena, fources of that ri- 


ver 335 
Maize, how prepared 280, 465 


Majanda, mountain 429 
Matapalo, defcribed 2TL 
Mal del Valle, what 2709 
Mamarumi, cafcade 108 
Mameis, defcribed rns 
Mancora, breach of is 


Mangrove tree, defcribed i. 171 
ufe of its wood ib, 

Mani, a fruit 78 
Manta, a fifth of an enormous 
fize, defcribed 130 
Manta, bay of 166 
Mauure, an extraordinary kind 


1. 99 | 
Mancanillo 1. 48 
Maranon river 363 


— adjacent countries 388 
Marimondas, a large fpecies of 
monkey 208 
Marquis d’Antin taken by the 
Englith li, 344 
Mafque Pacona 166 


Mafques, juriídiétion of 134. 
Matapolo tree 211 
"Mate, what 270 
Maynas, government 360 
Melipilla ii. 266 
Melftizos, who i. 262 
-- their dreís, &c. 263 
Metals extraéted AAP 


-Micos, a fmall fpecies of mon- 


keys 55 
Migue de Santiago, a famous 
painter 203 
(fan) de Ibarra 2y8 

Milin, fignal on 233, 243 
y L 4 Mines 


MU q. 


Mines in the kingdom of Terra 


Firma 131 
in Quito 442 

ATT ATA falt 300 
—— in Popayan 451 
=—- y the governments of 
Quijcs and Macas - 458 
—— of quickfilver 459 
——— of fulphur 476 


—— of quickfilver in Peru ii. 127 
-— of gold 136 
e Of filver 140 
—— of Potofi, how difcovered 

146 
«—— prodigious richnefs of 147 
quantity of filver taken 


out of 149 
of Porco 150 
——— of Lipes 151 
—- of Oruro ib. 
~—— of Carangas 153 
of Pacajes 161 

of gold, famous 161 
—— of Chili 271 
Mira, fignal on i, 239 
Mirrours of ftone 474 
Miflions of Apolo-bamba il. 144 
ot Chiquitos 166 

of Paraguay 171 

how fettled 172 

how governed 175 
churches of 177 
manufactures of 182 


-——— manners of the inhabi- 
tants 4 183 
——— policy of the jefuits ib. 
on the Maranon i, 388 
Mocha, temperature of 216 
Monkies 110, 208 
- Monquegma, jurifdiétion of ii.140 


Monfefu, town of 17 
Monte Chrifto, town i, 166 
Monte Video, city of ii. 188 


Monuments of the ancient In- 


dians i. 460 
— of antiquity near 

Lima’ ii, 10) 
Mopa-mopa 1, 345 


Morgan, takes Porto Bello 88 

- takes Panama 115 
Morrope, town of ld 
Mofchitos at Carthagena 1. 63 


different {pecies of ib. 
—————— their tortures 196 
Moths, at Carthagena, their fur- 
prizing voracity 67 
Motives for the voyage to a 
America 
Mountain, an artificial one co 
Muca muca 441 
Mulattoes, how diftinguifhed 261 
Muies, a furprifing inftance of 


their fagacity 202 
Mulmul, fignal on 234, 244 
N. 

Namarelte, fignal 247 
Napo, river of 368 
Naranial, town of 1. 171 
Nafia ii. 117 
Newfoundland t 400 
fithery 400 

Nigua, a furprizing infect, de- 
{cribed 1. 64 


very troublefome — ib. 
how taken out of the 


flefh ib. 
- kinds of it 66 
Noifes, fubterranean 11. 88 


Nombre de Dios, when founded 


) i. 88 

Nopal, defcribed 325 

Norona, Fernando de 11.319 

——— ftrongly fortified 323 

O. 

Oca, defcribed 1. 288 
Olive plantations ii, 94 

Omaguas Indians, their odd cuí- 

toms 1. 304 


Omafuyos, jurifdition ii. 160 


Olinda 329 
Orellana, Francifc, i. 379 
Oruro, jurifdiction ii, 151 

mines of ib, 
¿Otabalo, defcribed ide 290 
Oyambaro, fignal on : 30 
Oyfters, excellent ones 119 


Oyfters, 


aN. DB By 


Oyfters, producepearls Vol.1.119 


Pablo (San ake of 303 
Pacaes, defcribed 286 
Pacajes, jurifdiction ii. 160 
mine of 161 

Paccha, what fo called i. 198 
Pacific ocean, why fo called 
ity 218 
Pajara-Nino ' 255 


Paita, courfe fteered from Ca}lao 


to 192 
—— town of 195 
taken by the Englifh 201 

_ Palace of the Yncas 1. 466 
ae ~ another 469 
Palm-trees, teva 50 
Palos, herb, defcribed ii. 175 
Pambamarca, fignal i. 230, 240 
Panama, defcription of 113 
- burnt by Morgan 115 

rebuilt 116 
——— deftroyed by fire 117 
goverment of 118 

harbour of 120 

climate of ib. 

drefs of inhabitants 121 
——--- food 123 
——-— trade of 126 
———-— mines 131 
— audience of 3862 

— provinces of 136 
Panecillo, defcribed 251 
Panecillo de Callo 470 


Papa-urco, fignal on 233 
Papas, defcribed 287 
—-— of filver, what 1.153 
——— how formed 154 


magnitude of 156 

.Papayas, defcribed 1.75 
Pucaguaico, fignal 231 
Paraguay, government ii. 170 
hiftory of ib. 

miflions of 171 

herb defcribed 174 

Paramos, what i. 422 
Paria, province of ii. 153 
—— lake of 104 


Parina Cocha, jurifdi&tion 
Parinnas, breach of 8 
Pafpaya, juriffidtion of’ 152 
Patavirca, town of 24 
Pataz, jurifdiétion of 123 
Paucartambo, jurifdiction 133 
Puyjan, town of 17 
Paz, la, city of 157 
magnitude of - 157 


——— prodigious lump of gobd 


£ 


found at 159 
— jurifdiétion 140 

Pearl fifhery defcribed 1.129 - 
Peckugueras, what 280 


Pedro St. town of il, 17 
Pennfylyania, account of 392 
Perico ligero, a remarkable ani- 


mal, defcribed 18 101 
Pernambuco li. 324, 329 
Peru, ftrawberry i. 287 
Peruvian fheep 440 


Petrifactions, 
defcribed 
Phenomena, curious ones, in the 


remarkable ones 


defarts AGL 
Picaflores, Flower Peckers 439 
-Pichinca, great cold of 214 
height of 215 
difficulty of afcending 

210 

ftrange manner of liv- 

ing on ib, 
commonly hid in clouds 

222 

violence of the winds on 

217 


common food there 218 
time {pent on “220 
fignal on 229 
famous for its riches and 


_— 


ead 


great height 250 
eruptions of 251 

Pie de Burro 11. 253 
Pignas, what 108 
Pilaya, juriídiétion 153 
Pillachiquir, fignal i, 238 


Pine-apple at Carthagena de- 
{cribed 73 


Pifca, 


476 
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Pifco, town of Vol. ii, 117 
Piura, city of 


wv 
Plain of Yaruqui defcribed 1. 212 


—— of Cayambe 213 
—— of Turu-bamba 251 
—— of Inna Quito 252 
Plata, archbifhopric of. ul. 143 
—— city of, defcribed 144 
:— tribunals of 145 
—— jurifditions of 146 
riyer of, its ufe 166 
Plantane nga 
Platanos, what 11.22 


Poetical conteft, what, at. Lima 
50 


Pointis, M. de, takes Cartha- 


gena 1. 22 
Pollera, what 33 
Pomallaéta, fortreís of | 472 
Popayan, city of 332 


fcribed ib. 

— abounds in gold mines 

452 

Porco, jurifdiétion li, 150 
mines of ib. 
Porto-Bello, when difcovered 1,88 
defcribed 89 

fuburb of called Guiney 

90 


women taken by Vernon 91 
harbour of defcribed ib, 
fortifications of 
mountain near 
—_— climate of 93 
beafts never procreate 94 


violent tempefts at 095 
difeafes of 06 
+——— inhabitants of 08 
previfions fearce 99 
- waters pernicious ib. 
—— forefts of 100 
animals of » 101 
ferpents of 102 
commerce of 103 
fair of 104 
Potofi, town of 11. 146 


— government of, de- 


Fotofi, famous mountain and 

mines of ib. 
Preacher, a bird 1. 55 
Precipices, frightful ones 200° 
manner of defcending 201 


Premadillas, what 119 
Pronunciation, fingular 122 
Profpeéts, elegant 311 
Pacara, 205 
Puchugchu, defcribed 435 
Puero, what — 182 
Pugin, fignal on 238 
Pulizones, who 35 
Puna, ifland of, defcribed 170 
Pucaguaico, fignal on 231 
Pinondense of 11. 165 
Purple, the ancient, how ex- 
tracted i. 168 
fifh that produces it de- 
{cribed ib. 
Q. 
Quadrant, Hadley’s 147 
Quarries of ftone _ 460 
Quebrantahueffas » 41. 216 
Quickfilver, mines i, 457 
_——- in Peru 11, 127 
Quilotta 266 
Quinoa, a grain i, 289 
Quinoaloma, fignal 246 
Quinquina, account of 323 
Quifpicanchi, sarees, of 
. 133 
Quito, city of 54 248 
made a kingdom 249 
—— fituation of 250 


defcribed ib. 


divided into parifhes 254 

———— convents, nunneries, &c. 
255 

hofpitals of 806, 

courts of juftice — 256 
——— corporation 258 
—— cathedral chapter ib. 
= dances 259 
——— inhabitants 261 
—— painting | 263 
education — 268 


Quito, 
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Quito, employment. Vol.i. 269 


theft e 273 
burials 274 
—— different dialects ib. 
temperature of air 275 
——— difeafes « 280 
——- fertility and food 281 
commerce of — 201 


204 


province of defcribed 


jurifdictions of ib. 
Quixos, government of i. 351 
Raft, fee Balza 183 
Rain,! why none in Peru ii. 67 
Rainbow, a lunar one 1, 443 
Rancágua, country of  1i. 260 
Raneherias, what 1. 134 
Rafpaduras, what 290 


Rats, numerous at Guayaquil 

160 
Rattle-fnake defcribed 60 
Riobamba, defcribed 291 
Rio-real hi. 331 
River of Guayaquil 1. 177 


how far navigable 178 

of the Amazons. . 303 
Rivers, how pafled 431 
Road, from Caracol to Ojibar 
197 
Road, a terrible one 200 
Roads, near Guayaquil, danger- 
ous 152 
Roads, fhamefully negleCled 204 
Robalo, a fifh 187 
Robberies unknown in Peru’ 45 
Ruins of a famous fort ii. 12 
Ruins of a palace of the Yncas 


1. 206 
antient 468 
Rumi-bamba, what 1252 


S. Eo 
Salta de Tumbez defcribed ii. 4 


de Frayle defcribed 24. 
San Antonio 200 
Sangagua, what NA 
Sanguay, mountain of 424 
San Miguel de Ibarra 298 


San Pablo, lake of 303 
Santa river, how forded ii, 21 


‘Santa river, prodigious current 


22 
Santa Cruz, province of 165 
— city of - 167 


—————-— government of 108 
— when conquered ib. 
| — extent of ib. 
Santa Fe, account of 189 
Santiago de Nata de los Cavel- 


leros defcribed ‘i. 134 
Santiago,. city of, defcribed 
11,256 
earthquakes at 257 
its churches and con- 
vents pe CEN 
cuftoms of the inha- 
bitants 258 
tribunals of ¿de 
Sapotes, detcribed LTS 
Scolependra, account of 61 
Scorpion defcribed ib. 
¡e — kills itfelf ib. 
Sea-cow delcribed 306 
Sea-lions defcribed ii. 224 
Sea-wolves defcribed 222 
Sechura, town of 14 
———— defart of 
Senegualap, fignal on 1. 245 
Senfitive plant 53 
Serpents near Porto-Bello 102 
Serpent, aftonifhing one 308 
Sefgum, fignal on 245 
Sheep, Peruvian 440 
Shells, large ftrata of . ii. 252 


quarries of, in the tops of 

mountains 253 
Shoal, dangerous one 229 
Signal, where erected on Pi- 


chincha i. 229 
on Pambamarca 230 

——~ on Tanlagua ib. 
on Caraburu ib. 

on Changalli_ 231 

->—-— on Oyambaro ib. 
on Pucaguaico 1D, 

‘on Corazon. 232 
— on Papa-urco | 233 


on the mountain of Milin ' 
ib. 


é ee 
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Signal on the mountain of Ven- 

gotafin Vol. i. 233 
— on the mountain of Cha- 
Tak, ib. 
—on Cianichocd 234 
—— - on Mulmul ib. 
— on Sifa Pongo 
— on Lalangufo 
——— on Chufay ib. 


+ on Tialoma 236 

— On Sinafaguani 1b. 
w—-— on Bueran ib. 
———on Yafuay 237 
—— on Borma ib. 
———- on Pugin 238 
wm ON Pillachiqui ib. 
-—-—— on Alparupafca ib. 
——-— on Chinan ib. 
——— on Guanacauri ib. 


—-——on the, great church of 


Cuenga ib. 
-——-— on Guapulo 239 
— on Campanario ib, 
——— on Cofin ib. 
——- on Mira ib. 


— on each extremity of the 
bafe of Y aruqui 240 
——— on Pambamarca ib. 
— —- on the mountain of Tan- 
lagua ib. 
——- on the mountain of Gua- 


pulo 241 

— on Gumani ib. 
——- on Corazon 242 
—-—-— on Catopaxi ib. 
— on Chinchulagua 243 
——- on Papa urco ib. 


e. on the mountain of Milin 


ib. 
Leni FT mi Chali ib. 
-——-- on Jivicatfu 244 


——-—on Mulmul ib. 


——-— on Guayama ib. 
-——-— on Amula 245 
— on Sifa-pongo i 
——— on Sefgum Ad 
——— on Senegualap ib, 
-——— on Chufay ib. 


Signal on Sinafaguan 246 
— on Quinoaloma ib. 
—on Yafuay 247 
- on Namarelte ib. 

——-— on Guanacauri ib. 


a On jos, Bannos ib. 


— —- on tower of Cuenca ib. 
—-— on Guapulo 248 
——-— on Pambamarca 1b. 
— —— on Campanario ib. 
on Cuicocha ib. 
——-— on Mira ib. 


Sinafaguan, fignal on 1.236, 246 
Sifa- -Pongo, fignal on 235, 245 


Snakes near Carthagena Maes" 
——— with two henge 125 

near Guayaquil © 159 
Soldier Snail defcribed 02 


Spaniards, ridiculous pride of 264 
———— drefs at Quito 265 
Springs, very common near Lima 


il, 08 
Strawberry of Peru 113287 
Storax-tree, defcribed 357 
Stone quarries 400 
Storihs, terrible ones ii, 214 


— how prognofticated. 216 
Sugar-canes, their quick growth 


at Carthagena i. 71, 209 
Sulphur, mines of ' 447 
Sun, temple of ii, 128 


Supay-urco, famous mountain of 

1. al 

Sures, or fouth winds 140 

Tables of variation, fee Varia- 
tion 


Taburones, an enormous. fifh, 
defcribed 130 
Talcaguana, port of li. 249 
Tamarinds defcribed bj 
Tanlagua, fignal on 240 
Tarabita, what 431 
Tarija, jurifdiétion of — ii, 150 
Tarma he Lips 
Tempefts, terrible ones 1. 93 


Temple of the Sun, grandeur of 


1i. 130 
Temple, 


Sd 
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Temple, an antíent one, Vol. i,468 
Terra Firma, kingdom of, de- 


{cribed 136 
Thread, how dyed purple 168 
Tialoma, fignal on 236 
Ticfan, village of 319 
Tides at Porto-Bello gl 
—— regular at Panama 110 

in Guayaquil river 177 
‘Fiempo muerto, what 83 


Tigers, common in the forefts of 
Porto-Bello 100 


manner of killing them 


ib. 
Timber, great quantities 191 
Tintoreras, monftrous fifh 130 


Tiopullo, plain of 287 
Tita-caca, famous lake of ii. 164 
{plendid temple of 163 

Toads, great numbers at Porto- 
Bello 


i, 102 
Tolo, large fifhery 4.57 
Tolu, balfam of 1. 48 
Tomina, jurifdiction ii. 149 
Tooth-ach, a ftrange remedy for 
226 

Totumo, what i. 
Trade of Carthagena 79 
of Porto Bello 103 
of Panama 126 
of Guayaquil © 109i 
—— of Quito 201 
of Lima li. 53 
Travelling, method of 7 
Travefia, what 214 
Truxillo, city of 19 
— bifhopric of 121 
Tulcar, a bird, defcribed i. 55 
Trumbez, town of iil. 5 


Tunguragua, mountain of i, 424 


Tura Bamba, plain of 250 
Turbonadoes, what ii, 210 
V. 

Valdivia defcribed 264 


Valles, meaning of that word 6 
Valparaifo, town of 202 


bay of 203 


Variation chart of Dr. Halley 


i. 16 

Variation, its ufe in finding the 
longitude 17 
Variations, tables of _ ib. 
— how to be obferved 

ib. 


—a table of, obferved 


in the South-fea 146 

— table of 11, 236 

— table of 316 

— table of 350 

— table of 352 

— table of 304 
Vendabales, what Ue § 


Vengotaifin, fignal on 233 
Veragua, province of, defcribed 


: 136 
Vernon takes Porfo Bello gt 


Vice-roy of Lima, his power 


11. 40 

- his public 

entrance defcribed Yi O 
Vicho, what i, 280 
Vicuna, defcribed 441 
Vijahua, defcribed 210 
Ujiba, account cf 172 


Virgin, two miraculous images 

of 260 
Viper bite, antidote to 52 
Univerfity of Quito, account of 


254 
of Lima — li, 44 
of Cuíco 132 
Volcanoes, how formed 85 
new ones 84 
Vomito Prieto, or black vomit 
1. 45° 

W. 
Water, a remarkable tract of 
14 
Whirlwinds, dreadful 216 


Wild Indians, account of 478 
Wild Affes 316 
Wild Geefe, method of taking 
1. 63 
Winds general prevailing be- 
tween 


NDE xX. 


tween Carthagena and Porto- 
Bello "Vol. 1). 85 
Winds, violent ones yas 


——— in the South-feas, ob- 


* fervaticns li. 27 
Wolves, fea 224 
je gd 
Yaguache, town of E 
Yagarchoca, lake of 299 


Yerva de Gallo, cocks herb, fa- 


bulous account of' 125 
Yaruqui, plain of 212 
——-— fignals at 11, 140 
Yufuay, fignal on 1.237, 247 
Yneas, palaces of 408 © 
Yangos, jurifdictions ‘ia re 
Z. 
Zumbador, defcribed i. 438 


By Ll. Des. 


- 'T, Bensley, Printer, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 
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